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Tue present work, however faulty and defective it 
may be in method or statement, need not be prefaced 
by any apology for the subject with which it deals. 
A compendious account of Greek cults, that should 
analyze and estimate the record left by Greek litera- 
ture and monuments of the popular and public religion, 
has long been a desideratum in English and even to 
a certain extent in German scholarship. Until quite 
recent years the importance of Greek religion has 
been contemptuously ignored by English scholars. The 
cause of this neglect was perhaps the confusion of 
Greek mythology—that apparently bizarre and hope- 
less thing—with Greek religion; the effect Of 18415) still 
apparent in nearly every edition of a Greek play that 
is put forth. Fortunately, this apathy concerning one 
of the most interesting parts of ancient life is now 
passing away; and since this book, the work of many 
years of broken labour, was begun, a new interest, 
stimulating to fruitful research, in Greek ritual and 
myth is being displayed in many quarters, especially 
at Cambridge. 

The comparative study of religion has received 
signal aid from the science of anthropology, to which 
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England has contributed so much; we have been 
supplied—not indeed with ‘a key to all the mytho- 
logies, but with one that unlocks many of the 
mysteries of myth and reveals some strange secrets 
of early life and thought. The influence of such a 
work as the late Professor Robertson Smith’s Redzgzon 
of the Semites has been and will be very powerful in 
this line of research; I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to it, as well as to the valuable treatise 
recently published by Mr. Frazer, Ze Golden Bough ; 
nor can the interest and importance of Mr. Lang’s 
pioneer-work in this field be ignored. My own book 
has, however, a different aim from any of these; 
I have tried to disentangle myth from religion, only 
dealing with the former so far as it seems to illustrate 
or reveal the latter, and have aimed at giving a 
complete account of the names and ideas that were 
attached, and of the ceremonies that were consecrated, 
by the Greek states to their chief divinities. 

In these two volumes that are now appearing I have 
proceeded from the account of the Zeus-cult to the 
examination of the worships of Hera, Athena, Artemis, 
and Aphrodite, and of certain subordinate personages 
associated with them. This order seemed a reasonable 
one to adopt, because it is natural to study the cults of 
Zeus and Hera side by side, and because it is con- 
venient to group the other goddesses with Hera in 
order to appreciate their traits of affinity and points 
of contrast. 

Partly to avoid the awkward accumulation of cita- 
tions at the foot of each page, partly to bring the literary 
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evidence before the eyes of the student in a sifted and 
methodical form, I have appended to the account of 
each cult a table of ‘Schriftquellen’ or references to 
inscriptions and classical authors. Though these con- 
siderably swell the bulk of the work I am encouraged 
to think that the labour will not have been wasted. 
It is vain to hope that these citations include all that 
is relevant and that my research has been nowhere 
at fault, for, apart from other difficulties, nearly every 
month brings to light fresh inscriptions that may 
modify one’s views on important points; the utmost 
I can hope is that the chief data hitherto available are 
collected here, and that I have been able to exclude 
what is irrelevant. 

As regards the archaeological chapters, I have tried 
to enumerate all the cult-monuments, so far as any- 
thing definite is known about them; this is not so 
difficult a task, as these are comparatively few. In the 
chapters on the ideal types of each divinity my task 
has been mainly one of selection ; I have tried to con- 
fine myself for the most part to those of which my 
studies in the various museums and collections of 
Europe have given me personal knowledge. 

It has been my object to restrict myself as far as 
possible to the statement of the facts, and not to 
wander too far into the region of hypothesis and con- 
troversy. One's work thus incurs the risk of a dryness 
and coldness of tone; and the risk is all the greater 
because, while Greek mythology was passionate and 
picturesque, Greek religion was, on the whole, sober 
and sane. An emotional exposition of it may be of 
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great value for the purposes of literature; but for the 
purposes of science it is best to exhibit the facts, as 
far as possible, in a dry light. 

In the earliest days of my studies in this field, I was 
bred in the strictest sect of German mythologists ; but 
some time before I contemplated writing on the sub- 
ject I had come to distrust the method and point of 
view that were then and are even now prevalent in 
German scholarship; and I regret that hostile criti- 
cism of much German work should take so prominent 
a place in my book. I regret this all the more because 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude, which I warmly 
acknowledge, to the German universities, that were 
the first to recognize the importance of this subject 
and that open their doors so hospitably to the foreign 
student. 

My best thanks are due to the Directors of various 
museums who have readily aided me in procuring 
many of the plates, and still more to the many per- 
sonal friends who have kindly assisted me in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, especially to Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, to Mr. Macan of University 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln 
College, and to Mr. Pogson Smith of St. John’s 
College. 

I regret that these two volumes should have 
appeared without an index, which it was thought 
convenient to reserve till the end of the third volume. 
I hope that the rather ample table of contents may 
to some extent atone for this defect. 

I may add one word in conclusion on the English 
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spelling of Greek names. Objections can easily be 
raised against the over-precise as well as against the 
over-lax system; I have compromised between the 
two by adopting for the less familiar names a spelling 
as consonant as possible with the Greek, while for 
those that are of more common occurrence I have 
tried to keep the usual English form. 
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INFRODELE ETON: 


THE history of Greek religion, so much neglected in our 
country, is often mistaken for a discussion concerning its 
origins. The main scope of the present work is not the 
question of origin, but a survey of the most important texts 
and monuments that express the actual religious concep- 
tions of the various Greek communities at different historical 
epochs. Such a study evidently concerns the student of 
the literature no less than the student of the archaeology of 
Greece, although the subject has been hitherto approached 
rather from the archaeological side. The question of origins 
may be put aside, although it may be true that one does not 
fully and perfectly know the present character of a fact unless 
one also knows the embryology of it. Yet this dictum 
expresses more the ideal of knowledge than a practical method 
of working. In dealing with so complicated a phenomenon as 
the religion of a people, it is surely advisable to consider 
separately and first the actual facts, the actual beliefs in the 
age of which we have history, rather than the prehistoric 
germ from which they arose. Again, this is the only aspect 
of the problem that directly concerns the student of the 
Greek world pure and simple, for the other line of inquiry, 
touching the birth of the nation’s religion, can never be 
followed out within the limits of that nation’s literature and 
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monuments. And there are especial difficulties attaching to 
such an ‘inquiry, for the origin is probably much more remote 
than is commonly supposed, and the inquirer is generally 
dealing with an age of which there is no direct evidence. To 
reconstruct the primitive thought requires all the aid that 
can be supplied by philology, anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, and so far the reconstruction is 
neither solid nor final. Great results were expected when 
first philology, with new methods and new material, was 
applied to the explanation of Greek myths and divine 
personages. The result has been meagre and disappointing. 
and this is perhaps due to three causes. 

First, the philologist was working under the influence of the 
newly discovered Sanskrit language, and his point of departure 
for theological deductions was the Vedic literature, which was 
considered to be primitive, and to give the key to the myths 
and mythic religion of Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs*. But the 
Vedic religion is already comparatively advanced, and gives 
but little clue to the origins and development of the religions 
of the other Aryan peoples. 

Secondly, the philology of many of the interpreters of 
Greek myth and religion has been often unscientific, the 
earliest of them belonging to that period when the phonetic 
laws of vowel changes were not sufficiently understood, and 
when it was only an affair of consonants, and the later of 
them merely skirmishing on the ground in amateur fashion ?. 


* Vide Maury, Hstozre des religions 
de la Gréce antique, vol. 1. p. 32. 

» Apart from the etymological dis- 
coveries about the name of Zeus, the 
chief contributions of philology to our 
knowledge of the origins of Greek re- 
ligious personages have been supposed 
to be the identification of ’Epvvs with 
Sanskrit Saranyu-s, and Hermes or Her- 
meias with Sarameyas; these were first 
publicly put forward by Kuhn (De Herab- 
hkunft des Feuers, &c. 2nd ed. pp. 6-8), 
and have been widely accepted. They 
are condemned however by more recent 
philology ; the original form in Greek 


of Saranytis would have been cepeviis, 
which would have become cepewvs and 
then €pewvvs: Epivds unaccountably lacks 
the rough breathing, and contains an 
unaccountable long 4, which never in 
Greek takes the place of «. And the 
word Saranytis has the appearance of 
being a word of specifically Sanskrit 
derivation, which has not come down 
from the‘ Ursprache.’ Nor is there any 
foundation in Greek and Sanskrit my- 
thology for the identification ; for the 
story of Saranyus taking the form of 
a mare is not in the Rigveda, and may 
be a mere aetiological invention of the 
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Thirdly, the philologists have mainly devoted themselves 
to maintain the view that the myths are allegorical accounts 
of physical phenomena, and the mythic figures are the per- 
sonification of the elements and the powers of nature. It is 
often supposed that this process of interpretation is a new 
discovery of German science of the last generation; but in 
reality it is as old as the sixth century B.c.*, and was rife 
in the fifth-century philosophy, in the poetry of Euripides 
and the younger comedy, and is a constant theme of the 
later philosophies and the early patristic literature. Of course 
the modern writers” have dealt far more seriously and fruit- 
fully with the theme, and by a comparison of the various 
groups of national myths, many luminous suggestions have been 
made of the way in which natural phenomena may be worked 
But as applied to the origins 
of Greek religion and the explanation of its development, the 
theory has produced only inconsequence and confusion ; and it 
leaves little room for foreign influences, for the possibility that 
a deity might have been borrowed as a fully formed concrete 
person, having among his new worshippers no physical con- 
notation whatever. The assumption explicit or implicit of 
writers of this school is generally this, that each Greek divinity 
represents some department or force in nature®, and the formula 


up into legends of personages. 


commentator, and the myth which has much _ valuable material has been 


been supposed to correspond, about 
DemeterErinys being pursued by Kronos 
in the form of a horse, has nothing to 
do with the Erinyes proper. The theory 
that Sarameya-s is to be identified with 
‘“Eppetas founders on the first vowel: the 
Greek equivalent should be “Hpepet-os. 
For the views expressed in this note, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Macdonell. 

a Vide Schol. Ven. //. 20. 67; Thea- 
genes sees in the Homeric battle of the 
gods the warfare in the elements, and 
the opposition of certain moral ideas. 

b In such works as Kuhn’s Deze Herab- 
kunft des Feuers, &c., and in Schwarz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie, in spite of 
mistaken etymology and interpretation, 


gathered and sifted, though valuable 
more for the general history of folklore 
and ritual than for the study of Greek 
religion. Of still greater scientific value 
is Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feldkulte. 

©¢ Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 
I. p. 324, says ‘Aus Naturgottern... 
sind alle personlichen GoOtter 
hervorgegangen: the object of the 
history of Greek religion is, according 
to him, to discover the nature-origin of 
the divinity and to trace it out in the 
myths. The principle is accepted by 
Maury in his //¢stozre des religions de 
la Gréce antique, though his work 
is chiefly occupied with a statement of 
the historical facts. The method and 
subject-matter of Preller’s Griechische 
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which they often put forward, or at least appear to take for 
cranted, is that the deity is a personification of that sphere or 
department. But it is doubtful whether this formula is ever of 
any avail for explaining the origins of any religion ; whether 
‘the personification of a natural phenomenon’ is a phrase 
appropriate to the process which gives birth to the earliest 
religious conceptions of a primitive race. The words suggest 
the belief that, for instance, the primitive ancestor of the Greek 
was aware of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human form in 
his imagination. Something like this undoubtedly happened 
in the case of the personification of the mountain. Ordinarily 
when walking up Olympos the Greek knew well enough 
that he was not treading on the bones and flesh of a living 
being, and he was under no illusion ; then for purposes of his 
own he chose to personify it, knowing well that the natural 
phenomenon was one thing, the person another. But this 
was at quite the latest epoch of Greek religion, and exhibits 
probably a relatively late mental tendency or power. It is 
doubtful if the primitive mind could personify things thus, for 
it probably lacked this sense of the limits of personality, or 
the border-line between the sentient and the non-sentient, 
or the distinction between human natural or supernatural 
phenomena. The aboriginal Greek may have regarded the 
mountain, or the sky, or the stone as sentient”, possessed with 
power to help him or to hurt him; and may have tried to 
appease it with certain rites, without believing in a definite 
and clearly conceived person who lived in the sky or in the 
mountain. The superstitious man in Theophrastus seems to 
have held this view about the sacred stones which he daily 


Mythologie is based on the same idea. 
Perhaps the best exposition of the 
historical facts of certain parts of Greek 
religion that has yet appeared, free from 

about origins, is to he 
K. O. Millers Hedlentsche 


any theory 
found in 
Stamnee. 


* Schwarz, in his Der Ursprung der 


Mythologie, takes a more correct view 


than many writers of his school, when 
he says ‘ fiir unsere alteste Zeit existirt 
der Begriff einer sogenannten Symbolik 

.. noch gar nicht,’ &c., p. 12. 

b Dio Chrys. 1072 125) ps 233) Wind: 
WaTe Kal TodAol Tav BapBapwy Tevia 
Te Kal dnopia téxvns Opn Oeods Emovo- 
paovar nal dévdpa apya Kal aonpous 
Aidous. 
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anointed with oil. A distinct stage would be that at which 
the man personifies the object, as the early Greek may have 
personified the Sun or the Moon, oras the late Greek personified 
Olympos: it is proper to this view that the definite person is 
supposed to be in or about the object, and has no action or 
life independent of it®. A third stage is that to which Greek 
religion, as we first know it, had attained: the object of worship 
is a personal divinity who may happen to reside in a certain 
sphere of nature and administer the laws of that sphere, but 
has a real complicated existence independent of it and not 
wholly to be explained in reference to the laws of it. Now 
those who have followed the physical interpretation of Greek 
divinities are rarely explicit as regards these distinctions. We 
are told that the etymological proof is complete that the 
various branches of the Aryan family worshipped the sky- 
god, because the various ethnic names of the chief god 
contain a root which means ‘bright’ or ‘sky’ (dv or dyz)”. 
But the question of great importance concerning the original 
idea still remains; does philology prove that the primitive 
Aryan tribes worshipped the sky as such—as an animated 
thing, a fetish; or on the other hand as a personal being 
anthropomorphic and clearly defined, but with power and 
functions limited to the sky; or lastly as a personal god who 
lived in the sky, and was therefore called the sky-god (just 
as all the divinities living in the heavens might be called 
Ovpaviwves), but as one who could be detached from his 
element and exercise moral or physical influences elsewhere ? 

It would seem that we must have some sort of answer to 
these questions, before we can say that we have found the 
primitive Aryan idea of divinity, even though we may be sure 
that that idea was physical or derived immediately from the 
physical world. But the mere presence of the root ‘div’ in 
the various names of the chief god does not tell us at all 


® Oceanos and Gaea are instances of 
such crude personifications. 

> Welcker, Grzechische Gotterlehre, i. 
p-135-Preller-Robert, Grzechische Mytho- 
logie, I. p. 115. Prof. Max Miiller’s 
view in the Sczence of Language, 2. 


p- 491, appears to be that the original 
root dyu was applied first to God in 
a spiritual sense and then to the sky; 
but that the two meanings had become 
fused in the divinity before the separa- 
tion of the races. 
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in what sense the sky was worshipped. Otto Gruppe— 
a desperate sceptic in regard to other systems than his 
own—maintains that it does not even prove that the sky was 
worshipped in any sense whatever by all the tribes, but that 
the root may have originally signified ‘bright’ and could 
serve equally well to form the word meaning sky and the 
word meaning God®*. 

Now the name of Zeus is the only name in the whole of 
the Greek Pantheon upon which philology has anything 
certain to say, and what it says does not seem to amount to 
so much as was at first supposed. All attempts to explain 
the other Greek names of divinities, with the possible ex- 
ception of Semele and Dionysos, have been unsuccessful. 
Demeter was undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks at certain 
times as an earth goddess, and Ay is a dialect-form of T%, 
so that ‘mother-earth’ would seem to be a translation for 
Demeter in accord with etymology and ancient religious 
belief; but modern philology pronounces this to be an 
impossible compound, and we have no right to say that 
the name Demeter means mother-earth. And if we do not 
know the meaning of Demeter, the case seems desperate with 
such names as Apollo, Artemis and Athene. 

Deprived then of the aid of etymology, the writers of this 
sect have tried to fix the original meaning of the god or 
goddess by an analysis of the various myths attaching to the 
personage. And the result is disheartening enough, and 
might discredit the physical theory. The whole realm of 
nature has been ransacked ; sun, moon and stars, storm-cloud, 
lightning, the blue sky, the dawn, the evening, have each 
in turn been taken as the substance of this or that divinity, 
and very recently a French writer M. Ploix in an extra- 
ordinarily wrong book has proved that every Greek and 
Latin deity is the twilight. What is most remarkable is that 
the storm-cloud and the blue sky are sometimes found to be 
of equal use in explaining all the myths and all the cult of the 
same personage. 


® Die Griechischen Kulte und Mythen, pp. 119-120. 
» Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 80. 
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If we believe that in the background of all the various 
Greek religious personages, who in the clear light of Greek 
religion appeared as ethical ideal figures, there is a physical 
phenomenon, it may be useful to go on trying to find it. 
But though serious arguments may be urged for this 
belief, there are two errors that are often committed in the 
investigation. In the first place the distinction is often 
ignored between the primitive idea and the ideas that were 
in the mind of the Greek worshipper of this or that historical 
epoch : for instance the writer often fails to note that Athene, 
who originally may have been the air, or the storm-cloud, 
or the twilight, was certainly never one of these things, or 
a personification of one, for the Athenian who sacrificed to 
her in any age of which we have distinct record*. The other 
is a serious error in logic: it is often argued that because 
a certain divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of that divinity 
can and should be explained in reference to that element of 
which the god or goddess is the expression. To what quaint 
results this method of reasoning leads we can best gather 
from Roscher’s article in his Ausfiihrliches Lexikon on Athene. 
Athene, according to him, was the thunder-cloud and her origin 
and career are thus explained: she is called Athene Salpinx, 
not because, as a goddess very inventive in the arts, she in- 
vented the trumpet, but because the thunder is loud and the 
trumpet is loud and a poet might call the thunder trumpet- 
voiced. By a parity of reasoning she becomes a goddess of 
war because the thunder is warlike, and she invented the ship 
and the chariot, because the thunder-cloud is often regarded 
as a ship and as a chariot. She also becomes a goddess of 
peace and the arts of life, owing to a very curious metaphor. 
The cloud was described as a woollen fleece; and wool was 
spun; therefore Athene appeared as a spinning-goddess. Now 
spinning implies a certain degree of intellect, therefore the 
spinning-goddess becomes the goddess of wisdom, social, 
political or any other kind; and her whole character is thus 

® Aristoph. Pax 410, 411 Hpmets pev bpiy (rots Oeots) OVopev, TovTOLOL Se (LeAjvy 
kat “HAiw) of BapBapor Ovover. 
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deduced. One cannot help feeling the unreality of this, which 
seems the reductio ad absurdum of the physical-allegorical 
theory*. To preserve oneself from this, one may maintain that, 
even if we allow that a physical fact formed the background of 
the personal idea, the intellectual or moral concepts could be 
brought into it without any dependence on that fact, as the 
goddess might become the pre-eminent divinity of a progressive 
race that would connect with her name the various stages of 
their progress. Granted this, it must then be allowed not 
only that the question of origins stands apart from the 
question about the later historical facts, but that the discovery 
of the origin will often throw but little light on these. 

The great merit of the writers of this school is that they 
were the first who attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology. But the more 
recent study of anthropology has contributed much more to 
the explanation of mythology and some part of religion ; its 
pretensions are fewer, its hypotheses more stable and real, and 
its range of comparison wider. In the explanation of Greek 
religion by means of anthropological ideas and methods, 
English research has taken the lead; although there are 
many valuable suggestions tending to the same point of 
view in Mannhardt’s IVald- und Feldkulte ; and the article on 
Dionysos in Roscher’s Lexikon is an important contribution 
to this inquiry. Taking Mr. Lang’s treatise on Myth Ritual 
and Religion or Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough as instances of 
recent anthropological work bearing on Greek religion, one 
sees that they deal less with the question of origins, or with 
the primitive thing or the primitive thought out of which and 
by which the Godhead was evolved, than with the question 
of survivals, the inquiry how far a certain part of the ritual 
and mythology of the more developed nations can be explained 


“ As an instance of the confusion vepéAa, a poetical description of the 


which might be introduced into the 
interpretation of classical texts, by the 
application of the solar theory of myths, 
we might take Paley’s absurd inter- 
pretation of Sophocles’ phrase in the 
Trachiniae (line 831) Kevravpou povia 


shirt of Nessus which wrapt Heracles 
in a cloud of deadly smoke. Paley 
explains it as though Sophocles were 
unconsciously repeating the language 
of a lost solar myth. 
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by means of the ritual and mythology of savage or primitive 
society. The assumption is that primitive man spontaneously 
ascribes to his divinities much of his own social habits and 
modes of thought, and that mythology is not merely highly 
figurative conversation about the weather, but like ritual itself 
is often a reflexion of by-gone society and institutions. It is 
ritual that is chiefly the conservative part of religion. And 
in ritual the older and cruder ideas are often held as in 
petrifaction, so that the study of it is often as it were the 
study of unconscious matter, in so far as it deals with facts of 
worship of which the worshipper does not know the meaning 
and which frequently are out of accord with the highest reli- 
gious consciousness of the community. The anthropologist 
does not pretend to do more than supply us with a new 
key for the interpretation of certain parts of mythology and 
ritual, but the results of this new science have been already of 
the greatest value for the student of Greek cults and much 
more may be hoped from it; it has done much to explain the 
strange contradiction that often exists between the ritualistic 
act and the more ideal view about the divinity, and the study 
of a very important chapter in the history of Greek religion, 
the chapter on sacrifice, depends almost wholly on its aid. 

The account of the historical period of Greek religion must 
deal equally with the literature and the monuments; it is 
from the combined testimony of both that we learn what the 
religion was in reality to the people themselves, what were its 
processes of organic growth, what were its transitions from 
lower to higher forms. Both are records, but of unequal 
value. The literature takes precedence of the monuments 
because its testimony begins at an earlier date. 

The poems of Homer testify to a highly developed 
structure of religious thought, showing us clear-cut personal 
forms of divinities with ethical and spiritual attributes. But 
the contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that the 
Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropomorphic stage of 
religion at all, but were still on the lowest level of fetishism. 
This of course only means that poetry attained a power of 
spiritual expression at a far earlier date than did painting or 
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sculpture. But when Greek art was developed it became 
a truer record of the national and popular belief than the 
literature. For the painter and still more the sculptor was 
usually the servant of the state, executing state-commissions ; 
he could not then break away from tradition, but must 
embody in his work the popular view about the divinity, how- 
ever much he might refine and idealize. On the other hand 
the poet or the philosophic writer was far more free. He 
could express the aspirations of the few, could put forth 
religious conceptions such as are found in Pindar and 
Euripides reaching far beyond the range of the popular view. 
But the history of any religion is equally concerned with 
testimony such as this; for it has to deal with the twofold 
question, what was the average meaning of the religion for 
the nation, and what ideal expression did it occasionally 
receive. And the latter question must often be discussed 
before we can sufficiently answer the former. For instance, 
it is not impossible, as may afterwards be shown, that the 
later popular view about Ourania Aphrodite was coloured by 
the Platonic interpretation of the title. 

But the art and the literature were not mere records of 
the religion; they were forces that directly or indirectly 
assisted its growth. It is a saying partially true that Greek 
theology took its shape from Homer*. His poems were 
doubtless a gyeat moment in that development from a stage 
of religious thought, at which the divinities were amorphous, 
vague in outline and character, lacking ethical quality, to the 
stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism, of which the 
personal forms are plastic and precise. We need not regard 
Homer as a religious reformer, consciously setting himself to 
refine away the monstrous and primitive elements of the 
religion. The result is still the same; as the fruit of his 
poetic work and imagination the people inherited a higher 
and clearer religious view. The Greek epic poetry is probably 


“ Herodotus ina well-known passage “EAAyot, nal Toto. Oeotar Tas emwvuptas 
somewhat exaggerates their influence  ddv7es, «al Tyuds Te Kal Téxvas SieAdvTes, 
when he says of Hesiod and Homer kal eiSea adt@v onunvarTes 2. 53. 
ovTot 5€ €iawy of momnoayTes Beoyovinv 
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the first national expression of the belief that the gods were 
concerned with the general interests of men; and to such 
a belief it was necessary that the gods themselves should 
assume a human aspect, in order that they should act in 
human affairs. We may believe that not only Greek poetry 
but Greek music played a part in this characterization of the 
divinities, this fixing of the types, as a particular mode of 
music, expressive of a certain ethical idea, became appropriate 
to a particular worship*. It was long before Greek art could 
exert such an influence; and the national mind must have 
become habituated to conceive of the divinities in clear 
human outlines before the national art could so express 
them. But when it had attained freedom and _ sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the religious 
conception with a power greater and more immediate than 
any that the literature could exercise. It is here a question 
about the sculpture and painting that filled the temples and 
sacred places, and it is clear at once that no other product of 
the Greek imagination could be so public or so popular as 
these; if these then in any way transformed or refined Greek 
religion, the people in general would be reached by the 
change, and would be the less inclined to challenge it or 
view it with suspicion, because the sculptor and the painter 
in any public commission worked always within the lines of 
the popular creed. I may afterwards note some special 
instances in which their work can be proved to have 
ameliorated or in some way modified the current religion ; 
it is enough to say here that their refining influence appears 
in their choice of subject-matter, and as a result of a certain 
tendency of style. It appears in the former, inasmuch as 
the gross and barbarous elements in the myths and lower 
folklore intrude themselves but rarely even into vase-paint- 
ing, the lowest of all the Greek arts of design, and scarcely 
at all into monumental sculpture and painting. These dealt 


4 Athen, 14. 626 mapa pdvos Ap- Geods buvodor. The vdpos dpbros was 
xdow of maides tx vnniwy eOiCovrat kata = proper to Athena and Ares, Plut. de 
vomov Tors Uuvous Kal maavas, ois Exacta ~=—- Aus. c. 29 and 33. 

KATA TA TATpLA TOs emLXwWploUS Hpwas Kal 
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with the highest forms of the Olympian religion, which were 
free from obscenity and almost free from superstitious and 
obscure mysticism. Also the mere formal development of 
style, though guided perhaps by an artistic rather than 
a conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the religious 
feeling. The long continued schooling throughout the 
archaic and transitional periods had won for the perfected 
Greek sculpture of the fifth century its two primary 
qualities, its disciplined and ideal treatment of forms and 
its earnestness of ethical expression, the two qualities con- 
noted by the Greek term ceyurérns. Such a style, avoiding 
mere naturalism and emotional exaggeration, was supremely 
fitted for the creation of religious types; and working upon 
these, it made the personages of the Greek polytheism more 
human and more real for the imagination, more ideal in form 
and ethical content. And it was truly said of the masterpiece 
of Pheidias, that it added something to the received religion, 
and that no man could conceive of Zeus otherwise than as 
this sculptor showed him. 

Taking then the monuments and the literature both as 
records and as formative influences in Greek religion, | 
wish to note the chief facts in the worship of each divinity, 
to distinguish when possible between the earlier and later 
stages, to mention the leading local cults and to give the 
general Pan-hellenic conception when such exists, taking 
account only of such myths as throw light on the religious 
idea, and finally to describe the main characteristic repre- 
sentations of each divinity in the monuments. 


GitA PER. I 
THE ANICONIC AGE. 


THE Homeric poems, as has been said, present us with 
a group of divinities not at all regarded as personifications of 
the various forces and spheres of nature, but as real personages 
humanly conceived with distinct form and independent action. 
We have no clear trace in the literature legend and cults of 
Greece of that earlier stage which is often supposed to precede 
polytheism in the cycle of religious development, a stage of 
polydaemonism when the objects of worship are vague com- 
panies of ‘numina’ nameless and formless. There is no 
evidence of this, as regards Greek religion, in the statement of 
Herodotus that the Pelasgians attached no names to their 
divinities, for Herodotus is in the first place defending an 
unscientific thesis that most of the Greek divinities derived 
their names from Egypt, and may be only referring to the 
primitive custom of avoiding the name of the divinity in 
ritual. Nor are Hesiod’s lines, that speak of the thirty 
thousand daemones of Zeus, the ‘watchers of mortal men,’ 
any proof that Greek religion had passed through that earlier 
stage ; for Hesiod is often perfectly free in the creation of such 
unseen moral agencies, or if there is some popular belief 
underlying this conception, it is that which was attached to 
hero-worship; but however old this may be it cannot be 
proved to be prior in the history of Greek religion to the 
higher cult. At the very threshold, then, of Greek history, 
the religion is already clearly anthropomorphic ; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his God 


“ Herod. 2. 52 vide Maury, Histoire des religions de la Gréce antique, sub init. 
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under the form of a beast but under the form of a man? 
He did not, however, as yet represent him in this form either 
in marble or wood, as a general rule. It is important to note 
that we have no express reference in Homer to any statue or 
idol in human shape, excepting the allusion to the idol of 
Athene Polias in Troy”. As to the reality of this there can 
be no doubt, for Homer tells us how the women bore the 
peplos in procession to the citadel to lay it on the knees of 
the goddess. She must, therefore, have been represented as 
seated, and with lower parts of human shape, and if the words 
in line 311, aveveve 6€ TladAas ?AOjvn, refer to the image itself, 
then the head also was of human semblance. We note also 
that temple-building, another sign of the anthropomorphic 
conception, is abundantly proved to have been known to 
Homer’s age by Homeric passages. We hear of this very 
temple of Athene on the acropolis of Troy, fitted with doors 
and bolts, and the Adivos ovdds of Apollo at Delphi. But on 
the whole the poems of Homer supply us with sufficient 
evidence that the worship of his age was still aniconic; and of 
this we have abundant positive evidence from other sources. 
Botticher in his Bawmcultus® has collected the proofs, that 
among the objects which had no human semblance. but served 
as adydApara, or emblems of the divinity, the tree takes a very 
prominent place in many nations’ ritual. But we find in the 
earliest period of Greek religion of which we have any record 
that it is never the tree itself which is worshipped, simply in 
its own right, but the tree is regarded as the shrine of the 
divinity that houses within it; thus we may explain the epithets 
évdevopos of Zeus}, and the legend of Helene Dendritis °. 
Nor is it the tree as such that is the dyadya, but the stock or 
carved trunk, that is, the tree artificially wrought upon in 
some rude way. The dyadpa of Aphrodite dedicated by 
Pelops was wrought out of a fresh verdant myrtle tree’. At 
Samos a board was the emblem of Hera®: two wooden stocks 
joined together by a cross-piece was the sign of the Twin- 
brethren at Sparta’, and a wooden column encircled with ivy 


®" Vide Note at the end of the chapter. © Vide especially the chapter entitled 
» 71. 6. 300. Um*riss des Hellenischen Baumcultus, 
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was consecrated to Dionysus at Thebes '®. But more com- 
monly the sacred aniconic object is the stone, sometimes in its 
natural state, untouched by any art, as the Ai@os apyos of the 
Thespian Eros™; but still more usually it is the wrought stone 
that fulfils the religious purpose. Thus Apollon Aguieus was 
represented by a cone-shaped column *!, and Pausanias speaks 
of an Artemis Patroa ‘ fashioned like a pillar’'°. And from 
the fragment of the Phoronis mentioned by Clemens '*, we 
learn that the ancient emblem of Hera at Argos was a tall 
column. Other instances will be noted later. 

Now it is important to see that the view prevalent in the 
earliest historic period of Greece about these Aniconic objects 
is more advanced than the view of primitive fetishism ; for 
they seem never, except in a few isolated instances, to have 
been revered by the Greeks as objects of independent 
efficacy, of nameless divine power, producing, if properly dealt 
with, miraculous effect. This may have been their aboriginal 
character, but they came to be adopted by the higher poly- 
theism, and, when it was no longer understood why the 
stone in itself should be sacred, legends are invented attaching 
it to this or that divinity of the local cult 7°. Thus the Omphalos 
at Delphi becomes the stone of Hestia, and another sacred 
stone was holy because it was that which Saturn swallowed. 
Lastly, these objects are usually not regarded as the actual 
divinity but as the sign of his presence; although in the 
Arcadian worship of Zeus Kazzeras, which will be noticed 
below, the stone appears to have been named as if it were the 
god himself. 
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NOTE. 


The statement in the text would have to be modified if we supposed 
that the epithet Bodms of Hera and yAaveoms of Athene meant in 
Homer ‘ cow-faced’ and ‘owl-faced,’ and that the goddesses were ever 
conceived by him as having the face of a cow or the face of anowl. Now, 
certainly Boéms ought to mean cow-faced, rather than ox-eyed, on the 
analogy of ravpands, an epithet of wine in /om (fr. 9, Bergk), and of 
Dionysos Orphic. Hymn 29. 4,and #f more usually means face than eye 
in Homer. A cow-faced Hera may have been a form indigenous in 
Greece or imported from Egypt, and need not be explained by any 
reference to a worship of the moon. But Schliemann’s archaeological 
evidence is inconclusive: he gives on Plates A, B, C, D of Mycenae and 
Tiryns reproductions of terra-cotta figures and cows-heads, and he 
thinks he has found females with cows-horns protruding at the side of 
their breasts, and he calls these images of Hera Booms; but, as the writer 
of the article on Hera in Roscher’s Zerzcon remarks, these terra-cotta 
figures may simply denote offerings taking the place of real cow-sacrifices 
(cf. images of little pigs to Demeter) ; and the horns at the sides of the 
female images are merely crude representations of arms. And Homer 
also applies the epithet to mortals, to a handmaid of Helen (//. 3. 144), 
to Phylomedusa wife of Areithoos (Od. 7. 10), and to one of the Nymphs 
of Thetis (cf. the name of the Oceanid in Hesiod, 7heog. 355 Wdovra 
Booms). Now there is no reason why it should not mean the same in 
all these cases. But in what possible not uncomplimentary sense could 
women be called cow-faced? Either this original meaning had been 
forgotten, and Homer applies it to Hera mechanically from mere tradition, 
and thence it becomes a term of meaningless praise for mortal women 
because properly an epithet of a goddess, or it means for Homer ox-eyed, 
with large lustrous eyes. In either case then Homer does not consciously 
conceive of Hera as cow-faced. TAavxams stands on a different footing, 
for it need only mean ‘ bright-faced,’ and Schliemann’s ‘ owl-eyed ’ or ‘ owl- 
faced’ idols at Hissarlik are not owl-faced at all. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ICONIC AGE. 


IT is important for the history of Greek cult to consider 
the question when the object first became iconic, or when the 
process of art had advanced so far as to make idolatry possible. 
The wooden exer is at least as early as Homer's period; and 
while a certain artistic record begins from the latter half of 
the seventh century, the works of Daedalus belong to the 
prehistoric age, and may roughly be assigned to the ninth 
century. But according to tradition, the wooden idols 
attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form. 
We may go then still further back for the beginnings of 
iconism in Greek worship. 

The uncouth human-shaped idols found on the ruins of 
Troy and Mycenae give us no clue for the present question, 
since we do not know their date even approximately, and we do 
not know whether in the remotest degree they were Greek in 
origin; the most developed is almost certainly Babylonian. 
The iconic impulse probably came from the East, for from 
the tenth century onwards the fame of the carved idols of 
Egypt and Assyria must have been spreading through the 
Greek world; the impulse may have come thence, but not the 
prevalent form, as I have elsewhere tried to show®, though 
certain special types can be traced to an Oriental model. 

Much of the idol-work of Egypt and Assyria was therio- 
morphic—whereas the earliest image under which the Greek 
divinity proper was figured was the image of man. The 
instances to the contrary that may be quoted are of insufficient 


® Archaeol. Review, November 1888, p. 167. 
C 2 
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weight to disprove this, for we know nothing certain about 
any monument that showed Hera as cow-headed, or Athene 
as owl-eyed ; the bull-headed Dionysos-Zagreus is compara- 
tively late—or is at all events not the earliest conception of 
Dionysos. We have a doubtful record in Pausanias of 
a horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, the existence of this 
strangely-shaped idol being only attested by vague popular 
tradition»; and lastly a more certain account of the idol of 
Eurynome near Phigaleia, a mysterious goddess who was 
probably a primitive form of Artemis, and who was represented 
half-woman, half-fish. If we assume this to be a genuinely 
Hellenic divinity, this representation is the only real exception 
to the principle just mentioned. 

At the earliest stage of iconism, of which literature or monu- 
ments have left record, we find the form of the god darkly 
emerging from the inorganic block, the A‘dos €eards, but the 
features of this embryo form are human. 

It concerns the history of the people’s religion to know in 
what way the image was regarded. Was it regarded merely as 
a symbol bringing home to the senses the invisible and remote 
divinity? Probably this was never the popular view, nor was it 
the original. We may believe that for the early and uncultivated 
Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, ‘the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image®.’ It is hard indeed to find 
any passage that establishes the exact identity of the deity and 
the image in ancient belief, but many show the view that the 
statue was in the most intimate sense the shrine or the édos of 
the divinity, and often animated by its presence. The statue 
of Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was 
shed at her altar*; and Iphigenia in Euripides’ play declares 
that the idol of Artemis showed the same aversion when the 


® Lenormant, Avztiquités de la Troade, 
p- 21-23. Schliemann’s //zos, p. 288. 
Schomann’s Gyvriechische <Alterthiimer, 
2. pp. 174-175. 

> The view of Milchhofer (Anfange d. 
Kunst in Griechenl. pp. 60-62), that this 
Demeter is identical with a horse-headed 


Gorgon that appears on early vases, 
will be discussed in the chapter on 
Demeter. 

© De La _  Saussay’s 
schichte, vol. l. p. 54- 

4 Athenae. p. 521. 
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matricide Orestes drew near ?, and when the suppliants were 
dragged away to slaughter from the feet of the Palladion” of 
Siris, the goddess closed her eyes. The practice of chaining 
statues to prevent them abandoning their votaries illustrates 
the same conception. 

On the other hand, Greek literature is not wanting in 
passages that protest against the prevailing image-worship. 
The unreasonableness of prayer offered to idols was noted 
by Heraclitus’. Antisthenes of the Socratic School” declared 
that the image could teach nothing of the true nature of God, 
and Zeno* went so far as to deny the propriety of statues 
and temples alike. Even Menander* seriously combats the 
belief that the divinity can be propitiated by image or sacrifice. 
Thus the great idea expressed by the Hebrew prophets and 
by the teaching of the earliest Christian Church had revealed 
itself also to the more advanced among the Greeks. But here 
it remained the idea of a few thinkers, and it developed no 
tendency towards iconoclasm in Greek religion. Down to the 
last days of paganism the image retained its hold over the 
people’s mind, and expressed for them more immediately than 
could be expressed in any other way all that they felt and 
believed about the nature of the divinity. 


a Tph, Taur. 1165. b Strabo, p. 264. 
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Cr robis Re DE. 
CRONOS, 


Ir is generally believed that the worship of Zeus was 
primeval among the Hellenes, their ancestors bringing it 
from a common Aryan centre, and that in the popular 
religion no organized system of divinities existed prior to 
the Olympian. Stated thus, this belief is reasonable, and yet 
we must take notice of cults that were perhaps pre-Hellenic, 
or at least belonged to an earlier period than the developed 
‘Olympian’ religion and survived long in certain localities by 
the side of this. We have to account for the prevalent 
legends concerning Cronos with his Titan dynasty and the 
Titanomachia which overthrew them. The question of origins 
must here be glanced at, for on the answers will depend 
whether we shall consider Cronos as a real personage in 
tradition and worship. Welcker*, who maintains that Zeus 
is the starting-point of Greek religion, explains away Cronos 
very ingeniously: he arose from a misunderstanding of an 
epithet of Zeus—Kpovidns or Kpoviwy: this meant originally 
the Son of Time, a figurative way of naming the ‘ Eternal’ 
or ‘the Ancient of Days.’ Ata pre-Homeric period this was 
misinterpreted and understood as a son of Cronos, a mere 
nominis umbra. This theory, though accepted by some later 
writers, was born of false philology, a misleading theological 
bias, and an ignorance of what is really primitive in ancient 
religion. It is strange, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, that to 
this shadow should attach the most concrete and carnal 
myths in the whole of Greek mythology—myths that speak 


« Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, p. 149. 
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of a savage stage of thought, while the conception of the 
Eternal or the Ancient of Days belongs to a high range of 
metaphysic and religion. But the fatal obstacle is that Kpovos 
is thus made equivalent to Xpévos,—an impossible philological 
equation. The Greeks for the most part kept clear of the 
pitfall® into which Welcker and later writers have fallen, nor 
was the personification of time ever popular or ever received 
into the religion. 

Another explanation of Cronos is also based on false 
philology. He has been regarded” as identical with Helios, 
or as a kind of double of Zeus-Helios, and his name has been 
derived from xpaiyw in the sense of ‘ripen.’ But the laws of 
vowel-change forbid the derivation, and xpatvw is not used in 
the sense of ‘ripen, nor is there any proof at all that in the 
early religion he is identical with Helios °, or is the double of 
Zeus. There is yet another theory that saves the primitive 
Greek religious world from the presence of Cronos—the 
theory maintained by Bottiger in his Awnst-Mythologie", 
that Cronos is simply the Phoenician god Moloch, the 
devourer of infants, who gradually fades away westward 
before the light of the rising Hellenic religion. Now the 
Greeks themselves must have found a strong likeness between 
the rites or characrer of Cronos and Moloch, for they 
identified the two gods. But they also identified Cronos 
with other Semitic, and even, as it seems, with Celtic divini- 
ties 29-15, 15,—, And there is no) proof or probable evidence 
that the Phoenicians brought this religion to Elis, where the 
god was worshipped on Mount Cronion, or to Athens, where 
we hear of a temple of Rhea and Cronos and the feast of 
Cronia; and it is merely begging the question to say that 


® Aristotle, de Mando, 7 Kpévov 6é nats © His connexion with Helios is only 


Kal xpovouv Aé€yeTar, seems to have been 
the first who brought the two words 
together. Eurip. Herac/. goo shows an 
uncertain reading. 

> Mayer, De Giganten und Titanen, 
p- 71: in his later article on Kronos in 
Roscher’s Zexzkon he regards this deri- 
vation as doubtful. 


attested by late and doubtful evidence ; 
vide Ref. 8a. Such legends as the swal- 
lowing of the stone and the frequent 
consecration of meteoric stones to him 
cannot be made to support any solar 
theory about him. 

d Vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 
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because the rites were sometimes savage and bloody, there- 
fore they were not indigenous in Greece. Besides, how did 
Zeus come to be considered the son of Moloch, and how did 
Moloch turn into an apparently mild divinity to whom was 
consecrated a festival that seems to have been a harvest-feast 
where masters and slaves rejoiced together? At least the 
theory that Cronos was Phoenician leaves much to be 
explained, Whether originally native or originally borrowed, 
the legend and character of Cronos have a flavour of very old 
religion. The Hesiodic theogony shows a certain speculative 
system, but it reflects many genuine and primitive ideas; for 
instance, Cronos and Zeus, who are the heads of their dynas- 
ties, are both the youngest sons; and this must be more than 
the caprice of the poet; it is probably a reminiscence of 
‘Jiingstenrecht, a practice that had vanished from Greek 
institutions, and seems alien to the moral sense of Homer. 
who holds strongly that the Erinys supports the eldest son, and 
that therefore Poseidon must yield to Zeus the eldest-born. 
Again, we have the legends of Cronos savouring of human 
sacrifice and savage morality, and we have no right at once 
to conclude that these are Oriental or foreign, since human 
sacrifice was an institution of the early Greeks, as of most 
Aryan tribes, and traces of it survived down to a late period 
of Greek history. Then we find him asa scarcely remembered 
harvest-god, from whom the Attic feast of Kpévia*, a harvest- 
feast held in July”, is named ; lastly, we have the story of his 
overthrow by Zeus, and scant honour is paid him in historic 
Greece. These facts would be unique and inexplicable if 
Kpévos were an abstraction, a mere personification. They 
can be best explained if we suppose him to be one of the 
figures of a lost and defeated religion; if the myth of the 
Titanomachy, which has absolutely no meaning as a nature- 


2 Buttmann (AMythologus, ii. p. 54) 
supposes that the Cronia was not 
originally a feast consecrated to Cronos, 
but that the god in some way grew 
out of the feast; but the Scholiast on 
Demosthenes says that the feast was in 
honour of Cronos and Rhea, and we 


have no other evidence, nor any other 
probable explanation of the name of 
the feast. 

>’ There is no sufficient reason for 
Mommsen’s view that the Cronia was 
originally a spring-festival (/eortologie, 
Pp. 79). 
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myth, that is, as a myth of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quakes and volcanoes*, is regarded as a vague record of the 
struggle of religions in the Greek world. This is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of such myths as those concerning the 
sufferings of Dionysos, the hostility and the reconciliation of 
Apollo and Asclepios, the contest between Apollo and 
Heracles for the Delphic tripod, and the strange legend of 
the wrestling-match between Zeus and Cronos at Olympia ?. 
One chief argument in favour of this view about the 
Titanomachy can be drawn from the myths concerning 
Themis, Prometheus and Briareus-Aegaeon. In the actual 
contest between the powers of Cronos and Zeus, these take 
a part favourable to the Olympians; and each of these 
personages was still honoured with cults in later periods of 
Greek history; Themis at Delphi, where her worship and 
oracular power preceded Apollo’s, Prometheus at Athens, 
and Aegaeon at Euboea*. Now the myth that accounted 
for the disappearance of an older religion would naturally 
account for the survival in cult of some of the older cycle 
of deities by conceiving them as having acted against their 
own order, and as friends of the new dynasty. And when 
one traces the application of the word Titan, one finds 
the word as vague as the ethnic name ‘ Pelasgoi, and as 
the one denotes nothing more than the pre-historic people, 


* The part played by Briareus- Aegaeon 
is inconsistent with Preller’s interpreta- 
tion of the Titanomachy as a contest 
between the benign and destructive 
forces of nature, a light and storm- 
struggle; and many of the Titanic names 
are derived from roots denoting light 
or brightness. 

> Vide Ref. 1: this explanation of the 
legend has already been given by Prof. 
Robert in the new edition of Preller’s 
Griechische Mythologie, 1. p. 55, note 
2, sub fin. Vhe view put forward in 
the text is more or less the same as 
was propounded by Leontiew in Arch. 
Anzetger, 1851, ‘De Jovis apud Graecos 
cultu’: and is not inconsistent with the 


supposition that sometimes the Titan- 
name is only an older cult-name of an 
Olympian deity: vide M. Mayer, Dze 
Giganten und Titanen. 

© Solinus, 11, 16 Titanas in ea (Eu- 
boea) antiquissime regnasse ostendunt 
ritus religionum. Briareo enim rem 
divinam Carystii faciunt, sicut Aegaeoni 
Chalcidenses: nam omnis fere Euboea 
Titanum fuit regnum. Dr. Mayer 
supposes Briareus-Aegaeon to be an 
older cult-title of Poseidon: but it 
appears more probable that Poseidon 
took the title occasionally of this older 
Euboean sea-giant: vide Callimach. 
Frag. 100. 
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the other may be taken as a vague term for the pre-historic 
god *. 

Lastly, the slaves have certain privileges at the feast of 
Cronos: now the analogy of the pre-Hellenic Paliki-worship 
in Sicily and the privileges of the slaves that this cult 
guaranteed them, may explain this. The dispossessed god 
becomes often the god of slaves, or at least the slave, being 
frequently the aboriginal man, claims and is allowed his pro- 
tection’. The violence of the struggle between Zeus and 
Cronos may then be the religious counterpart of the struggles 
between the men of the religion of Zeus and the men of the 
older cults. Then Zeus having succeeded to Cronos’ supre- 
macy becomes his son, perhaps by the same sort of fiction 
as that which made Dionysos, the Thrakian-Phrygian god, 
the son of Zeus, or Asclepios the son of Apollo. This 
hypothesis in no way disturbs the cardinal belief of Aryan 
philology, that all the Aryan tribes worshipped a sky-god of 
cognate name to Zeus; for the evidence only seems to make 
probable the prehistoric existence in Greece of the worship 
of a leading god called Cronos. That the worshippers were 
primitive Greeks or Aryans we need not say. What sort of 
god he was we may partly gather from the legends; the 
stories about him swallowing his children, and mutilating his 
father Ouranos, whatever their cosmic meaning or physical 
symbolism may be, arose certainly from very low depths of 
the mythopoeic fancy, and Mr. Lang aptly compares certain 
Maori stories about the separation of Heaven and Earth*. 
As regards the ceremonies connected with his worship we 
know very little indeed. We are told that at Olympia! 
certain priests called Basilae sacrificed once a year to Cronos 
on the hill named after him at the spring equinox. At Athens 


a Dr. Mayer’s view that Titan is the 
singular name of a ‘ Haupt-gottheit’ 
appears to lack support: the name is 
found rather as an appellative of many 
divine persons. 

> Athenaeus, p. 639, quotes similar 
instances of the privileges of slaves at 
other festivals: at the Hermaea in 


Crete, at the feast of Poseidon at Troe- 
zen, and the Thessalian festival of Zeus 
called Peloria. The explanation sug- 
gested in the text would not so naturally 
apply to these. 

© Custom and Myth, p. 45, ‘Themyth 
of Cronos.” 
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a sacrificial cake was offered to him in the spring, on the 
fifteenth of Elaphebolion, but the feast of Cronia fell in the 
middle of the summer, and was regarded by Philochorus as 
a harvest-festival of ancient institution at which masters and 
slaves feasted together 2. The Roman poet, Accius, may 
be exaggerating when he speaks of the wide-spread pre- 
valence of this festival in Greece; we hear of it only at 
Athens, Rhodes®*, and Thebes*®, and at the last city of 
a musical contest that accompanied it. At Rhodes, if the 
Khodian month Metageitnion corresponded to the Attic, it 
was a summer-festival, and it was about the same time of 
the year that offerings were made to Cronos at Cyrene‘ 
according to Macrobius, when the worshippers crowned 
themselves with fresh figs and honoured Cronos as another 
Aristaeus, as the god who taught men the use of honey 
and fruits. So far all this appears to be harmless ritual 
proper to a divinity of vegetation, such as the later Diony- 
sos, and the sickle, the ancient emblem of Cronos, would 
thus be most naturally explained. The darker aspect 
of the worship, the practice of human sacrifice, is scarcely 
attested by any trustworthy record concerning any Greek 
community except Rhodes; but is an inference legitimately 
drawn from legend and from indirect evidence. The Greek 
authors of the earlier period who mention it regard it 
as al ‘barbaric: institution °° 2: but if there+ were yno 
ancient tradition connecting it with the Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized god, it would be impossible to explain why he should 
be so constantly identified with a Semitic and Celtic god to 
whom the cruel sacrifice was paid. And we have a detailed 
account given by Plutarch and Diodorus of the Carthaginian 
offering of children to Moloch, who was often regarded as 
Cronos*. The bronze idol stood with his arms extended and 
his hands sloping downwards, so that the infant placed upon 
them slipped off and fell into a pit full of fire that was placed 
beneath, and its wails were drowned with the noise of drums. 
This ghastly rite certainly travelled to Crete, where the 


® E.g. by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1. 38, Augustine, de Czv. Det, 7. 19: vide 
Ref. 14. 
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myth of the brazen giant, Talus, who clasped strangers to 
his breast and sprang with them into a pit of fire, attests the 
worship of the Semitic god*. Now the only recorded worship 
of Cronos, in any Greek community, where human life was 
devoted, was the Rhodian, and the ritual of this bore no 
resemblance to the Phoenician if we may trust Porphyry ®: 
a criminal who had been condemned to death was led outside 
the gates at the feast of Cronia and having been stupefied 
with wine was sacrificed by the shrine of Artemis Aristobule”. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was here any 
borrowing from Semitic religion. The statement of Philo 
that Cronos offered his only-begotten son as a burnt-sacrifice 
to his father!” can hardly be taken as a record of a genuinely 
Hellenic religious idea, but we find the tradition of child- 
_sacrifice in the Cretan story about the Curetes?®, and, as 
the Cretan myth of the child-Zeus and the mother Rhea 
points to Phrygia, so we find both in Crete and Phrygia 
traces of the worship of Cronos under the name Acrisius *°, 
and in the latter country also vivid reminiscence of human 
sacrifice in the stories concerning Lityerses the harvest-god. 
Possibly the sacrifice of Pelops is a Phrygian myth of the 
same origin °. 

If Cronos was originally a divinity of vegetation, as seems 
most probable, a primitive people might have frequently con- 
secrated the human victim to him as to other deities of the 
same nature, and the fairly numerous examples of the belief 
that the horse was the embodiment of the corn-spirit might 
possibly explain the stories of his transformation into a horse, 
and the Illyrian custom of sacrificing this animal to the god“. 

As an earth divinity we might also expect to find him con- 
nected with the lower world and with the rites paid to the 


« Vide Mayer, Roscher’s Zexzkon, p. 
1505. 

> Mayer, 2b. p. 1509, gives a wrong 
account of this ritual, confusing it with 
the Cyprian sacrifice to Agraulos. 

¢ The association of Pelops with 
Cronos is doubtful; when Pindar, O/. 
3. 41, calls Pelops ‘Kpdémos,’ he need 


not mean the ‘son,’ as Mayer supposes, 
but only ‘the descendant’ of Cronos. 
Both Pelops and Cronos appear on 
coins of Himera, but there is no proved 
connexion between them there; Head, 
flist. Num. p. 127. 

d Ref. 21: Fraser, Golden Bough, 
vol. 2, pp. 24-26. 
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dead; and the legend of his ruling over the isles of the blest 
and the departed heroes may be derived from this connexion 
of ideas. But it did not receive any expression in cult, so far 
as we know; we are told by Pausanias that the worshipper 
who descended into the grave of Trophonius at Lebadea, first 
made sacrifice to Cronos as to other divinities, but the con- 
text does not make the reason clear*. The attempt made 
to associate the worship of the dead at Athens and the Feast 
of Pitchers in the Anthesteria with an ancient cult of Cronos 
has been unsuccessful *; nor is there much better evidence for 
the conception of Cronos as a dream-god, who slept a pro- 
phetic sleep below the earth; the only direct record of 
any such cult of him is the line of Lycophron, a doubtful 
authority, who speaks of ‘the altar of the prophetic Cronos’ 
at Aulis**. A glimpse of the early chthonian character 
of the god is perhaps afforded us by the record of his sepul- 
chres in Sicily, where the idea of the entombed divinity 
appears to have prevailed®. We find the same concep- 
tion in the worship of Dionysos; it may arise from the 
singular ritual of the god, who is slain in sacrifice, or from 
a natural belief about the god of vegetation who dies with the 
fall of the year. Such a divinity does Cronos appear to have 
been, when we review the scanty facts concerning his cult 
which have been put together, and which on the whole are all 
we can glean at present after rejecting much that is late and 
spurious in the record. 

Much remains still to be explained. The worship of Cronos 
must have been far more widely diffused throughout the 
primitive land of Greece than the records attest; else we 
could hardly explain how the affiliation of the primeval Aryan 
Zeus to this strange dispossessed god came to be an idea so 
widely prevalent among the Hellenic people before the time 
of Homer. Where and how this fusion took place has never 
been satisfactorily discussed. Some of the facts might justify 
the hypothesis that the figure of Cronos was originally Phry- 
gian-Cretan ; and that the idea of the affiliation of Zeus and 


® Vide Mommsen, //eorfologie, p. 20 note and 22, 80; and Mayer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, pp. 1517-1518. 
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of the fall of Cronos arose in that island and spread thence 
over Greece; at Athens, at least where the worship of Cronos 
is recorded, the prehistoric connexion with Crete is attested 
by many legends and cults, and recent discoveries prove the 
same of Olympia. The wide prevalence of the worship in 
Sicily® may be partly accounted for by the confusion of 
Cronos with the Carthaginian god. 

It seems then that at the outset of the history of Greek 
religion we must note, as an historic fact, the traces of earlier 
cults than those of the recognized Olympian cycle; some of 
which survive and take a subordinate place in Hellenic 
religion. 

The representation of Cronos on monuments is not a ques- 
tion of great interest for Greek archaeology proper; for the 
monuments are mostly late that deal with him *, and there is 
no orderly development of his type, and his form possesses 
no spiritual or ethical interest at all, having been handled by 
no great sculptor. He appears to have been sometimes 
depicted as white-haired or bald, and a dark and sombre 
character, with traits partly of Zeus, partly of Hades, 
often attaches to him on reliefs and vases. The veil about 
his head and the sickle or pruning-hook in his hand are 
the attributes by which we can generally discover him. 
Neither the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect 
of him familiar in poetry, as the god of the golden age. 


* The most interesting example of coin of Himera: Head, Hest. Mum. p. 
earlier representations is the fifthcentury 127; Roscher, Lex7hov, p. 1553, fig. 5. 
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VOL. I. D 
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ZEUS. 


THE study of the cults of Zeus is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of the history of Greek religion, for 
it includes the two extremes of religious thought, the most 
primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced; and 
nearly all the departments of nature and human life were 
penetrated with this worship. Although the figures of 
Apollo, Athene, Dionysos, and Prometheus are of more 
importance in the history of external civilization and of 
the special arts of Greece, yet no character in Greek religion 
has such wealth of ethical content, or counts so much for 
the development of moral ideas, as the character of Zeus. 
At times he seems to overshadow the separate growths of 
polytheism ; and at times in expressing the nature of Zeus 
the religious utterance became monotheistic. 

The study of this as of the other Hellenic cults must consist 
in great part of an examination of the cult-titles, which must 
be carefully distinguished from mere poetical appellatives, 
and which on the whole are our most direct evidence of the 
ideas embodied in the state-religion. And the importance 
of the title in the worship was of the greatest ; for public 
prayer and sacrifice were never made to God in the abstract, 
but to a particular divinity usually designated by some term 
that showed what sort of help the worshipper needed and 
expected ; unless he addressed the deity by the right title, 
the help might be withheld; and a great part of the function 
of the oracles in Greece was to instruct the worshipper to 
what deity under what particular name he should pray. 

We cannot begin an account of this worship by noting the 

D 2 
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locality or tribe in Greece whence it originated and was 
diffused ; Crete, Arcadia, and Dodona are important centres 
of the primitive worship, and different places may have 
contributed different elements to the story of Zeus, but the 
personage and the cult are aboriginal and common to all 
the Hellenic tribes. 

As we have seen, it is hard to fix the root-meaning, the 
original exact import, of the name, but we can distinguish 
the more primitive from the more advanced stages of the 
cult, if we accept the most probable hypothesis that the 
physical aspect of the god is the earlier, and that the savage 
character which is preserved in cults and myths is prior to the 
more moral and spiritual. The Cretan cult of Zeus Kpnrayerijs 
or Acxratos1~®, claims the first notice, for in Crete the 
religion of Zeus appears in a peculiar and embarrassing form, 
and the strange legend of the land maintained that Zeus was 
born there and died there: ‘Here lies great Zeus, whom 
men call God,’ says an epigram ascribed to Pythagoras *®. 
Bottiger, in his Kwnst-Mythologie, gives an excessive weight 
to this legend, and draws from it a theory worthy of Euhemerus 
or Diodorus Siculus, in which Crete is maintained to be the 
cradle of his worship. It is impossible to prove and difficult 
to believe this; the value of the Cretan legend is that it 
illustrates very primitive ideas, though it may have little 
value for the history of the purely Hellenic religion of Zeus. 
A student of Greek history has to receive evidence from 
Crete with much suspicion; not for the reason that the 
Cretans were ‘always liars, but because their cults and 
legends were often confused with influences from Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor. There are three chief points in the Zeus- 
legerid in Crete; the savage quality belonging to that part of 
the legend which concerns Cronos and the swallowing of the 
stone: the Pyrrhic war-dance of the Curetes explained as 
a ruse to conceal the birth of Zeus: the prominence of 
the Earth-Mother and child, and the birth and death of the 
latter. It is this third point that most concerns us here. 
Have we here, as some have thought, the germ of the Zeus 
worship that grew and spread over the Hellenic world? or is 
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this at all an integral part of the Hellenic Zeus-worship ? 
Probably not; the child-Zeus who dies, the son of Rhea, 
attended by the orgiastic rout of the Curetes, is probably not 
the Hellenic Zeus at all, but rather the Dionysos Atys of 
Phrygia—the child of the earth*, whose birth and death may 
typify the rise and fall of the year, and whose image, like that 
of Dionysos, was hung on a tree for sacrificial purposes”. 
This is Welcker’s theory’, based on many arguments and 
analogies: the Greeks from the mainland who came to the 
island found the child-god and his mother the chief figures 
in the native worship: the child was really Atys, akin to 
Dionysos, but the new-comers named him Zeus. We can 
find additional support for this view in certain features of the 
Cretan legend concerning the infant's nurture; the goat that 
suckled him is especially associated elsewhere with the 
Dionysiac cult, and another Cretan legend, if we may trust 
the evidence of Cretan coins ‘4, regarded the cow as his nurse, 
and the bull-form of Dionysos was recognized in certain 
Greek cults. Stranger still is the Cretan story recorded by 
Athenaeus, that it was a sow that gave nourishment to the 
new-born god: ‘ wherefore all the Cretans consider this animal 
especially sacred, and will not taste of its flesh ; and the men 
of Praesos perform sacred rites with the sow, making her the 
first-offering at the sacrifice’ '. Now the pig is nowhere else 
found in the ritual of Zeus, but was a sacred animal in the 
cult and legend of Attis-Adonis, Cybele, and the Aphrodite 
of Asia Minor, her counterpart; and we may believe that it 
came into Crete from the same cycle, and was there attached 
to the child-god called Zeus. Lastly, we may note that 
Sardis also®’ had the legend of the birth of Zeus, and 
claimed to be the nurse of Bacchus; and the same story gave 
rise to the late worship of Zeus Tovaios at Tralles '°. 

At least the Cretan legend has little to do with the mature 


4 Possibly ‘the bald Zeus’ at Argos from Cronos hung it ona tree: fab. 139. 


may also have been an image of the © Griechische Gotterlehre, 2, p. 218, 
god of the decaying year. &C. 
b This at least is the explanation 4 Eph. Arch. 1893, iv. 1. 16-25 ; 


I should suggest for the story in Hy-  wede text, p. 8. 
ginus, that Amalthea to save the infant 
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and omnipotent god of Hellas, and received but slight 
recognition in Greek cult. It was reflected on the Arcadian 
Mount Lycaeum, where the myth of the birth of Zeus at 
Cretea, a place on the mountain, may be due to the desire 
of the Arcadian priesthood to contest the pretentions of the 
Cretan or to a mistaken® etymology. Also at Aegium in 
Achaea we find the legend of the goat that suckled Zeus, the 
name of the city itself being probably sufficient reason for 
localizing the Cretan story there. And we may believe that 
the mysterious child Sosipolis at Olympia*, who changed into 
a snake and terrified the invading Arcadian army, and was 
worshipped in the temple of Eileithyia with offerings of 
honey-cake, was the child Zeus-Dionysos ; for elsewhere Zeus 
bore this very title of the ‘Saviour of the City, and the 
image of the child in the Olympian temple bore the horn of 
Amalthea in its hand, and moreover we have clear proof of 
the early connexion between Crete and Olympia ?. 

We can better study the very early and primitive phase of 
the Zeus-worship at Dodona and in Arcadia. The Dodo- 
nean'? is graphically described in Homer's lines: ‘ King 
Zeus, Pelasgian God of Dodona, thou that dwellest afar, 
Lord of the wintry Dodona, and around thee dwell the 
Selli, the interpreters of thy will, who wash not the feet and 
who couch on the earth. This is the ‘ Pelasgic’ or pre- 
historic Zeus, and his priests, who seem to have been called 
Tomouri from Mount Tomarus on which the temple stood, 
evidently retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life. 
It is noteworthy that one form of divination® at Dodona 


aRanss 0. 20,)2—305 aban 

> The view expressed in the text 
agrees with Prof. Robert’s view in the 
Athenische Mitthetlungen, 1893, p. 375 
who points out that Pindar appears to 
know of a local ‘Idean cave’ on the 
hill at Olympia, and that the snake form 
is attributed to Zeus in a Cretan story. 

© The only attested methods of divina- 
tion at Dodona were the interpretation 
of the sounds in the leaves, of the 
bubbling of the stream that flowed by 


the oak, and the drawing of lots from 
a pitcher; the ‘ Dodonaean caldron zs 
had nothing to do with divination, and 
there is no proof that doves played any 
part in it either ; when Sophocles speaks 
of the ‘two doves’ through which the 
oak spake to Heracles, he may be pre- 
serving a yague tradition of a talking 
dove, which dimly appears in Herodotus 
and Strabo; but it is clear that the dove 
had ceased to talk in historical times 
(wide note on p. 39, and #fhPa), 
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preserved the lingering traces of tree-worship, and illustrated 
the conception of Zeus évderdpos, the god who lives in the 
tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves; also that the 
aspect of Zeus in this worship, so far as the evidence testifies, 
was a physical aspect. In the fertile valley below this moun- 
tain of Tomarus prayers and sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
Ndios, the god of the fertilizing rain and dew“ And 
in the verses of the priestesses at Dodona, the idea of the 
eternity of Zeus was expressed as a_ physical idea and 
associated with the perpetual fruitfulness of the earth. 
‘Zeus is and was and will be; hail, great Zeus. The earth 
sends forth fruits, wherefore call on the name of mother 
earthy =. 

Nowhere else was Zeus regarded, as here he seems to have 
been, as the husband of the earth-mother, for the name does 
not properly belong to Hera. The Dodonean earth-goddess 
must surely be Dione, whose worship Strabo was probably 
right in regarding as attached to that of Zeus in a post- 
Homeric period; for there is no reference either in Homer 
or Hesiod to her Dodonean power nor to her priestesses *. 
And if, as the hymn seems to show, she was a local form of 
the earth-goddess, she would have a natural affinity to 
Aphrodite, and also to Bacchus, who comes to be afterwards 
associated with her. 

It was only at Dodona that Zeus was prominently an 
oracular god. We hear indeed from Strabo that there had 
been an oracle of Zeus at Olympia, and the Iamidae, a 
noble family of soothsayers, were famous there in Pindar’s 
time!®; and Trophonius the prophet, whose cave at Leba- 
deia became the seat of an oracle after his death, was 


identified with Zeus”. 


@ There is no proof that these 
priestesses, who seem to have become 
at a later time more prominent than the 
priests, were ever called Peleiades or 
Doves in any historical period. Herodo- 
tus merely tries to explain away the 
miraculous by supposing that the so- 
called ‘doves’ were once women; 


But these are obscure or doubtful 


Strabo suggests that the name denoted 
‘old women’ in the Molossian dia- 
lect!*!; Pausanias takes it for granted 
that the Peleiades were priestesses, but 
it is clear from his own statements that 
this was not a name used for them at 
Dodona at any period of which he had 
knowledge * ¥. 
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instances. It was, however, always preeminently Zeus who 
sent signs and omens. The “Ooca, the voice in the air, is 
his messenger ?°, and the sacred titles Evq¢yjios, which was 
attached to him in Lesbos '§, and ®yy.os 1 in Erythrae, must 
have alluded to the idea, just as yyy or ‘rumour’ itself was 
sometimes personified. And this power and function of Zeus 
are also marked by the title of tavoydatos, the god who hears 
all voices and speaks through signs, the title given him in 
the //zad‘* and in the fine epigram of Simonides 4%, who 
dedicated a spear to Zeus of this name, probably because he had 
received some favourable sign for the battle. The god of omens 
was worshipped as onpadéos on Mount Parnes?!, and we have 
record of the title repaorios °. But Dodona was the only famous 
place in Greece where Zeus spoke through a temple-oracle. 
Its fame paled before the fame of Delphi; but it enjoyed 
high and enduring repute among the North-western Greeks. 
The Dodonean Zeus was celebrated in a Pindaric ode; and 
we find Demosthenes referring to its utterance for political 
guidance, and the worship of Dione existed at Athens at 
least as early as the fifth century. The inscriptions discovered 
in the recent excavations at Dodona® throw an interesting 
light on the functions of the Greek oracle and on the con- 
fidential relations between the Greek and his divinity. The 
most important is that which contains the question of the 
Corcyraean state, weary of intestine strife and asking by 
what ritual or sacrifices they may attain concord and good 
government». But usually the subjects of consultation were 
smaller matters, questions relating to health, doubts concern- 
ing the legitimacy of a child, or the desirableness of letting 
a house®. Of spiritual prayer or questioning we have unfor- 
tunately no instance, and we have as yet only one example of 
the divinity’s answer, which is free of ambiguity, and short 


" Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, the priests who dictated the peculiar 
Paris, 1878; Pl. 34-39. Pomtow, in form in which the question was put, 
Jahro, fiir klass. Philol. (Fleckeisen) a form easier than any other for them 
1883, pp. 305-360. Collitz, Déalect-in- to answer. 
schriften, 1557-1508. ¢ E.g. Collitz, 1581, 1586, 1590. 

> It was probably, as Pomtowsuggests, 
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and ® sensible !**-+ v-*, The oracle revived in later times 
through its connexion with Dione and the encouragement 
given to it by Pyrrhus, and the festival of the Nata was 
celebrated with theatrical performances at least as late as the 
second century B.C. 

The strangest, and, in some respects, most savage, was 
the Arcadian worship of Zeus on Mount Lycaeum ??,— 
a worship that belonged to the pre-historic period, and con- 
tinued at least till the time of Pausanias without losing its 
dark and repellent aspect. In the first place, Zeus appears in 
it conspicuously as an elemental or physical power, namely, as 
a god who sends the rain; in times of drought the priest 
ascended the mountain and foretold and produced the rain 
by certain rites, the lofty summit from which the whole of 
the Peloponnese is visible serving as an excellent obser- 
vatory**°. But it was chiefly as a god who demanded and 
received human sacrifice that Zeus Lyceius was known and 
dreaded. The king Lycaon offered a human child on the altar; 
and Pausanias seems to darkly hint at the survival of such 
a practice when he declares that he would rather not speak of 
the details of the sacrifice. The rite probably accounts for the 
myth that Lycaon set human food before Zeus when feasting 
him unawares at his table; and also the myth that Lycaon 
himself was changed toa wolf was the counterpart of the belief 
that attached to the cult—namely, that some one among those 
present at the rite always suffered transformation into a wolf, 
and could only recover his human shape at the end of nine years 
by abstaining during the interval from human flesh. The man 
who entered the precincts of the altar died within a year, 
and inside them no man or animal cast a shadow **) §-". 
There is much that is mysterious in all this. The theory of 
Prof. Robertson Smith” is probable, that we have here to 
do with the cult of a wolf-clan, and that Zeus Avxevos is the 
god of this clan. Lycaon, who sacrifices his son and who is 
transformed into a wolf, may darkly figure the god himself. 
The human sacrifice is a noteworthy fact of very rare occur- 


RTO UES 7. compare ‘ Religion of the Semites,’ p. 
> Article on Sacrifice, Zcyc. Brit., 209. 
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rence in the worship of Zeus; we seem to have a tradition of 
it in the cult of Zeus Ithomatas, to whom Aristomenes offered 
five hundred prisoners of war”*, and the tradition, and perhaps 
even the practice, survived in the Athamantid family at Alus 
and in the worship of Zeus Phyxios there *°, and the legend 
recorded by Lycophron may be genuine, that a certain Molpis 
offered himself to Zeus Ombrios, the rain-god, in time of 
drought *°. Finally we have an allusion to the practice 
in the legend of Meidias and Zeus Idaeus preserved by 
Plutarch 4. 

The rite of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeum, and at Alus, 
whatever its original significance may have been, seems to 
have become connected with a sense of sin and the necessity 
for expiation, that is, with the germ of a moral idea”. . 
We might perhaps be able to say how far this conception of 
Zeus Lycaeus, as a god who demanded atonement for sin, 
advanced to any spiritual expression, if the ode of Alcman 
that commemorated this worship had been preserved. As it 
is, the records that survive of this Arcadian cult testify only 
to its physical and undeveloped character, and the cult 
appears to have remained always without an image. 

It is necessary to collect other evidence that proves the 
physical or elemental quality of Zeus; and it is enough for this 
purpose to notice some of the epithets attaching to him in the 
different cults of which the physical sense is obvious, without 
following the various localities in any order. In reviewing 
these, it is to be remarked that scarcely any testify to Zeus 
as being a mere personification of the bright sky. We find 
indeed the epithets Odpdrios and ai@pios ; but these need only 
denote the god who lives in the heavens or the upper air; 
the personal sky pure and simple is Ouranos rather than 
Zeus. It has been supposed that the term ’OdAvpmos had 
some such reference, as though the word had nothing to do 
with any mountain, but contained the root Aapz7, and 


2 Moral. 306 f. Parall. 5. but he is not expressly called so as 

b The Zeus of Mount Lycaeum might Immerwahr (Die Azdte und Mythen 
be regarded as ¢ugwos, the god of the Arkadiens, p. 23) wrongly supposes. 
exile who flees on account of bloodshed, 
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signified the ‘shining’ one*. The accuracy of this derivation 
is doubtful; but if we accept the derivation we need not at 
once allow that Zeus Olympius means Zeus ‘ of the shining 
sky, for the word may have originally denoted the snow- 
mountain, and the divinity may have taken his name from 
the special locality in this as in countless other instances”. 
The meaning of the epithet dyzdpios, an important cult-term 
of Zeus and Athene at Aegium in Achaia, ought not to be 
doubtful -*. It would be an Aecolic and Doric form for j<pros, 
and would denote the divinity of the broad daylight *, and 
may be illustrated by the epithet Havapepies attaching to 
Zeus at Stratonicea, where as a divinity of the light he was 
associated with Hecate by contrast **. It is possible that a like 
sense belongs to the word by which Zeus was designated 
at Lepreum in Elis, Aevxaios?2°, the ‘white god,’ which 
Pausanias seems to explain by reference to an ancient plague 
of leprosy; a myth that may have arisen from the people’s 
etymology of a name that had almost died out among them. 
But it is far more probable that the Zeus Aevkaios, whom the 
Lepreatae only faintly remembered in the time of Pausanias, 
was really Zeus Lycaeus, the national god of the Arcadian 
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® This theory appears first in the 
treatise De AZundo, p. 400 B, where 
“Odupmos is derived from 6AcAapT7s. 

> For further discussion of the question 
vide p. 63. 

© An inscription of the Achaean 
league *’ contains the oath of federation 
sworn by the Achaeans and men of 
Orchomenus in the name of Zeus 
Amarios and Athena Amaria. And 
Strabo speaks of the temple in Aegium 
as 70 ‘Apapiov, the meeting-place of the 
representatives of the Achaean cities. But 
Polybius mentions a temple of Zeus ‘Opa- 
ptos (Gudpios is a mis-reading), erected by 
the men of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulon, 
in imitation of the Achaeans, for delibera- 
tion in common, and again of the 
“Opapiov, in which the inscription con- 
taining the terms of the amnesty brought 
about by Aratus between the rival parties 


in Megalopolis was deposited. Ceollitz 
seems to consider that ‘Opapios, which 
was evidently understood as meaning— 
and might by derivation really mean— 
the god of the confederacy, explains 
’Apapios; but neither of the two words 
could be a dialect-variant of the other. 
There can be no doubt that “Apapcos is 
the original and orthodox title, as it is 
vouched for by the inscription and is 
preserved almost correctly by Strabo, 
and it could more easily be corrupted 
into dudpos than the reverse could 
happen ; for this ancient title of the sky- 
god would probably lose its clear sense, 
and as the temple was used for political 
meetings of the confederacy, the political 
title 6uapios might have come into vogue 
and partly displaced it, though the older 
term retained its place in the official 
documents. 
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community, to which they claimed to have originally 
belonged. 

Very rarely was Zeus brought into any connexion with 
the lights of heaven, and he had little or nothing to do with 
the sun. We have, indeed, an epigram of a probably late 
period in the Aw¢hology on the death of Thales®’, in which we 
find the invocation of Zeus-Helios, but it may be merely an 
instance either of later pantheistic theory or of the @coxpacia, 
the confusion of divinities, common to the Alexandrine and 
later period. In Crete, where the Phoenician element was 
strong, this confusion may have begun earlier, and given birth 
to such cult-titles as Zeus Talaios or Tallaios1°°*, a solar 
god, if Hesychius’ interpretation of Talos as Helios is correct. 
Whether some peculiar local syncretism or foreign influences 
led to the double-worship of Zeus-Helios in Amorgos”’, 
certified by an early inscription, is uncertain. Here and 
there Zeus may have attracted a myth or absorbed a cult 
that belonged to Helios, but in the main religion of the people 
his figure is entirely distinct, and solar mythology may 
endeavour to explain Apollo, Heracles and others, but must 
relinquish Zeus. Nor has his divinity anything to do with 
star-worship, which scarcely finds any place at all in Greek 
religion. The name Zeus ’Aorépios at Gortys*®, if the cult 
actually existed, belongs probably to the Phoenician worship 
in which the Minotaur figures ?. 

The phenomena in the physical world which Zeus had 
under his especial care were the rain, the wind, and the 
thunder. "OpBpwos, Ndios, “Yérvos, Ovpios, Evdvepos, “Ixpatos 
are cult-names that denote the giver of rain, wind and dew, 
’Aatpanaios, Bpovtév, Kepadvvios, the thunderer, and to these may 
be added a host of poetical epithets**-**. Probably in every 
city of Greece men prayed to’ Zeus for rain in times of long 
drought, and the official Athenian prayer has been preserved : 
‘Rain, rain, dear Zeus, on the corn-land of the Athenians and 
their pastures’**», The myth associates the institution of 
the cult of Zeus Panhellenios with the blessing of rain, when 


® Prof. Robertson Smith regards Zeus  Astarte; Religion of the Semittes, p. 292. 
*Aotépios as the male counterpart of 
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Aeacus, at the petition of all Greece instigated by the Delphic 
oracle, ascended the mountain of Aegina and prayed for the 
whole nation; and the name and cult of Zeus Aphesios**, 
the pourer-forth, became also, perhaps erroneously, connected 
with this beneficent function. It has been seen that the Zeus 
Naios of Dodona was a god of the fertilizing rain and dew, 
and there was justification in Greek cult for the poctical 
personification of the dew-goddess in Alcman’s verse *’ as 
‘the daughter of the sky-god and the moon.’ So also Zeus 
"Ikpatos was worshipped in Ceos as the god who sent the 
moist Etesian winds at the prayer of Aristaeus °°. 

The most quaint of all these titles that refer to the physical 
functions of the supreme divinity is that of “Amwéyuw.os, under 
which he was worshipped at Elis®*. Zeus, as the god who sends 
wind and heat, is the lord of flies. The Elean legend said that 
Heracles, when sacrificing at Olympia, was much troubled by 
these insects, and was taught to sacrifice to Zeus 'Azouuwos, 
who thereupon sent the flies away across the Alpheus. And 
the Eleans continued to sacrifice in the name of this god. 
A similar ritual occurred in the worship of Apollo at Leucas, 
and a hero called Myiagros, ‘the fly-catcher, in Arcadia. It 
is curious to note that it is not against the plague of flies in 
general that these precautions were taken ; these were merely 
preliminary sacrifices offered to secure the worshipper from 
being troubled in his devotions at the main sacrifice, to which 
swarms of flies were likely to be attracted by the savour of 
the flesh. It only illustrates the great care taken to avert 
anything offensive or distracting at the divine service. 

The thunder-god was worshipped as Kepavrios in Olympia 
and Kepavvoddos in Tegea,as ’Aorpazatos in Antandros,and pro- 
bably every spot struck by lightning was consecrated by the 
same rite to him. An interesting worship, showing probably 
a very primitive view, is that of Zeus Képavvos*™ at Man- 
tinea, in which Zeus appears, not as the god who directs the 
phenomenon, but as the phenomenon itself: the thunder is 
regarded as personal, and in this, as in other cases, we find 
traces of a very undeveloped stage of belief in Arcadia, a land 
where men offered prayers directly to the winds and the 
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thunder, the elements themselves being viewed as sentient and 
divine. The same primitive thought appears in the worship of 
Zeus KaraSdrys at Olympia*®. The descending Zeus is the 
Zeus that descends in the rain or lightning, and we may 
compare the Latin phrase ‘ Iovem elicere, which was used for 
the process in Etruscan magic of ‘ procuring’ lightning. This 
naive belief that the god himself came down in the lightning 
or the meteor is illustrated by the story which Pausanias found 
in the neighbourhood of Gythium about a sacred stone, a Atdos 
dpyés, on which Orestes sat and was cured of his madness, and 
which the country people called Zeus Kazmdras *? ?, interpret- 
ing the title as the ‘stayer, as if from xatazavw; but there is 
much to be said for the view that the term means ‘ the falling 
god, from the root that appears in twtdoya.*. We are here 
touching on a stratum of thought infinitely older than the 
Homeric, and these instances have nothing to do with that 
later occasional tendency to identify the deity with the 
object, as, for instance, Dionysos with the wine, Ares with 
the battle, Hephaestus with the fire, which is merely inten- 
tional metaphor’; nor again with that later pantheistic 
conception expressed in Euripides, and more prominent in 
Stoicism, which regards Zeus and the other personal divinities 
as mere equivalents for the impersonal nature, the ai@jp or the 
whole cosmos. 

Though such primitive and naive thought is preserved in 
a few cults, yet most of them, so far as they dealt with the 
physical functions of Zeus, represented him as he is repre- 
sented in Homer, as a personal divinity having power over 
the whole realm of nature, not as a personification or a minister 
of a special department. 

In Homer, indeed, there commonly appears the theory that 
the three realms of nature are ruled by the three brothers 
according to a sort of constitution, to which Poseidon appeals, 
and Homer might seem to reconcile polytheism with the 


a Vide Wide, Lakonische Kulte,p.21.  tmpooaryopevovaw “EAAnves, kal Tov oivov 
» Cf. 77. 2. 381, 426; Clem. Alex.  Ardvucoy ... Kata Twa dvapopay. 
Strom. 7. 863 P. ws tov otSnpoy “Apny 
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supremacy of a chief god in the same way as the poet quoted 
by Plutarch ?®: 
Leds yap Ta prev Toadra ppovtice Bpotav 
Ta puxpa 8 addows Saipoow mapels €4. 

But even in Homer, Zeus can control the sea; and in the 
cults, which still better attest the popular belief, Zeus 
could absorb the most diverse functions in the physical world. 
The fortunate mariner could offer up thanksgiving either to 
Poseidon or to Zeus ’AroBSatnpios 4°” or Swryp ; an inscription 
at Athens mentions a society of Swrnpiacrat devoted to the 
worship of Zeus the saviour of sailors, to Heracles Hegemon 
and the Dioscuri, and in another Attic inscription we have 
an account of the sailors’ festival of the Awowrjpia which 
was celebrated with trireme-races 03. The man who wanted 
a wind could pray to the various wind-gods or to Zeus 
Ovpioy or Eddvepos*** >. Prayers and thanksgiving for crops 
could be made equally to Demeter or Zeus under the title 
of Tewpyés, which was given him at Athens**, or Kapzo- 
ddrns 42, as he was styled in Phrygia”. In fact, in the Greek 
theory concerning the physical world and the powers 
that ruled it we find beneath the bewildering mass of cults 
and legends a certain vague tendency that makes for 
monotheism, a certain fusion of persons in one, namely, 
Zeus. This tendency is genuine and expressed in popular 
cult, and is to be distinguished from the later philosophic 
movement. Thus Zeus could be identified with Poseidon as 
Zevs evddros *°*, and in Caria as Znyvo-Tocedév*!; he could 
be identified also with Hades, not only in the poetry of 
Homer and Euripides, but by the worshipper at Corinth or 
Lebadeia®-®!, The oracular Zeus-Trophonios® was probably 
the nourishing earth-god, akin to Zeus Pewpyds in Attica, and, 
as the earth-god, gave oracles through dreams®. [Perhaps 
the term Sxoriras, ‘the dark one, applied to Zeus who was 

a De Aud. Poet. 24 C. from Nemea and Argos. 

> The cult of Zeus Nemeios in Lo- © This view of Trophonius, which has 
cris!*°¥ may have been instituted in  Strabo’s support, seems more probable 
honour of the ‘ pastoral god’ who was _ than Preller’s, who regards Trophonius 


called elsewhere Nopios or Neprios**; asa local hero who was given the title 
or it may have been directly borrowed of Zeus ‘to swell his style.’ 
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worshipped in the dark oak-grove at Caryae in Laconia, was 
meant to designate the king of the lower world, and Zeus 
X@dvios was worshipped at Corinth as the counterpart of 
Pluto. and the Zeus Eubouleus of Paros and Cyrene and 
Amorgos is an euphemistic name for Hades®. As the 
functions of a god of the lower world and of a deity of 
vegetation and fertility were sometimes attached to Zeus, 
we are prepared to find him at times identified with Dionysos; 
and the worship at Acraephia of ‘Zeus the god of the vint- 
age’*, and the ritual of Zeus Didymaeus®%’, in which those who 
made the libation were crowned with ivy, mark his association 
with the wine-god, which was also strikingly illustrated by 
a well-known monumental representation of Zeus Philius. 
Other monumental evidence, which will be noticed later on, 
is still more explicit as regards this trinity in which Zeus 
is partly fused with his brothers. 

Zeus becomes the supreme but never the sole god in the 
physical universe. The question arises whether he is ever 
regarded as the creator, either of the world, or of men, or of 
both? He is called by Homer zarnp avdipev re Oe6v Te, and 
inaremarkable passage in the Odyssey, a complaint is uttered 
against Zeus that he does not compassionate men ‘ whensoever 
he bringeth them to birth?’; but neither cult nor popular 
legend, nor the systematized mythology of Hesiod and writers 
of his school, bear out this view. In fact, Greek religion and 
religious myth, apart from Orphic teaching, have very little to 
say about creation, either on a large or small scale; and the 
statement is often inconsistent and singularly scanty, when 
one compares it even with savage mythologies, which some- 
times offer very quaint and explicit explanations of the origin 
of things. In Greek theology the universe was not the work 
of a pre-existing divinity, but rather the divinities were them- 
selves evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 

® We have, for instance, clearallusions worship at Halicarnassus and being 
to worships that acknowledged him as explained by the word aoxpa, which 
the god of the olive-tree and fig-tree, as | meant, according to Hesychius, a barren 
a god of cattle and corn-growing***, —_oak-tree. 


47, 49; we have the cult-titles evSev5pos b Od, 20. 201. 
and doxpatos, the latter attested for the 
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element wrought upon by some physical impulse. Thus in 
Homer, in spite of Zeus [laryp, it is Okeanos who is the 
physical source of all things, gods and men included*; in 
Hesiod it is Chaos, and men and gods sprung from the same 
source. Yet in his strange myth of the five ages, the third 
and fourth are the creation of Zeus; on the other hand, men 
existed before Zeus attained the power. Again, it was not 
Zeus, but Prometheus or Hephaestus, who created Pandora, 
the mother of women; and it was Prometheus who, in later 
legend, was reported to have made men out of clay. Zeus 
indeed might be the creator or progenitor of a certain tribe of 
men, but this was a special distinction; and other tribes 
preferred the theory that they grew out of the earth or the 
trees or the rocks, or that they existed before the moon was 
made. Therefore the invocation of Zed tarep expresses rather 
a moral or spiritual idea than any real theological belief 
concerning physical or human origins. 

Nor did Greek philosophy or poetry contribute much to 
the conception of a personal god as creator of the world. 
In the philosophers, the theory about the creative principle 
is usually pantheistic or impersonal. What Plutarch tells us 
of Thales” agrees with some of the utterances of Democritus® 
and later Stoicism‘: the deity or creative power is immanent 
in matter. It is true that the belief that God created man 
in his own image is ascribed to the Pythagorean school by 
Clemens®, but the same authority also declares that this 
school regarded the deity, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in it’. The Socrates of Xenophon speaks of 
a personal creator, but physical speculation played little part 
in Socrates’ teaching ; and it is difficult to say that the Platonic 
eds is clearly conceived as a personal creative being. 

Looking at Greek poetry we see that, where it touches 
on this theme, it is predominantly pantheistic. Very rarely 


a 7], 14. 246: Hes. “Epy. 108 &s  p. 150) Zeus is rather the pcews apx7- 


buddev yerydaar Oeol OvnTol T avOpwro. jos than its creator, though he is con- 
b Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 14. 10. ceived as the source of human life. 
© Cic. De Nat. Deor. 1. 120. © Strom. 5, p. 662 P. 
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was Zeus regarded as the creator of the world, the ‘noble 
craftsman, as Pindar calls him once*; and that fragment of 
Sophocles”, which maintains monotheism and a divine origin 
of the physical world and goes on to protest against ordinary 
Greek belief, is of questionable origin. 

The doctrine of Euripides, when it is not atheistic, is 
usually pantheistic; for him Zeus is commonly the aidjp or 
avdykyn or the inner spirit of man. And the tendency which 
this poet encouraged and which became dominant in the 
theologic theory of Stoicism, to resolve the divinities into 
physical phenomena evidently made against the develop- 
ment of a belief in a monotheistic personal first cause. It 
is interesting to see that in this matter there was little 
variance between the mythology of Greece and its philo- 
sophy and poetry®. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the physical character 
of Zeus and the epithets that designate this. A large class of 
these that remain to be noticed are the titles that attest his 
worship on the mountain-tops®°*?, Though we hear also of 
the temple of Hermes on the top of Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in Arcadia, and of Apollo on the hill of Phigaleia, and 
of other divinities whose shrines sometimes crowned the acro- 
poleis, it is only the supreme god of Greece who was habitually 
worshipped on the high places. The chief cult of Messene was 
that of Zeus Ithomatas “6. In Euboea Zeus took his name from 
the Kenean mount where, according to a legend, Heracles had 
founded his worship **; in Boeotia from Mount Laphystos®, 
unless we suppose that in this case the mountain took its 
name from the god, Zeus being here regarded as the raven- 
ing god of winter*. On Mount Pelion Zeus, who was there 
honoured with an altar, was known as Zeus ’Axpaios°, a title 
which sometimes refers to the cult either on the mountain- 
top or on the acropolis of the city ®8. As we hear that 

* Pind. Frag. 29. Aan), to devour. 

Be @lem= 20t7-. paosyes © Not d«ratos, as is read in a frag- 

© Orest. 884; Frag. 935; Frag. Pec- ment of Dicaearchus, Miiller, Frag. 
rithous, 596; Frag. 1007: cf. Aesch. fést. 2. 262; inscriptions found in the 


Frag. Heliades, 65 a. neighbourhood prove axpaios. 
4 Aapvotios: from AaPpvoow (root 
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Aeacus ascended the mountain of Aegina to pray for rain, 
and the Arcadian priest the Lycaean mount for the same 
purpose *?, and the worship on Mount Pelion appears to 
have had the same intention, it is probable that this con- 
secration of the mountain-tops to Zeus expressed the primi- 
tive belief in his physical or elemental character, as the god 
who sent down rain or thunder from the heights, and who was 
therefore called apeovs (according to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the name) in the cult on the mountain between Megara 
and Corinth. The title’Yzaros was originally given to denote 
the deity who was worshipped in high places, but it probably 
came to acquire the same moral significance as the cognate 
term “Yyoros, both being cult-designations of the most High 
odeoe 

In this list the only epithet that is difficult to interpret 
is ‘Odvumios. We find the worship of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens?, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Naxos, and Miletus*®. The theory that the name 
expresses the ‘shining’ god is hardly credible. We cannot 
avoid connecting the word with the Thessalian Mount Olym- 
pus, and we must suppose that it spread from that region over 
the Greek world, either through the diffusion of cult or 
through some prevalent poetic influence. Unfortunately we 
have scarcely any direct historical record of a Zeus-cult on 
that mountain ; as probable evidence of it we can only point 
to the city at its foot, called Avov, that took its name from the 
god. Still it is natural to believe that there was in very early 
times an actual worship of Zeus Olympius in North Thessaly; 
for the foundation of this cult at Athens was connected with 
the legend of the Thessalian Deukalion, and Olympia, which 
took its name from the worship that at an early time was 
planted there, had a close legendary association with Thes- 
saly>, But, as we can gather from the poems of Homer, the 


® The worship at Athens was ancient, chryselephantine statue and appointed 
being connected in legend with Deuka- an official to take charge of it called 
lion, but it only rose into prominence the gardvvTns Ards’ OAvpmiou év date“? *, 
in Hadrian’s time, who built the vast > Vide Preller-Robert, 1, p. 121, 
Olympieion, and dedicated the colossal note 3. 
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name had spread much further than the actual cult, and the 
reason of this is probably the early celebrity of the Thes- 
salian-Aeolic poetry. We may believe that the name of Zeus 
Olympius was familiar in the local religious hymn, for the 
origin of this branch of poetic composition was placed in 
North Greece, and we hear of a cult of the Muses upon 
Olympus. But we must attribute most to the early heroic 
and epic lay which, arising in these regions, was the germ of 
the great Ionic epic; it is probable that from its first begin- 
nings down to the time of Homer the name Olympius was 
attached in this poetry as a permanent epithet to Zeus, who 
had long been associated cither by cult or by the poetic 
imagination of the people with the’ great mountain whose 
snowy summit appeared to the people to be the proper home 
of the god. Even in the Homeric epic the term has come to 
lose its precise local significance ; and passing into the sense 
of ‘celestial’ it comes later to be applied to Aphrodite and 
Hera, and even to Gaea as the divine mother of the gods. 

A higher class of cult-names are those which have a social 
or political significance. In Greek religion, as in others of 
the Aryan races, we may distinguish the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult of the dead ances- 
tor or eponymous hero, a religion not noticed in Homer but 
probably of ancient establishment in Greece. These are 
perhaps two originally distinct systems, or perhaps originally 
the one arose from the other; what concerns us here is to 
note where the two touch. This would happen, for instance, 
where Zeus was regarded as the mythic ancestor of the 
tribe and designated as Zeus *[larp@os°*". This is the strict 
sense of the word, and in this sense, according to Plato, the 
title was not in vogue among the Athenians, who traced their 
descent to Apollo Tlatpos. But the Heracleidae sacrificed 
to Zeus Patroos as their ancestor’. And according to 
a fragment of the Mrobe of Aeschylus quoted above, the 
family of Tantalos worshipped Zeus under this title on Mount 
Ida%°*, and inscriptions prove the existence of the cult of 


© The rarer title Wdzpios is found in Father, and occurs in late Roman and 
Diodorus Siculus, denoting Zers the Carian inscriptions” *. 
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Zeus Iatpéios at Tegea and Chios®®* From the same 
point of view we may explain the titles of Zeus Agamemnon 
and Zeus Lacedaemon at Sparta, often misunderstood °*~*. 
These are ancestral or heroic cults given an Olympian colour ; 
the hero is deified under the name of Zeus*. Secondly, 
matpoos has a more general sense, being applied to the 
divinities that protect the family right, the honour due to 
parents. ‘Reverence Zeus, the Father-God, says Strepsiades 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes appealing to his son with a verse 
from some tragedy ; and the words of Epictetus express the 
Greek belief, ‘all fathers are sacred to Zeus, the Father-God, 
and all brothers to Zeus, the God of the family’ °°'. The name 
dpdyvios can be taken together with a large group of cognate 
titles, all of which reveal that the supreme god was supposed 
to foster the marriage union, the birth of children, the sanctity 
of the hearth, the life of the family and the clan °° 987108, 
He is réAewos not only in the more general sense as the god 
who brings all things to the right accomplishment, the god 
to whom under this title Clytemnestra prays for the accom- 
plishment of her hopes*®; but specially in the sense of the 
marriage god, yapyAvs or yeveOdvos**—a title which was 
common to him and associated him with other divinities, and 
which probably came to him originally from his marriage 
with Hera that was recognized in ancient cult and legend. In 
the Lumenides of Aeschylus, Apollo reproaches the Erinyes 
that they ‘dishonour and bring to naught the pledges of 
Zeus and Hera the marriage-goddess’; and the same 
poet speaks of the first libation at a feast as offered 
to Zeus the god of timely marriage and to Hera*®™*. 
Plutarch says, ‘those who marry are supposed to need five 
divinities, Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia, Aphrodite and 
Peitho, and Artemis above all’; and in this, as in a parallel 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, we discern the universal activity 
attributed to Zeus, who on occasion could assume the special 
functions of nearly all the lower divinities**. Thus, for instance, 


® Wide’s opinion that Agamemnon the evidence for the existence of the 
was the name of an aboriginal god whom cult in Laconia is very late; Lako- 
Zeus displaced is scarcely plausible, as  ¢sche Kulte, p. 12. 
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it is the Erinyes who specially punish wrong done to parents 
and execute the father’s curse; but Zeus Genethlios, the god 
of the birthright, could assume this function also*. 

The most common title that denoted the whole family 
life which Zeus protected was Zets ‘Epxetos, whose worship 
we find on the Acropolis of Athens, at Olympia and at 
Argos, and whose altar stood in the middle of the courtyard 
of the house”. His name could be used as an equivalent 
for the family-tie, by a process not uncommon in Greek 
religious speech, whereby the divinity with its epithet comes 
to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the personi- 
fication of an abstraction®s. Thus in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Creon avers he will slay Antigone ‘ though she were nearer to 
him in blood than “rod wavtos juty Zyros épxeiov,’ the whole 
circle of kindred that God protects. No religion sanctioned 
more strongly than the Greek the duties of child to parent 
and parent to child. Unnatural vice and the exposure of 
children are spoken of as sins against Zeus, the god of birth 
and the god of kinship, though this deep feeling may have 
been late in developing. A passage in Euripides preserved 
by Stobaeus declares that ‘he who honours his parents is 
beloved by the gods in this world and the next’; and the 
compiler quotes a striking and similar passage from Perictione, 
the female philosopher of the Pythagorean school, concerning 
the sanctity of the duties to parents which were enforced by 
penalties in the other world. The parent must be honoured 
more than the statue of the god, according to Plato, who 
asserts that Nemesis accuses before the divine judge those 
who neglect such duties. And the religious character of the 
family is again well illustrated by a line of Euripides, who 
calls the sons the protectors or avengers of the household 


2 The title Aeyxeatys, by which Zeus 
was known at Aliphera in Arcadia’, 
would belong to this group, if it could 
be supposed to denote the god who 
aided women in travail; but this is 
very improbable, as Zeus was never 
supposed to assume the functions of 
Artemis Aoxeia. The myth of the 


birth of Athena was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of Aliphera, and the 
name must be understood as a naive 
popular designation of Zeus ‘in child- 
bed,’ and is an instance of what is very 
rare in Greek religious terminology, 
a cult-title arising directly from a myth. 
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gods and graves. We discover here an idea that is closely 
akin to that which dominates the ancient family-system of 
the Hindoos, namely, that a man must beget children to 
maintain the ancestral worship". 

As the family was a unit of the parpia at Athens, so at 
Athens was Zeus Herkeios coupled with Zeus Phratrios. ‘Zeus 
of the household, Zeus of the clan is mine, says a speaker in 
a comedy of Cratinus the younger, having just returned to 
his relations after a long war. It was from the altar of 
Zeus Ppdrpwos that the ppdrepes brought their vote, when they 
were present at an adoption to give it sanction. And the 
part that Zeus ®pdrpios played in the ancestral worship at 
Athens can be illustrated from more than one Attic inscrip- 
tion'?, In all matters in which the phrateres adjudicated, 
the oath must be taken at the altar of Zeus Ppdrpios, and 
a fine of a hundred drachmae to this god was incurred by any 
one who wrongfully introduced a person into the association ; 
at the great clan-festival of the Apaturia sacrifice was offered 
to Zeus under this title and to Athena. The same appellative 
occurs in Crete in a peculiar dialect-form, dpdtpios, according to 
the most probable interpretation of this word '”*». 

Not only was he the guardian of kinship, but also the 
protector of the family property, and worshipped as Zeus 
Kriyowos!°?, Originally this term, like that of Zeus Plousios, 
denoted the god who gives men the possession of wealth ; and 
the image of Zeus Krijovos stood in the store-rooms of houses, 
and his symbol was commonly an urn containing a mixture 
called dpSpocia'®?i, compounded of water, honey, and various 
fruits. But the name passed naturally, as many of the other 
cult-names passed, into a more extended use ; and we hear of 
the client of Isaeos going to the Peiraeus to sacrifice to Zeds 
Krijuos, to whose worship he was especially devoted, and 
praying that he would grant health and the attainment of 
good things to the Athenian people'**. This worship was 
especially Attic; we find the similar cults of Zeus TIAovovos 
in Sparta’, and Zeus “OAgsuws in Cilicia”. The god who 
protected property was worshipped also as “Opvos, the Hellenic 
counterpart of the Latin Terminus; and Plato lays it down 
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as the first law of Zeus the boundary-god, that one’s neigh- 
bour’s landmark should not be removed 1, 

These are the leading titles of the god of the family ; there 
are others that designate him as the god of the political 
community. Zevs KAdpios is he who sanctified the original 
allotment of land among the clans or divisions of the people. 
The high ground at Tegea was sacred to him, and there seems 
to have been the same cult at Argos, according to a passage 
in the Swpplices of Aeschylus, unless the poet is using the 
title there in the wider sense, designating the god as the 
dispenser of all fortune 1%», 

A higher name in the civic religion is that of Zeus 
TToAvevs '°’, which must be carefully distinguished from Ta- 
Tpoos, as it connotes not the bond of kinship but the 
union of the state". The statue and altar of Zeus Hodueds 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and one of the strangest 
tales of ritual is told by Pausanias concerning it: stalks of 
barley and wheat were placed on the altar, and an ox 
which was kept in readiness approached and ate some of 
the offering ; whereupon it was slain by a priest who was 
called ‘the murderer of the ox,’ and who immediately threw 
down the axe and then fled as though the guilt of homicide 
were on him; the people pretended not to know who the 
slayer was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgement. 
The story as told by Pausanias is very incomplete, and he 
wisely refrains from offering an explanation of what he 
certainly did not understand. A far more valuable and 
detailed account of the ritualistic act and legend is preserved 
by Porphyry, who seems to give us a verbatim extract from 
Theophrastus °°. A certain Sopatros, a stranger in the land 
of Attica, was sacrificing harmless cereal offerings to the gods 
on the occasion of a general festival, when one of his oxen 
devoured some of the corn and trampled the rest under foot ; 
the sacrificer in anger smote and slew him, and then, smitten 


A later cult expressing the politi- in the Imperial period at the Phrygian 
cal union of the state is that of Zeus city of Synnada (Overb. Avzst-Aythol. 
Pandemos, which is attested by one 1, p- 222, Miinztaf. 3. 20, Head, Ast. 
Attic inscription ™, and which existed zm. p. 569). 
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with remorse, fled into exile to Crete, after burying the ox. 
A dearth fell upon the land, and the Delphic oracle declared 
to the men of Attica that the Cretan exile would cause the 
trouble to cease, ‘but they must punish the murderer and 
raise up the dead, and it would be better for*them if at the 
very same sacrifice in which it died they all tasted the flesh of 
the dead and refrained not.’ It was discovered that Sopatros 
had done the deed, and an embassy was sent to him. Wishing 
to free himself from the burden of conscience, he volunteered 
to return, stating that it was necessary to slay an ox again, 
and offering to be himself the slayer, on condition that they 
should make him a citizen and should all take part in the 
murder. The citizens agreed and instituted the ritual of the 
Bovddvia, ‘the murder of the ox, which continued till a late 
period to be the chief act in the Diipoleia, the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. Maidens called water-carriers were appointed to 
bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife; one man 
handed the axe to another, who then smote that one of the 
oxen among those which were driven round the altar that 
tasted the cereal offerings laid upon it; another ministrant 
cut the throat of the fallen victim, and the others flayed it 
and all partook of the flesh. The next act in this strange 
drama was to stuff the hide with grass, and sowing it together 
to fashion the semblance of a live ox and to yoke it to the 
plough. A trial was at once instituted, and the various 
agents in the crime were charged with ox-murder. Each 
thrust the blame upon the other, until the guilt was at last 
allowed to rest on the axe, which was then solemnly tried 
and condemned and cast into the sea. Thus the bidding of 
the oracle was fulfilled; as many as possible had taken part 
in the murder; all had tasted the flesh, the murderous axe 
was punished and the dead was raised to life. The search 
after an explanation of this mysterious practice leads far back 
into the domain of primitive ideas that form the background 
of ritual. Whatever may be the final explanation, the story 
and the ritual reveal this at least, that the Zeus of Attica was 
originally a god of agriculture, and that the community of 
citizens was supposed to have been brought about and main- 
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tained by eating the ox by way of sacrament; and we may 
conclude that the animal was regarded as of kin to the 
worshipper and the god. The special deity of an ox-clan 
becomes the god of the whole state; the ox-man, Bovrns, the 
mythic ancestor of the Bovrada, the priests of Athena Polias 
and Poseidon-Erechtheus, bequeaths his name also to the 
priest of Zeus Polieus'°"°, and Athene herself promised pre- 
cedence to the Diipolia among the sacrifices on the Acropolis 
out of gratitude to Zeus who voted the land to her. Another 
instance that may here be quoted of the religious-political 
significance of the ox in Attic worship is afforded by two late 
Attic inscriptions, showing that the Zeus év HadAadio, the god 
who sat in the judgement-hall of Pallas, where cases of 
involuntary homicide were tried, was served by a priest who 
was called Bov@jyns, ‘the yoker of the ox, a name derived 
from the mythical first tiller of the soil *. 

The worship of Zeus Polieus, which was in vogue in other 
parts of Greece'"’"-2, was apparently less prominent in the 
religion at Athens than that of Athene Polias; but the chief 
parts and activities of political life were consecrated to him 
by such titles as SovAatos, the god who inspired council, to 
whom prayers were made by the members of the PovdA7 
before deliberation ; his statue stood in the council-chamber 
near to that of Apollo and Demos?!, and Athena Bovdaia 
was associated with him. The worship of Zeus ’ApBovAros 1? 
at Sparta had probably the same significance as that of 
BovAatos, which also was found in Laconia ». 

"Ayopatos is an epithet that belonged to Zeus in common 
with many other divinities whose statues stood in the market- 
place'’’. Under this title we must not regard Zeus usually 
as the god of trade, as was Hermes ’Ayopaios, though we 
have one instance of the honesty of a bargain being guaranteed 
by an oath taken in his name™*); but as the god who pre- 
sided over assemblies and trials: it was he who, according to 


“ Vide Appendix on Ritual, p.88. form of Hades: vide®*. Probably 

® The name Eubouleus does not the title ‘ Mechaneus’ under which 
belong to this class, though placed in it Zeus was worshipped at Argos, de- 
by Diodorus Siculus, but always desig-  signated the god who shows men ways 
nated the Chthonian Zeus, another and means"? (suppl.). 
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Aeschylus !°*, awarded victory to Orestes in his trial for 
matricide: ‘Zeus who gives judgement in the court has 
triumphed®’ 

These titles all refer to the peaceful life of the city. As 
a war-god pure and simple Zeus scarcely appears at all, 
a fact which is somewhat remarkable, since the supreme 
god of a warlike people tends naturally to assume such 
functions, as the history of Odin shows; and we may regard 
this as a proof of the civilized quality of the religion of Zeus. 
It is only in the semi-Hellenic cult of Caria that Zeus 
appears preeminently as a warlike god, as Zeus Stratios, ‘the 
god of hosts, and as Zeus Labrandeus, armed with the 
double-headed axe, whose worship penetrated into Attica and 
was organized by a thiasos in the Peiraeus in the third 
century 115 186x,¥, Another appellative of the same divinity 
was Xpvodwp, the god of the golden sword or axe, whose 
cult was of great celebrity at the Carian Stratonicea. The 
worship of Zeus Srparios spread to Bithynia, and in a late 
period to Athens; but the latter city had admitted the worship 
of the Carian Zeus as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century, if Herodotus’ statement is to be believed that it was 
specially observed by the family of Isagoras. Also in the 
ancient period and in the backward regions of Hellas proper 
we may suppose that Zeus had been worshipped directly as 
a god of war. The Eleans preserved the tradition, if not the 
altar, of Zeus Areios, to whom Oinomaos offered prayers before 
his deadly race, which may be regarded as a peculiar ritual of 
human sacrifice '“*, And the Epirote kings at their accession 
took the constitutional oath with their people at the altar 
of Zeus ’Apetos™’ >. In Laconia a military sense may have 
belonged to the titles "Ayjrwp and Koopiyras, which were 
attached to Zeus 1", #°, Zeus ’Aynrwp was the leader of the 
host, to whom the king sacrificed, and from whose altar, if 
the signs were favourable, he carried fire away with him to 
the enemy’s frontier ; the second title is more doubtful, as it 

* The @eot dyopatoe have been by Pindar to Hermes as president of 
thought to be identical with those the games; it is no cult-title of Zeus, 


whom Aeschylus and others called and is only once applied to him, 
ayaviot; the epithet dywvios is applied namely in a line of Sophocles". 
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may denote the god ‘who arrays the ranks, or in a more 
general sense the power that orders the world. The worships 
of Zeus Sthenios near Troezen ™! and of Zeus Strategos at 
Amastus in Paphlagonia!®4, of Zeus Opaydpros, the gatherer 
of the host, at Aegium '*°, belonged to the same class, and it 
is probable that the Zeus Charmon 124 who was honoured with 
a temple near Mantinea was the god ‘who rejoiced in battle,’ 
especially as it stood near the grave of Epaminondas, and as 
x4ppyn refers always to the delight of battle*. But generally 
and essentially for the religion of the developed Greek people 
he is not a war-god nor supreme with the mere physical 
supremacy of strength; he is rather the god of victory and 
victorious peace, after his triumph over the Titans and Giants, 
the god who has Niky for his constant ministrant and who 
dispenses victory and holds the balance of the battle. In this 
respect Zeus Nixnddpos > and Athene Niky stand alone among 
the Olympians; the trophy itself was the sacred aniconic 
representation of Zeus Tropaeus, a name which occurred in 
the worship at Sparta and Salamis 1224 123, 

The Homeric poems in which Zeus decides the fate of the 
combat, but sits aloof, present the actual view of Greek 
religion. No title so fully and feelingly describes the func- 
tions of Zeus, the Helper of men, as Zeus Soter}*8, which 
includes others such as dde€ixaxos, a7otpdmatos,. amipos, ‘the 
warder-off of evil’; and just as Zeus "AvoBarnpios was ‘the 
god who brings the ship to land,’ to whom Alexander offered 
thanksgiving on disembarking in Asia, so Zebs Swrijp was 
worshipped by the sailors of the Peiraeus!’%” as the god who 
could save in shipwreck as well as in war. The watch- 
word of the Greeks at the battle of Cynaxa was ‘Zeus the 
Saviour’ !*8*; and in most localities the cult commemorated 
some deliverance from the perils of war. It was this divinity 
who inspired the Greeks at Plataea with the hopes of victory ; 


® The epithet is usually explained 
with less probability, as designating 
the god ‘who gives joy,’ through the 
harvest or at the feast; for instance by 
Immerwahr, Die Avlte wed Mythen 
Arkadiens, p. 30. 


> Zeus Nixnpdpos, however, does not 
appear asa cult-name. The earliest 
literary statement of the connexion of 
Nike with Zeus is Bacchylides’ frag- 
ment *7, In Himerius Ov. 19. 5 she 
is ‘the daughter of great Zeus.’ 
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to whom the Cyreans offered sacrifice at the close of their great 
march, and to whom the Mantineans the citizens of Megalo- 
polis and the Messenians raised shrines of thanksgiving for the 
freedom which Epaminondas ' victories had brought them. The 
festival with which the Sicyonians honoured the memory of 
Aratus was inaugurated by the priest of Zeus Soter, and we 
have records of his cult at Argos, Troezen, Aegium, Pharsalus, 
Pergamon, and Rhodes, in Ambracia, Aetolia and Lesbos ; 
but the Athenian monuments and ritual of this as of most 
other worships are best known to us. His temple stood in the 
Peiraeus and survived when most of the other buildings there 
had been destroyed; and the ephebi, who were specially 
under his care, rowed trireme-races in his honour at the 
festival of the Diisoteria. In the city itself, where he was 
worshipped in company with Athena Soteira, we hear of no 
temple but an altar and a statue only, near to which inscrip- 
tions commemorating Athenian successes appear to have been 
set up. Oxen were sacrificed in large numbers at the festival 
of the Diisoteria®, and the altar was decked with great pomp; 
and the priest of Zeus Soter, in the P/utus of Aristophanes, 
speaks of the numerous sacrifices habitually made by private 
citizens. It was perhaps through the ceremony of the Greek 
banquet that the title acquired a wider significance, as the 
Zevs Swrip was the god to whom the third libation was offered 
at the close of the feast, and he was regarded at this moment 
as the god who dispensed all good things, as the aya@os datuev 
of the life of man;° so that we may thus understand the 
epithet with which Aeschylus described the prosperous life of 
Agamemnon as ‘that which poured the third libation,’ the life, 
that is, that was specially guarded by Zeus the Saviour. 

Many of the titles above-mentioned and the functions that 
they connote belonged to other divinities as well. But his 
worship has a political significance higher than any other, for 
he alone regarded the unity of Greece, and his cult was 
preeminently Hellenic and not merely local or tribal. As 
Zev; ‘Ovay’pios he gathered the hosts against Troy’*®. As 
’EXevdépios he saved Greece from Persia and was worsh‘pped at 


® Mommsen’s eortologi¢, p. 453. 
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Plataea after the battle, and a striking epigram of Simonides 
preserves the memory of this cult : 

‘Having driven out the Persians, they raised an altar to 
Zeus, the free man’s god, a fair token of freedom for Hellas.’ 

After the victory the Greeks purified the land, bringing 
fresh fire from the hearth of the Delphic shrine; and then 
raised the altar and a temple near the monuments of 
those that had fallen; at the same time the games called 
Eleutheria were instituted, which were still being held every 
fifth year in Pausanias’ time, and in which the chief contest 
was a race of armed men round the altar», At Athens 
also we hear of a statue to Zeus ’Edevépios, which in all 
probability took its name from the same great event as the 
Plataean cult, and not, as Hyperides explained, from the 
enfranchisement of slaves'!*. It stood, according to Pausa- 
nias, in the Cerameicus, near the Stoa Basileios, and near to 
it monuments were set up, such as the shield of the brave 
Athenian who had fallen in the battle against the Gauls at 
Thermopylae, and that important inscription recently found 
containing the terms of the second maritime confederacy of 
Athens, organized, as the decree declares, to free Greece 
from Sparta. The cult-title of Eleutherios appears to 
have become identified at Athens with that of, Soter. 
The worship was found in other parts of Greece also, in 
Samos'®4¢ and, according to Hesychius!*!* at Syracuse 
Tarentum and év Kapiats, or, as the Scholiast on Plato reads, 
ev Kapia; it is probable that the right reading is €v Kapvas, 
and that the place referred to is Caryae, the town in the north 
of Laconia ; an inscription of early date attests the existence 
of the cult on Laconian territory. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus about the occasion of 
the institution of this cult at Syracuse!*'*; it was after the over- 
throw of the tyranny of Thrasybulus in 466 B.C. that a colossal 
statue was raised to Zeus "EAevépios and yearly games founded 
in his honour. We have numismatic evidence of this cult in 
other Sicilian cities, Aetna, Agyrium, and Alaesa, that re- 
gained their freedom through the victories of Timoleon?. 

® Head, Hest. Num. pp. 104, 109, 110. 
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A cognate worship was that of Zeus Hellenios or Panhel- 
lenios in Aegina!*, an ancient cult which was originally 
perhaps special to the Aeacidae or to the Hellenes in 
a narrower sense; but its significance grew with the extension 
of the Hellenic name. The pan-Hellenic character of the 
cult was already expressed in the story that Aeacus ascended 
the Aeginetan mountain to pray to this god in behalf of the 
whole of Greece for rain; but it was the Persian invasion that 
enhanced the value of this cult-title. The Athenian ambas- 
sadors declared at Sparta, according to Herodotus, that they 
had remained true to the Hellenic cause out of reverence to 
Zeus Hellenios. A temple was raised to him in Athens by 
Hadrian, and we find the head of this god with an inscription 
on fourth-century coins of Syracuse. But the worship was 
unfortunately rare in the Greek world; it expressed an ideal, 
recognized partially by the religion of the nation, but never 
attained by its politics. 

A review of the evidence proves that in Greek religion, 
though in certain localities more frequent prayer may have 
been addressed to local god or hero, Zeus possessed a 
political importance such as belonged to no other Hellenic 
divinity. The Cretan, the Messenian, the Arcadian, were each 
national and confederate worships, and the history of Messene 
and Arcadia was reflected in the cults and monuments of 
Zeus Ithomatas and Lycaeus. In Argos Zeus Nemeios was 
joined in worship with Hera Argeia, and the Nemea was 
partly an Argive military festival’**°¥. In Sparta he received 
a title from the land itself and its ancient king, and it was 
the king’s prerogative to sacrifice to Zeus Lacedaemon and 
Zeus Ouranios; as a king-god he was revered in Lebadea, 
Erythrae and Paros!*’. His name is of constant occurrence 
in oaths of alliance, and the kings of Epiros swore by him 
to observe the laws. The Carian worship of the war-god, the 
deity of daylight, becomes under Hellenic influences a political 
and national cult of Zeus. At Prymnessos in Phrygia, 
according to a late inscription found by Prof. Ramsay, Zeus 
was honoured as dpynyérns, the leader of the colony’ *. We 
may note in conclusion that no other Greek deity possessed 
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so long a list of cult-names derived from names of peoples 
and towns!*6, The Bocotian cult of Zeus “Opodduios, the god 
‘who held the people in accord, expressed the faith of 
Hellas °°. 

We have lastly to review the most important class of cults 
and titles that were consecrated and attached to Zeus as 
a god of the moral and spiritual life; and it is in reference 
to these that we can best consider how far the state-religion 
was in harmony with the ethical and religious feeling of the 
great writers and thinkers of Greece. It has been assumed 
that the physical and elemental character of Zeus was 
the earlier, for though the most civilized Greek commu- 
nities recognized this character, yet in its most primitive 
form it appears among the more backward races and in 
the earliest cults, and the assumption is in accord with 
analogies offered by other lines of human development. 
But this progress in the divine idea from the physical to 
the moral significance was remotely anterior to the period 
at which Greek history begins. We may note a trace of 
it in the worship of Zeus MeAéyios at Athens and else- 
winere! >. 

The interpretation of the name MevAiyios is important for 
the right understanding of the religious idea. It certainly did 
not originally signify the ‘kindly’ god; for we gather from 
Plutarch and Hesychius that it was synonymous with patpak- 
mys 1888, which designates the angry or troubled Zeus. Sacri- 
fice was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the beginning of 
winter, in Maimacterion, which according to Harpocration 
took its name from Zeus Mawd«rys, and again in the latter part 
of Anthesterion at the festival of Diasia, the great feast of 
Zeus held outside the city, which Thucydides calls a feast of 
Zeus Meilichios, and which, according to the Scholiast on 
Lucian, was kept with a certain degree of gloom. We gather 
also that the rites were piacular, that is, were regarded as 
atonement for sin. The sacrifices in Locris to the Oeot MetAi- 
ytol, among whom we may include Zeus, were performed in 
the night, and all the flesh of the victim slain must be 
consumed before the morning; if the victim bears away with 
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it the sins of the people, the meaning of the rule that it must 
not be exposed to the light of day becomes obvious. And 
we gather from Xenophon that the same feeling dictated the 
ritual at Athens, where the swine that were offered had to 
be wholly consumed by the fire. We are told also by 
Fustathius that a ram was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the 
end of Maimacterion*, and his skin was used for the purification 
of the city, whose offences by some ceremonious means were 
cast out and passed over into certain unclean objects that 
were then taken away to the cross-roads. This skin was the 
‘fleece of God, which was employed for similar rites of 
purification at Eleusis and in the procession of the Sciro- 
phoria, being placed under the feet of those whose guilt was 
to be taken away. We need not see in this any survival of 
actual human sacrifice, or any hint of the idea that the man’s 
life was really due for which the ‘mild god’ accepted the 
substitution of the ram. We may explain the ceremony 
naturally if we suppose that the guilty or unclean person stood 
on the skin of the sacred animal in order to place himself in 
nearer contact with the god whose favour he wished to regain. 
From all this it seems clear that the title MeAéyuos must 
either have signified ‘the god who must be appeased, and 
therefore alluded directly to the wrath of God, or that the 
angry deity was styled thus by a sort of euphemism, just as 
Hades was termed Eubouleus and the Furies the Eumenides. 
This latter view becomes the more probable, when we see that 
in this worship Zeus is clearly regarded as a god of the lower 
world. The powers below were specially concerned with the 
ritual for the purification of sin, and the swine is the piacular 
animal proper to them, and except in the rites of Meilichios 
and, according to Apollonius Rhodius, of Zeus ‘Ikéouos and 
perhaps of Zeus Pidvos, is nowhere found in the worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. We have also evidence from certain 
monuments that the serpent, the emblem of the earth and the 
dark places below, was the sign of Zeus Meilichios ; and the 
nightly rites at Locris illustrate the gloomy significance of 


® From the evidence of a mutilated another state-sacrifice was offered to 
Attic inscription it would appear that Zeus Meilichios in Thargelion. 
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this epithet. It is for this reason that we find this god asso- 
ciated with Hekate, the goddess to whom the cross-roads were 
sacred. 

This sombre character of Zeus was probably derived, in 
Attica at least, from his functions as a deity of vegetation. 
We hear of Zeus Tewpy’s in Athenian worship, and cereal 
offerings were made to him in Maimacterion, the month of 
Zeus MewAixios. We may gather also from the obscure and 
probably corrupt passage in Thucydides about the Diasia, 
that by the side of the animal sacrifice oblations of the fruits 
of the country were allowed. Possibly, then, Zeus Maimactes 
or Meilichios was first conceived rather as a physical god of 
vegetation, who grew sombre in the winter months, and who 
must be appeased in order that the season of fertility may 
return. But the passage from the physical to the moral 
conception was here easy, and probably very early. For the 
changes in nature and the sky have always been supposed to 
correspond in the earlier and even later stages of religious 
belief to the varying moods of the divinity, and the varying 
conduct of man; and the sacrifices to obtain the season of 
growth and fertility might take the form of piacular offerings 
for sin. It is not improbable that in the earliest period of this 
cult the special sin for which supplication must be made to 
Zeus Meilichios was the sin of kindred slaughter, conceived 
as an offence against the gods at a time when ordinary 
homicide was only a tréspass against men. Thus it was 
for the shedding of kindred blood that Theseus underwent 
purification at the altar of this god'**. And it was to atone 
for civic slaughter that the Argives dedicated a statue of 
which Polycleitos was the sculptor to Zeus Meilichios °°”. 
The very ancient existence of the cult in Greece is suggested 
by the legend of Theseus and proved by the aniconic emblem 
of Zeus Meilichios in the form of a pyramid at Sicyon '’8”. 

As regards his relation to human sin, the conception of 
Zeus is twofold: on the one hand he is wadapvaios, Tiuwpos, 
the god of vengeance and retribution, the god who punishes 
human guilt even in the second and third generation '°~™ ; 
on the other, a larger class of epithets 14!~1** designate him as 
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the god of the suppliant, to whom those stricken with guilt 
can appeal. Zevds ixrip, tkéovos, pvEios*, is he who helps the 
suppliant and to whom the criminal flees; zpoorpdma.os, to 
whom the suppliant turns; xa@dpo.os, the god who purifies. 
It is interesting to note that in actual Greek cult the latter 
class of epithets were far more in vogue than the former, the 
‘retributive’ class. We have no inscriptions and no state 
records of the worship of the god of vengeance and retribution ; 
it is only in Cyprus, and only on the authority of Clemens ™’, 
that the cult of Zeus Tiwwpds is attested. Naturally the 
public religion aimed rather at averting than invoking the 
divine anger ; and we hear of the worship of @véios at Argos 
and in Thessaly, and of Ka@dpov.os in Olympia and Athens. 
The oath taken by certain public functionaries of the latter 
city, according to the Solonian formula which Pollux gives, 
was sworn in the name of the god of supplication, cleansing, 
and healing. The name of Zeus ‘Ikéovos occurs in a very early 
Spartan inscription, and the titles of Zeus Paian at Rhodes !*° 
and ’Azotpdémavos 14, the averter of ill, at Erythrae express the 
same idea of the deity. The full account of these functions 
of Zeus touches on the earliest conception of crime, the 
earliest conscience of the race, and the prevalence of these 
cults in Greece proves the profundity of the moral thought 
concerning murder and sacrilegious sin. Examining certain 
legends we might conclude that it was the shedding of 
kindred blood which was the aboriginal sin for which the 
worship of Zeus ‘Ikéovos, the god of supplication, was established, 
this sin and perjury constituting perhaps the first conceptions 
of sacrilege. The first murderer in Greek legend was Ixion, 
and his crime was the treacherous murder of a kinsman ; 
visited with madness by the Erinyes, he was also the first 
suppliant who appealed to Zeus ‘Ikéovos, and probably it was 
in relation to him that Zeus is called by Pherecydes txéovos 
kal dddortwp, the god of the suppliant and the guilty outcast. 
The offence of the Danaides who slew their husbands was the 
same in kind, and here also the legend regarded Zeus as the 


" igios appears to have possessed times the god who protects, sometimes 
an ambiguous sense, designating some- the god who punishes the exile. 
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originator of the rites of purification. The divine punishment 
for this sin was madness, and the divine ministers who carry 
out the will of Zeus Tiwp%s and Madapvaios were the Erinyes, 
the powers who themselves came into being through the 
outrage committed by a son upon his father, who pursued 
Orestes and Amphion for their act of matricide, and who 
were so closely interwoven with the tradition of kindred 
slaughter in the house of Laios. And perhaps the first 
need of purification arose from the same sort of acts, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, as the legends of Theseus, Belle- 
rophon, and Athamas and others illustrate*. Here then we 
have the expression in religious myth and ritual of the 
striking fact in early Greek clan-usage and law, namely, that 
the shedding of kindred blood was originally an offence of 
an entirely different kind from the slaying of an alien, 
probably because the god himself was considered in the 
former case as akin to the slayer and the slain In early 
Greek society it is clear that to kill an alien was a secular 
matter which only concerned the kin of the slain, the avengers 
of blood, who might pursue the slayer or accept a weregilt ; 
it was no sin, unless the alien had been a suppliant or under 
the protection of the stranger's god. But the slayer of his 
kinsman was a sinner under the ban of God; the legends do 
not seem to show that his fellow-kinsmen would at once 
punish him with death”, but that he must be outcast from 
the community and that Zeus and the Erinyes must deal with 


® The story in the Athamantid family own brother. Of the typical instances 


of the sacrificial slaughter of the king 
and the king’s son is probably in 
its origin no legend of mere kindred 
slaughter, but may have arisen from 
very early ideas concerning the sacrifice 
of the god or the divine representative ; 
but another legend given by Apollo- 
dorus (1. 9, 2) speaks of the mad 
Athamas being driven from Boeotia for 
slaying Ino’s son Learchus, and appeal- 
ing to Zeus to know where he is to 
dwell. The same author (2. 3, 1) nar- 
rates that Bellerophon fled from Corinth 
because he had involuntarily slain his 


that Ovid gives (Fast. 2. 39) of purifi- 
cation for sin, all but one are concerned 
with the slaughter of kinsmen, and this 
may be said of nearly all those collected 
by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 967-969. 

» Tlepolemos, who slew his kinsman, 
was threatened with death by the other 
members of his family (/7. 2. 665) ; but 
by a Boeotian law which, according 
to Plutarch, prevailed in the mythical 
period, the shedder of kindred blood 
‘must leave Boeotia and become a sup- 
pliant and a stranger.’ 
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his guilt. But the god of vengeance himself provided the 
mode of escape through purification and sacrifice of sin. The 
legends tell us little concerning the nature of these rites, but 
speak only of the outcast wandering until some compassionate 
stranger receives him into his home and cleanses him. But 
the ritual of the historic period had probably been handed 
down from very ancient times, and we are supplied with some 
information about this, chiefly from the account in Apollonius 
Rhodius of the cleansing of Jason and Medea!**. The usual 
piacular victim was a young pig, which was held over the 
head of the guilty, as we see Apollo holding it over Orestes 
in a vase-painting that represents his purification*. And the 
blood of the slaughtered animal was then poured over his 
hands, with invocation of Zeus Ki@dpovos. In some accounts 
bathing in the water of a river or the sea appears to have been 
a necessary part of the ceremony’. The latter practice is 
easily explained, as physical and moral purity are scarcely 
distinguished in ancient ritual; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand the pouring blood over the hands. We know that the 
pig was specially sacred to the lower deities, who no less than 
Zeus were outraged by wrongful homicide, and to whom Zeus 
Meilichios and for the occasion probably Zeus Ka@apouos were 
akin, and we may suppose that the blood of this animal, like the 
fleece of the sacred ram in the lustral ceremonies at Athens, 
was supposed to bring the guilty into nearer contact with the 
estranged divinity and had power to win him reconciliation. 
The chief benefit to the purified person was the recovery of 
his right of fellowship with men, and, while in the legends he 
is represented usually as continuing to live in his new home, 
in the later period he could return to his native land under 
certain conditions, if the relatives of the slain consented. 

It is easy to imagine how vitally this religious usage in the 
Zeus cult might influence the growth of moral ideas of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 

Another signal act of sacrilege was perjury, the guilt of 
which was matter of cognizance for the gods of the lower 


Arche Zevt., E8615) Dat. 137 and > Athenae. 410 a. and b. Cf. Zp. 
138. Taur. 1193. 
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world and the Erinyes, but especially also for Zeus, whose 
name occurs in nearly all the formulae of the state oath. 
The statue of Zeus “Opxios stood in the council-hall of 
Olympia holding in each hand a thunderbolt, the most 
terrifying in aspect of all the statues of Zeus that Pausanias 
knew of 478, The strength of this belief in the religious 
character of the oath is shown by passages in Homer which 
speak of the punishment of the oath-breaker after death*, and 
by the lines in Hesiod’s 7/eogony where the oath is already 
personified as a child of the lower world, born to be ‘the 
scourge of men’; while in Sophocles he is spoken of as the 
all-seeing child of Zeus!" °. No doubt the oath was never a real 
concrete divinity either in early or late periods ; originally an 
abstract idea of a quality or function of the divine nature, it 
becomes personal because of the strength of the belief, and is 
partially separated from the divinity. The ceremony of the 
oath-taking at Olympia is strikingly described by Pausanias”, 
and reminded him of the account in the //zad where Aga- 
memnon takes the oath over the boar,an animal sacred to the 
lower gods, which is then slain and cast into the sea*. The 
freethinkers of Greek literature scarcely deviate from the 
popular religious thought as regards the sanctity of oaths. 
Even Euripides, to whom loose morality in this respect has 
been wrongly attributed, strongly maintains in a striking 
fragment that the gods admit no excuse for perjury: ‘ Thinkest 
thou the gods are inclined to pardon, when by false swearing 
a man would escape death or bonds or violence ...? Then 
either they are less wise than mortal men, or they set fair 
specious pleas before justice %.’ 

But we must not suppose that, at any period of Greek thought 
of which we have record, the sphere of sin against the gods was 


» [1]. 3. 279; 19. 260. thus be destroyed from off the earth. 

b 5.24, 10-11. 4 /yag. 1030. Such sentiments as 

¢ Probably the animal consecrated by those expressed in A7pfolytus, 610, and 
this ceremony was under a specialtaboo,  Jphigenta in Aulis, 394, must not be 


and his carcase could not be disposed of — regarded as Euripides’ own; they are 
in the ordinary way; or possibly the | merely dramatic sophistries uttered by 
act was ‘mimetic,’ and expressed an im- _ certain characters under stress of cir- 
precation that the perjured man might — cumstances. 
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limited to perjury or kindred murder. Both as regards retri- 
bution and expiation the sphere of Zeus in Hesiod and Homer 
is as wide as human life. He is wavdézrns, ‘the all-seer,’ in 
a moral rather than a physical sense, and the term recalls the 
frequent utterances of the poets concerning the all-seeing eye of 
Aixy or Justice. The latter is the special ministrant, companion, 
and emanation of Zeus, although associated with the nether 
divinities also. And where she is given a parentage, being 
originally only an abstract idea, it is Zeus who is her father ; 
and it is with the weapon of Zeus that she overthrows the 
unjust 14°. 

With Aikn Themisis closely connected, and as Aixy proceeded 
from Zeus, so Themis herself, who was originally an independ- 
ent deity with a worship and oracle at Delphi, was absorbed 
by Zeus, when she had become a name significant of right in 
general. Thus in Aeschylus we hear of the Themis or right of 
Zeus KAdptos, the god of allotments, and in Pindar of the Themis 
of Zeus Zévos, the god of hospitality. And Hesiod speaks of 
the daipoves, the army of spirits who are the watchers of Zeus 
over the whole life of man ; and elsewhere in Greck literature 
there are not wanting hints of the profound idea that a moral, 
law, sanctioned by Zeus, prevails even in the animal world ™* 
Even in its application to blood-guiltiness we see that the 
divine idea expands. Not merely the shedder of kindred 
blood has offended against Zeus, and is under the ban of the 
Erinyes: the latter dwelt on the rock of the Areopagus, where 
any case of murder could be tried; and the homicide who was 
acquitted by this court had to offer sacrifice to the Eumenides, 
as though they had yet to be pacified, or as a thank-offering to 
them for letting him go. And according to the law of Solon, 
the judges at Athens must swear by Zeus, ‘the god of the 
suppliant, the god of purification, and the healer of guilt ead’? 
As the political community expanded, all bloodshed, if the 
victim had any rights at all within the city, became a political 
offence, as well as a sin which needed purification®. There is 


© This extension of the idea of sinin the purification of Achilles from the 
regard to bloodshed is at least as early blood of Thersites ; this may be an 
as the time of Arctinus, who described advance on the religious view of 
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a curious passage in Antiphon, that has almost a modern 
tone, on the sacredness of human life. The murderer pollutes 
any sacrifice in which he partakes, and his presence exposes 
others also to divine wrath, a belief on which the orator 
attempts to establish an indirect proof of innocence*. Murder 
might still be sacrilege, even if the victim was not of the same 
state, and Zeus Pvgios became the god to whom any man 
would appeal who wished to clear himself of the guilt of any 
bloodshed, as Pausanias, the Spartan king, made sacrifice to 
him to atone for the death of the maiden whom he had in- 
voluntarily slain. Only, the older and narrower idea survived 
in the enactment of Attic law that the kinsmen might decide 
whether to prosecute or to forgive the involuntary homicide”, 
and even Aeschylus® seems to suppose that the EKumenides 
pursue, not any murderer, but only the slayer of his kin. 

Still wider is the conception of Zeus ‘Ixéovos in its fullest 
development. Not the blood-guilty only, but the man who 
fears any evil from his fellows could put himself under his 
protection ; and the reverence claimed for Zeus ‘Ixéovos is the 
text of the drama of Aeschylus: ‘We must needs respect the 
jealousy of Zeus, the suppliant’s god; for the fear of him is 
deepest among mortal men!*#*°.’ Here, as in other cases 
already noted, the god with his epithet seems to have been 
used almost as an abstraction to denote a certain right or 
duty ; and seems to have had a separate existence in and for 
each person who claimed his aid. ‘Thou hast escaped the 
god of my supplication, says Polyxena to Odysseus in the 
fflecuba of Euripides. To no other function or attribute 
of Greek divinity does the conception of divine grace so 
naturally attach, and every altar could shelter the suppliant ; 


Homer. 


But it is too much to say 
that the latter poet knows nothing even 
of purification for the murder of kins- 
men, as he makes clear mention of 
piacular sacrifices for sin in general, 
a far more advanced idea (//. 9. 495); 
and there is probably an allusion to the 
rites of Zeus Ka@dapovos, which are cer- 
tainly older than Homer, in the pas- 
sage which mentions the man who had 


slain his cousin and who went as a sup- 
pliant to Peleus and Thetis (//. 16. 
574). In any case his silence would be 
no argument, as none of the actual per- 
sonages in his epic commit this sin. 

* Pp. 686 and 749; cf. Aesch. dg. 
337: 

> Dem. pds Maxapr. p. 1069. 

¢ Hum. 605. 
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so that the classification given by Pollux 1°* of the divine 
titles almost resolves itself into the distinction between deol 
madapvator and txéoro1, the gods of vengeance and of supplica- 
tion. Down to the end of paganism many shrines possessed 
the right of sanctuary, a right which often clashed with the 
secular law. The legend of Ajax and Cassandra, the story 
about the Hera at Sybaris who closed her eyes when the 
suppliants were dragged away from her altar, illustrate the 
prevalent feeling of classical times. This broad conception 
of Zeus ‘Ikéovos appears also in the Homeric account of the 
Atraé >, the personal powers of prayer, whom the poet calls 
the daughters of Zeus, and who plead for men against Ate, 
and who appeal to Zeus against those who neglect them. 
And this early spiritual idea which we find in the //zad gave 
rise to an actual worship of Zeus Acraios °, which the coins 
of the Bithynian Nicaea attest, and receives beautiful expres- 
sion in the drama of Sophocles: ‘ nay, but as mercy shares the 
judgement-seat of Zeus to judge every act of man, let mercy 
be found with thee too, my father.’ The suppliants’ fillets 
are called by Aeschylus ‘the emblems of the god of mercy #8.’ 

A narrower, but cognate, conception is that of Zeus Xenios, 
who was worshipped throughout the Greek world'**. This 
worship is rooted in very ancient moral ideas; the sanctity of 
the stranger-guest, who as early as Homer and probably 
much earlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 
almost as great as the sanctity of the kinsman’s life, and to 
slay him was a religious sin, for which, according to one 
legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale*. Originally 
the god of hospitality—for in primitive society the stranger 
must be the guest of some one—he becomes the god to whom 


2 Tac. Ann. 3. 60-63. 

> 71. g. 498. 

¢ Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 509. 

4 Frag. Hist. Graec. Pherecydes, 34 : 
AéyeTar 5E Ws ayavaxthaas 6 Zeds ent 
7™ €evoxtovia mpoceragev “Eppn Aa- 
Bovra tov “Hpakdéa mwdAnoa Sixny Tov 
gévov. To explain this curious story of 
the hero being sold into slavery, we 
may note two other instances in legend : 


the slavery of Apollo to Admetus for 
the slaughter of the Cyclopes, and that 
of Cadmus to Ares for causing the 
death of the ‘Sparti,’ the descendants of 
the god; and we may believe that these 
legends arose from the occasional prac- 
tice of the kinsmen accepting the slavery 
of the homicide as an atonement for the 
bloodshed. 
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any stranger is consecrated. According to Plutarch, the 
honours paid to Zeus Xenios were many and great !?; we 
have record or epigraphical proof of his worship at Sparta, 
where he was associated with Athena Xenia, at Rhodes, where 
a religious association existed called the Avs &ervacral, the 
worshippers of Zeus Xenios, and at Athens, where, as we 
gather from an inscription, the metics and resident merchants 
formed a company for the purpose of this cult. As a city 
could confer fevia, the privileges of a public guest, upon any 
favoured stranger, so we read that Apollonius of Tyana was 
made the guest of Zeus by the public vote of the Spartans!" °, 
Greek literature, early and late, is full of evidence of the deep 
religious feeling attaching to this cult. Charondas, the 
Sicilian legislator, insists on the duty of receiving the stranger 
reverently, ‘because the worship of Zeus Xenios is common to 
all nations, and he takes note of those who welcome and those 
who maltreat the stranger 19" ‘The stranger, Plato says 
in the ZLaws!*°, ‘being destitute of comrades and kinsmen, 
has more claim on the pity of gods and men: the power 
that is strong to avenge is therefore the more zealous to 
help him,’ 

Akin to this worship was that of Zeus Philios 1, the god 
of friendship, who was honoured at Megalopolis, Epidauros 
and Athens, where an association was founded in his name, 
and his priest enjoyed a special seat in the theatre. Some- 
times this title only designated the god of the friendly 
banquet, and an inscription shows that the peérouxor at Athens 
observed this cult. And thus we can understand why he was 
invoked by the parasite of Diodorus, and how he came to be 
partially identified with Bacchus at Megalopolis in a work 
of the sculptor Polycleitus the younger. But the term had 
a deeper meaning, for Zeus Philios is essentially the god who 
fosters friendship, and to whom friends appeal ; and this con- 
ception is enlarged by Dio Chrysostom, who sees in the great 
Pheidian statue the Zeus Philios who would plant love and 
abolish enmity among the whole human race. The cult does 
not appear to have been ancient ; the first mention of it occurs 
in a fragment of Pherecrates. A term almost synonymous is 
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ératpetos 12, denoting ‘the god of good comradeship’ ; some- 
times with allusion to the banquet, as we find in a fragment of 
Diphilus. But in Crete the cult may well have had a political 
or military significance ; and the festival of éraipideva, which 
was celebrated at Magnesia in North Greece and in Macedon, 
was associated with the name of Jason, who sacrificed to this 
god before setting sail in the Argo with his comrades. 

In certain parts of the popular religion of Zeus, so far 
as it has been examined, we can detect a high morality that 
strikingly contrasts with the character of many of the Greek 
myths ; though, of course, the same ideas that are expressed 
in cults are expressed in those myths that explain the cult. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to see that in certain cases 
the comparatively crude morality of the cults contrasted in 
turn with the deeper views of the poets and philosophic 
writers who thought and spoke freely concerning the relations 
of the gods to men. This is specially true of the doctrine 
of retribution, of which the simplest and least moral form in 
Greek popular belief is that even innocent excess of prosperity 
is of itself an evil thing, awakening the jealousy of the gods. 
Behind this is perhaps the cruder idea that the divinity is not 
the friend but the enemy of man, an idea that is dimly 
expressed in the primitive Hesiodic story of Prometheus’ 
favour and Zeus’ disfavour to man. But it appears con- 
spicuously in the childlike doctrine of Nemesis that lived long 
in the Greek mind ; and the legend of Bellerophon’s fall and 
melancholy wanderings, given in Homer without any hint 
of any sin committed by the hero but rather as a result 
of superhuman prosperity, the story of Polycrates’ ring, of 
Philip’s prayer mentioned by Plutarch, that the gods would 
give him some slight misfortune to counterbalance his con- 
tinual success, are illustrations of this naive religious belief 
that lasted as long as the Hellenic race. Its plainest 
expression is in the lines of Aesopus, ‘if a man has some good 
fortune he receives Nemesis by way of compensation?’ ; the 
most foolish is in the epigram of Antiphilos Byzantios on the 
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danger of speaking of the morrow *. This is merely a religious 
form of the old superstition of luck, and it is natural enough 
that the religious thinkers among the Greeks tried to reform 
this doctrine. The story of Bellerophon becomes so to speak 
moralized, perhaps by the popular imagination, or perhaps by 
Pindar himself, who at least is the earliest authority for the 
more ethical version of the story: namely, that Bellerophon’s 
fall was due to his ambitious attempt to scale heaven °. 
The most outspoken writer on this subject is Aeschylus. 
At first, indeed, he expresses himself like an ordinary 
Greek: ‘excess of fair report is a burdensome thing, for 
the jealous eye of God hurls the lightning down’®’; but 
later on he gives the more advanced view as one peculiar 
to himself, maintaining that it was not a man’s prosperity 
but the evil use of it that brought Nemesis“. The actual 
cult of Nemesis as a concrete goddess will be examined 
later; as a moral personification, whether rational or irra- 
tional in principle, she is not a separate power from Zeus, 
for it is through her that he acts, and in the Phoentssae 
of Euripides she is invoked as if she wielded his thunder- 
bolts ®. 

Another idea in the Greek theory of divine retribution is 
common to it with the Hebraic, namely, that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, that the curse cleaves to 
the race, or that the community is punished for the sin of one. 
An historical illustration of this clan-morality is the view— 
held strongly by the Lacedaemonians—that the descendants 
at Athens of those who committed sacrilege in the Cylonian 
conspiracy were under a curse, especially Pericles. Such 
a doctrine was seen to have its questionable side as a religious 
axiom, not only by Hebrew prophets, but by Greek thinkers. 
We find a protest against its justice in Theognis, who prays 
that the gods would punish the guilty in his own person, and 
not avenge the sins of the fathers upon the children’. But 
the doctrine held its ground even in the most religious minds: 


Ath Pal. 71030; © Agam. 466. e 184. 
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Aeschylus himself is full of it, although he occasionally tries 
to find a compromise between this and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility by supposing that the curse works 
through the generations because the descendants each commit 
new acts of guilt. 

These are special questions arising about the doctrine of 
retribution ; but the whole theory that the gods sent evil to 
man because of sin or of some other reason did not remain 
without criticism and modification. In the first place, the 
retribution theory did not always square with the facts of 
experience : this difficulty could be met by the profounder con- 
ception, that the ways of the divine agency are unseen, that 
‘God is not like a passionate man, inclined to avenge every 
small act *, that ‘ Justice moves along a silent path °, or that 
God’s retribution is purposely slow, so as to teach men to 
restrain their own wrath*. Secondly, the morality of the 
retribution theory became boldly and searchingly questioned : 
and native Greek thought can claim for itself the distinction 
that it not seldom rose to the conception that God could 
do no evil to any, not even by way of punishment for 
sin. According to the view of the old myth the slaying 
of Neoptolemos at Delphi was divine retribution, because 
his father had insulted Apollo; but Euripides places a 
daring phrase in the mouth of the messenger ’—‘then the 
god remembered an ancient grudge like a_base-minded 
man’—and an echo of this sentiment is faintly heard in 
Plutarch ®. Euripides indeed is not consistent, though his 
inconsistency may be due to dramatic appropriateness. By 
the side of the profoundly Mephistophelean sentiment, ‘the 
gods have set confusion in our lives that in our ignorance 
we may reverence them‘, we have other utterances of 
his, in which he excludes evil or evil-doing from the notion 
of divinity: ‘it is men who impute their own evil nature to 
God; for I think there can be no evil in God®’ ; and again, 
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‘if the gods do evil, they are not gods*  Bacchylides? 
declares that it is not Zeus, the all-seeing one, that is the 
cause of great troubles to men ; and similarly Menander holds 
that every man at his birth has a good spirit ‘ who stands by 
his side to guide him through the mystery of life, for that 
a spirit can be evil must not be believed °’. 

Such expressions are in accord with Plato’s view in the 
Republic, that the gods never do evil to men, and, if they 
send misfortune, it is for an educational or moral purpose ; 
and Aeschylus had already given this thought powerful utter- 
ance in the Agamemnon, where he maintains that the object 
of Zeus is to bring men to pornos or cwppootvy through 
suffering ¢. 

A different attempt to reconcile the fact of evil in the 
world with the absolute beneficence of God was the curious 
theory put forward by the author of De Mundo*, that the 
divine power coming from a very distant sphere was some- 
what exhausted before it reached us. The problem of evil 
did not weigh very heavily on the spirit of Greek religious 
speculation, which contented itself with such solutions as 
those which I have mentioned, without taking refuge in the 
theory of a future life. And Greek cult, though little affected 
by philosophic inquiry, amply admitted this beneficent cha- 
racter of Zeus, while the conservative spirit of ritual preserved 
something of the darker aspect. On the whole, one might say 
that the bright and spiritual belief of Plutarch ‘, ‘that the gods 
do well to men secretly for the most part, naturally rejoicing 
in showing favour and in well-doing, though it rises above 
the average popular feeling, yet stands nearer to it than the 
temper of the superstitious man in Theophrastus. 

The relation of Zeus to Moipa, or destiny, has yet to be 
considered—a question that touches on the part played by 
free-will and fatalism in Greek religion. A cult-name of Zeus 
at Athens, at Olympia, and probably at Delphi and in Arcadia, 
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was Moupayerns, ‘the leader of fate, with which we may com- 
pare the title of Zeus ’Evaicwos, ‘the controller of destiny,’ at 
Coronea 1%, 4, The question might be put thus—how did 
Greek religion reconcile a belief in fate with the omnipotence 
of Zeus as ordinarily believed? Looking at the growth of 
the conception we find that Homer rarely regards Moira as 
a person ; the word is used by him generally as an impersonal 
substantive signifying the doom of death. It is Zeus who 
dispenses this and the other lots of men; it is Zeus who holds 
the balance of life and death in the strife—who has on the 
floor of heaven the two urns of good and ill fortune from 
which he distributes blessing or sorrow. It is an anachronism 
in Plutarch when he says, wishing to defend the Homeric 
Zeus from the charge of sending evil to men, that Homer 
often speaks of Zeus when he meant Motpa or Tvyn*; when 
Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus. Only thrice? in 
Homer do we find the Motpa: regarded as persons who at the 
birth of each man weave for him the lot of life and death. 
The question has been vehemently discussed whether in these 
poems there appears the conception of the overruling power 
of destiny to which even the gods must bow. This is strongly 
denied by Welcker °, and with reason: he points out that it is 
Zeus himself who sends the Motpa; that the phrase Moipa 
Avs, ‘the doom of God, is habitual with him, so that where 
poipa is used alone it may be regarded as an abbreviative for 
this ; that neither Homer nor the later epic poets ever refer 
the great issues of the war to potpa, but in the Cyfprza it is 
Zeus’ intention to thin population, in the //zad it is his 
promise to Thebes that is the @éogarov, the divine decision, 
which governs events. The casting the lots of Hector and 
Achilles into the scale cannot be interpreted as a questioning 
of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this else- 
where; the act might as naturally be explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Welcker prefers, as a symbol 
of his long and dubious reflection. When Hera and Athene 
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remonstrate with Zeus for wishing to save Sarpedon or Hector, 
‘who had long been due to death, this cannot mean that fate 
had decided against Zeus in the matter, but that Zeus ought 
not to interfere with the ordinary course of events which was 
making against these heroes, or with his own prior decision. 
And it is quite obvious that Zeus feels he could stop their 
fate if he liked. Motpa and the will of the gods are often ex- 
pressly given as synonyms; in the same breath the dying 
Patroclus tells Hector that Zeus and Apollo had _ over- 
come him, and then that Moira and Apollo had slain him ®?. 
And a striking passage at the beginning of the Odyssey” at 
once maintains the free action of men, and the identity of 
Moira and God’s will: Zeus complains that men wrongly 
accuse the gods of evil which they suffer through their own 
sins—suffering t7ép pdpov, contrary to what fate or the gods 
intended. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider what 
was the earliest character of the personal Motpa:, for, though 
Homer cared little for them, there were such personal figures 
in his age. As such they belonged to the cloudy and demo- 
niac company of the Kijpes and Erinyes. Hesiod speaks of 
certain older Motpar® who were the daughters of Night, the 
children of the lower world, the abode of death—probably 
goddesses of birth and death, perhaps more concerned with 
the latter, as Homer most frequently uses the term in reference 
to death and they appear on the Hesiodic shield as demons of 
slaughter. How very slight was their claim to omnipotence 
may be gathered from a very curious reference to them in the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes‘, in which they are described as 
winged, white-haired women once the teachers of Apollo, and 
still giving men right guidance, if they could obtain sufficient 
oblation of honey. These are perhaps the faded figures of an 
older world of worship, personages whose power Apollo is 
accused by the Eumenides of supplanting®. What relation then 
have these to the other Mofpa: mentioned in the 7heggony' 
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who receive the names of Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
and are called the daughters of Zeus and Themis? Pro- 
bably they are the same, and we might explain the double 
account in this way: as the meaning of potpa was enlarged 
the Moipa: became more than goddesses of death, and were 
regarded as goddesses of destiny in general, supposing they 
were not this originally ; then a more reflective age became 
aware that such functions might clash with the power of Zeus, 
and therefore they are affiliated to him as Dike was; since to 
say they were his daughters was equivalent to saying that 
they were his ministers, emanations, or powers. 

But the sense of the possible conflict between Zeus and 
Destiny increased as abstract speculation on the nature of 
things advanced. It was probably through philosophy— 
perhaps the early physical Ionic philosophy—that the idea 
of an overruling necessity became prevalent; for we find 
ejuapwern among the conceptions of Heraclitus, and the 
chorus of Euripides’ A/cestzs confess that it was philosophical 
studies which taught them that there was nothing stronger 
in the world than Destiny or avdyxn. At any rate, the idea 
grew in force and did not remain academic merely, but played 
a prominent part in the greatest drama of the religious 
mythology, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. His hero is sup- 
ported by the knowledge that there is a greater power than 
that of Zeus*: ‘Fate the all-fulfiller has otherwise decreed 
the end of these things. Who then holds the helm of neces- 
sity? The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes.” It may 
however be said that this is the view of the opponent of Zeus, 
and that the knot is loosened by the reconciliation of Zeus with 
the Moipa ; but the difficulty remains that the supremacy of 
Zeus has certainly been represented as in danger». And there 
seems to be the same questioning of the divine omnipotence 
latent in the obscure passage in the chorus of Agamemnon, 
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ei 5& py Teraypéva potpa poipay ex OeGr eipye pr wr€ov pepe, 
which appears to speak of a higher power that overbears the 
©cddev Moipa, or the will of heaven; a doctrine which might 
be discovered also in the saying of Herodotus, ‘it is impossible 
even for a god to escape the destined fate, which is perhaps, 
however, only a rhetorical phrase. Certainly it is not the 
usual theory of Aeschylus; in his view it is generally Zeus 
himself who maintains the order of the world, ‘who by ancient 
law guides destiny aright.’ It is Zeus himself who inspires 
Apollo with his oracles, the utterances of destiny ®, ‘and in 
whose hands are the scales of fate4’ Even in Euripides it is 
Zeus himself who is conjectured to be the vods or the dvdyxy 
of the universe: ‘Oh thou that stayest the earth and hast thy 
firm throne thereon, whosoe’er thou art that bafflest man’s 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity of nature, 
or the mind of man, to thee I raise my voice®.’ In the ode to 
necessity in the A/ces¢is it is Zeus who accomplishes by the 
aid of necessity whatever he decrees; just as, in the verses 
quoted by Eusebius, the powers of the Fates are said to have 
been delegated to them by Zeus‘. And in the summary of 
Zeus character at the end of the Aristotelian De JZundo, 
Zeus is described as absorbing in himself etywapyevn, or 
Destiny, as he absorbs every other agency. In the prayer 
of the Stoic Cleanthes, Zeus and Destiny are invoked as 
twin powers. 

This then, on the whole, is the solution of the question 
put forward by Greek speculation, whether poetical or philo- 
sophical ; the difficulty was always there for any one who 
chose to separate Zeus from Mo?pa, and Lucian’s humour in the 
Zeus Tragoedus fastens on the antinomy. Within the domain 
of cult the contradiction scarcely existed, for the Motpar 
received but scant worship; the formula of Zeus Mowpayérns 
unconsciously expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy, 
while as a principle of conduct the idea of fatalism scarcely 
existed for the ordinary Greek. The Stoic view had but little 
to do with the average belief, and the astrological aspect 
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of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of the Greek 
world. 

At the close of the investigation into the cults and religion 
of Zeus, it is necessary to ask how far his supremacy and 
predominance introduces a principle of order or a monotheistic 
tendency into the Greek polytheism. The answer will vary 
according as we regard the cults or the literature. Confining 
our attention to the period of Hellenism proper, we find in 
the state religions and in the popular worship a singular 
extent of function assigned and a very manifold ethical 
character attached to Zeus. Some of his characteristics and 
epithets belonged to other divinities also, but he is prominently 
the guardian of the whole physical and moral world, the god 
who protects the life of the family, the clan, the city, and the 
nation, the god of retribution and forgiveness of sins, and his 
voice was the voice of fate. Yet all this as regards cult 
made in no way for monotheism, for Greek religious conser- 
vatism was timid, and was much more inclined to admit new 
deities than to supplant a single one. Besides, the minutiae 
of cult were designed to meet the minute wants of the daily 
life, and Zeus was not so much concerned with the small 
particulars as Hermes or Heracles ; just as in many villages 
of Brittany or Italy the local saint is of most avail. Therefore 
there were more statues to Hermes and more dedications to 
Athene at Athens, to Asclepios at Epidauros, than to Zeus. 
And it is difficult to mention a single Greek divinity whose 
worship perished before all perished at once. When Oriental 
ideas began to work upon the older beliefs, somewhat before 
and still more immediately after the conquests of Alexander, 
their influence is by no means monotheistic. Isis is introduced 
and fused with Hera and Artemis, Baal Serapis and even 
Jehovah with Zeus, Adonis and later Mithras with Dionysos 
and Sabazios ; ideas become more indistinct, but no single idea 
of divinity clearly emerges. This theocrasia destroyed the 
life of religious sculpture and did nothing directly for mono- 
theism, but a great deal for scepticism and the darkest 
superstitions. 

On the other hand, within Greek cult proper in the purely 
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Hellenic periods, we have already noticed a strong impulse 
towards a certain organized unity. The most striking instance, 
which displays a germ of monotheism that had not vitality 
enough to develop itself, is the partial identity sometimes 
recognized between Zeus and the gods of the lower world and 
the sea, and again his occasional identification with Dionysos. 
The cult of a trinity of Zeus-figures seems to have been 
prevalent in Asia Minor at Troy, Mylasa, and Xanthos, and 
is presented to us on the Harpy tomb. It has been suggested* 
that Semitic ideas have been fruitful here, but it is not necessary 
to assume this, for we can illustrate such rapprochement of 
divinities cognate to Zeus in other parts of Greece. And 
what Semitic trinity was there besides the Carthaginian ? 
Again, the multiplicity of the Greek polytheism 1s modified 
by the tendency to group and classify divinities. We have 
the circle of the twelve Olympians }", from which the merely 
local divine personages, and usually the deities of the lower 
world, were excluded. But the importance of this classification 
has been exaggerated. It is probably comparatively late, for 
Hesiod, the earliest theological systematizer, appears to have 
known no more of it than Homer knew. The first certain 
instances in cult are the dedication to the twelve gods 
at Salamis by Solon", and “the altar “erected by stac 
younger Pisistratus in the dyopd at Athens; and Welcker 
supposes that Athens, where it was far more prominent 
than elsewhere, was the centre from which the worship 
spread. This worship can scarcely be supposed to have 
expressed any esoteric idea of any complex unity of god- 
head corresponding to a unity observed in nature; probably 
it was suggested by the ritualistic convenience of grouping 
together the leading Hellenic cults. It is not found diffused 
widely over the Greek world, and at many of the places where 
it occurred—as for instance at Megara, Delos, Chalcis >, on 
the Hellespont, and at Xanthos—we may ascribe something to 
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Attic influence. Nor had it much importance for Greek 
religious belief, since the circle failed to include Dionysos 
and the divinities of the lower world, who came to be the 
most prominent in the later period of Greek mystic worship. 
Earlier and less artificial than this is the classification 
of divinities according to their affinities or local connexion. 
On the latter ground we find the Theban tutelary deities 
grouped together: the chorus in the Septem contra Thebas 
speak of a ovvtéAea or maviyvpts of gods, and they pray to 
a company of eight*. In the Swplices, the Danaides pray 
at the common altar of the Argive gods, Zeus, Helios, 
Poseidon, and Apollo. In Homer we find Zeus, Athene, 
and Apollo frequently named together in adjurations; and 
in Athens the same trio were often mentioned, a fact upon 
which some strangely mystic theories have been built®. At 
Athens there was a local reason for this connexion, and no 
other divinities were so important for Greek life and thought 
as these, who were specially called ‘the guardians of the 
moral law’. In accordance with their affinities of character 
we frequently find Greek deities falling into groups of three 
or two; we have the three or two Fates, the three or two 
Graces, the three Erinyes, the two Dioscuri or Anakes, the 
group of Demeter Persephone and Iacchos, of Aphrodite 
Peitho and Eros, and others besides. Further than this we 
cannot claim unity for Greek polytheistic cult, which shows 
quite as much tendency to multiply as to combine forms. 
But when we look at the religious literature, the answer 
is different. We have here to distinguish between the Zeus 
of legend and the Zeus as he appeared to the religious 
consciousness at serious moments. As Welcker* has well 
expressed it, Zeus is not only a god among other gods, 
but also God solely and abstractedly. In Homeric use 
@céds by itself is equivalent to Zeus®. And the usage of 
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the lyrical gnomic and dramatic poets allows us to say that, 
in their expressions of earnest and profound ethical and 
religious thought, their diction has a tone of monotheism, 
and Zeus and the abstract Oeds become synonyms. 

We are not obliged to see in this any trace of a primitive 
monotheistic idea, as Welcker would; it may be a later 
development, due to increased power of abstract thought. 
And at most it amounts not to monotheism but ‘heno- 
theism ’—if a very awkward term may be used to denote 
the exaltation of one figure in the polytheism till it over- 
shadows without supplanting or abolishing the others. 

Nevertheless, as we have noted already, there are a few 
passages in Greek philosophy and poetry that seem to assert 
the principle of monotheism. Usually, indeed, when the 
term ©eés or 76 Oefov occurs in the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it may be more naturally given an 
impersonal or pantheistic sense; and the words of Xeno- 
phanes, ‘there is one God, greatest among gods and men, 
savour more of ‘henotheism’ than monotheism*. But the 
concluding chapters of the De J7undo, the Stoic theory de- 
scribed by Plutarch, the sentiment found among the yvopat 
of Philistion—‘ believe that a single providence of higher and 
lower things is God and reverence him with all thy strength >’ 
—show the monotheistic idea. 

However, the doctrine never affected the popular religion, 
which went a different path from that followed by the poets 
and philosophers. While these maintained that no images 
or sense-forms could express the true nature of the divinity, 
they only could have succeeded at most in infusing more 
spirituality into the people’s worship. The sacrifices and 
images rather increased than diminished, and in spite of 
Xenophanes’ protest against anthropomorphism, the Zeus 
Olympius of Pheidias, the masterpiece of Greek religious 
art, appeared to the whole Greek world as the full and 
triumphant realization of the divine idea in forms of sense. 
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There is no inner reform traceable in Hellenic religion after 
the fifth century. The great change came from the pressure 
of alien cults, Semitic and Egyptian. In the witty narrative 
of Lucian ’* Zeus pathetically complains that men neglect 
his worship, have deserted Dodona and Pisa, and have turned 
to the Thracian Bendis, the Egyptian Anubis, and the 
Iphesian Artemis. 


APPENDIX SO “Cru i iiRe We 


THE RITUAL OF THE ZEUS-SACRIFICE. 


THE strange rites of the Diipolia, which have been briefly 
described in the text (p. 56), were regarded by Porphyry, who 
follows Theophrastus, as a mystic allusion to the guilty 
institution of a bloody sacrifice and to the falling away of 
mankind from a pristine state of innocence, when animal 
life was sacred and when the offerings to the gods were 
harmless cereal or vegetable oblations 1°, It is the explana- 
tion of a vegetarian defending a thesis. We do indeed find 
in the ritual of Zeus, as of other divinities *, an occasional 
distinction between the bloodless offerings and the sacrifice 
which shed the blood of a victim. For instance, nothing 
but cakes, and not even wine, was allowed on the altar of 
Zeus “Imatos on the Acropolis; and Pausanias (1. 26, 5) con- 
trasts this with the dark and cruel rites in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus, just as he contrasts the worship of the Ka@apot 
Oeot, ‘the pure gods,’ on the crest of the hill by Pallantium. 
The vypdaAra, the ‘ wineless’ sacrifices, were perhaps ‘ innocent’ 
in the sense of excluding the animal victim, for they are 
identified by Plutarch with pedtorovda or libations of honey 
(Symp. Quaest. 4. 6, 2); and these were offered to Zeus 
Yewpyos, the agricultural god, Poseidon, the Winds, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, and Selene, the Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite Ourania, and even to Dionysos”. It is clear that 
this kind of sacrifice was not specially associated with the 
oldest period of the religion, for Dionysos and Aphrodite 
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Ourania are not the divinities of the primitive Greek. In 
Hellenic as in Semitic religions we have to recognize the 
distinction, which Prof. Robertson Smith was the first to 
emphasize, between the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which the worshippers laid upon the altar as a mere 
tribute, and the sacrifice at which, by means of a common 
sacramental meal, the whole tribe were brought into com- 
munion with their god (Religion of the Semites, pp. 218-227). 
The reasons he mentions are cogent for believing that the 
latter is the earlier of the two forms; we might believe this 
solely on the ground that the agricultural period was later 
than the nomadic. The erroneous supposition of Theophrastus 
was due partly to the vague popular conception of a golden 
age in which man was nourished by the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth and shed no blood, partly to the curious features 
that marked the ritual of some of the animal sacrifices, 
the lamentation, and the acknowledgement of guilt. It is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the 
ideas underlying this religious drama. In Mommsen’s 
Heortologie, only a very superficial account of the Bovdorae is 
siven; he regards it as a threshing-festival for reasons that 
are by no means convincing. It fell indeed about the end 
of the Attic harvest, about the beginning of July, and may 
certainly be regarded as some kind of harvest-commemo- 
ration recognizing Zeus as a deity of tillage. But this does 
not explain the strangeness of the ritual. So far as I am 
aware the only serious attempts to interpret the Bovddra in 
accordance with ideas known to prevail in early periods of 
human society have been made by Mannhardt, Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, and Mr. Frazer. In his essay on ‘ Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and in his Religion of the Semites 
(p. 288), Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that we have to 
reckon with the survival of early totemistic ideas in that 
mysterious sacrifice on the Acropolis. An essential feature of 
totemism is that the society claims kindred with an animal- 
god or a sacrosanct animal, from whose flesh they habitually 
abstain, but which on solemn occasions they may devour 
sacramentally in order to strengthen the tie of kinship 
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between them and the divinity or the divine life. Now 
this writer lays stress on the appellative Bovdédvos, the 
‘murderer of the ox,’ on the sense of guilt that rested on 
the slayers, on the exile of the priest who dealt the blow, and 
on the legend that connects the rite with the admission of 
a stranger into the tribal community, and draws the conclusion 
that the ox is so treated because he is regarded as a divine 
animal akin to the clan. Mr. Frazer’s view in his admirable 
treatise, The Golden Bough (vol. 2, pp. 38-41), is somewhat 
different ; he regards the ox as the representative of the corn- 
spirit", whose flesh is eaten sacramentally, and who is killed at 
the end of the harvest that he may rise again with fresher 
powers of production. But this explanation of the Bouphonia 
appears not quite so satisfactory as the former, though it may 
well be applied to certain details of the rite. Mr. Frazer has 
collected evidence showing that the ox has been regarded by 
some primitive people, and even now is so regarded in certain 
districts of China, as the representative of the deity of vegeta- 
tion (vol. 2, pp. 22, 23, 41, 42), and he quotes on pu42athe 
Chinese practice of forming an effigy of the ox and stuffing 
it full of grain, which may appear to illustrate the Athenian 
pretence of making a live ox out of the skin of the slain one 
stuffed with hay or grass. Instances also are given of the 
habit of mourning for the victim that has been slain with rites 
that seem to point to the worship of the deity of vegetation. 
And Mr. Frazer adduces other reasons than those natural to 
totemism that may explain why a primitive tribe may regard 
an animal in some way as divine, and may endeavour to 
conciliate it and make all possible reparation to it for taking 
its life; this may be due, for instance, to a desire to avoid 
a blood-feud with the animal’s kindred (vol. 2, pp. 113, 114); 
and from the same feeling the slayer may try to persuade 
his victim that it was not he who slew him, but some one else. 
‘It was the Russians who killed you,’ the Ostiaks are reported 
to say to the slain bear; ‘it was a Russian axe, or Russian 
knife,’ &c. (vol. 2, p. 111). In fact, totemism itself, the belief 
in an animal-ancestor of the clan or of the tribal kinship with 


* This view was first expressed by Mannhardt, AZythologische Forschungen, p. 68. 
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a certain sacred animal, is only a special form of the larger 
fallacy peculiar to the savage mind of regarding animals as 
moved by the same feelings and thoughts as mankind. We 
are then at liberty to assume totemism as a vera causa either 
in the present or the past, not whenever any kind of venera- 
tion is paid to the slaughtered or sacrificed animal, but only 
when we can detect some belief, latent or expressed, that the 
animal is in some way akin to the tribe. Now some such 
belief seems naturally implied in the ritual of the Bouphonia. 
Mr. Frazer’s theory does not sufficiently explain why the 
slaying of the ox should awaken such a profound sense of 
suilt, as does not elsewhere seem to have been aroused by the 
slaying of the corn-spirit, when we examine the mass of 
evidence which he has collected; nor why the priest should 
be obliged to flee into temporary exile. On the other hand, 
the theory that we have here a survival of totemism would 
throw clearer light on these dark passages of ritual ; if the ox 
were of the same kindred as the worshipper, those who sacrificed 
him would feel as much sense of guilt as if kindred blood had 
been shed, and the same necessity that drove the slayer of 
a kinsman into exile would lic upon the Bovddvos. And this 
theory is confirmed by the legend that the admission of 
Sopatros into citizenship depended on his eating the flesh of 
the ox at a sacramental meal with the rest of the citizens, 
whereby he became of one flesh with them; it is further 
confirmed by the existence of the Boutadae, the ox-clan, at 
Athens, whose mythic ancestor was Bovrys, a name that was 
given also to the officiating priest of the Diipolia. This theory 
of the origin of the rite might be reconciled with Mr. Frazer’s, 
if we suppose that in this case the deity of vegetation, 
personified as the ox, has been taken as their totem by the 
agricultural tribe ; it is clear at any rate that in this worship, 
as in other Attic cults, Zeus has an agricultural character. 
Both the above-mentioned writers have collected ample 
evidence proving the primitive custom of killing the god in 
the form of a divine animal, and the sacramental eating of his 
flesh. But Mr. Frazer considers that totemism is not proved 
to have existed among the Aryan tribes, and that the assump- 
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tion that the ox is really the vegetation spirit gives us a verdor 
causa (loc. cit. vol. 2, p. 38). Looking at the Greeks only, we 
must certainly admit that, if their society was ever based on 
totemism, they had fortunately left this system very far behind 
them at the dawn of their history ; and we may admit that 
descent through the female, a fact that is usually found with 
totemism, cannot be proved to have existed at any time in 
any Greek community, though certain legends may lead us to 
suspect its existence. But an institution that has long passed 
out of actual life may still cast a shadow from a very remote 
past upon legend and practices of cult. And where we find 
indication that the animal that is venerated and occasionally 
sacrificed is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide 
a reasonable key to the puzzle. A curious parallel to the 
Diipolia, as explained by Prof. Robertson Smith, might be 
found in the sacrifices to the Syrian goddess which are 
described by the pseudo-Lucian (De Dea Syria, c. 58). The 
worshippers sacrificed animals by throwing them headlong 
from the top of the Propylaea of her temple, and occasionally 
they threw down their own children, ‘ calling them oxen.’ We 
are reminded of that curious story which will be noticed in 
a later chapter about the sacrificer in the Brauronian worship 
of Artemis, who offered up a goat ‘calling it his own daugh- 
ter.’ The same explanation may reasonably be offered for 
the strange ritual of Zeus Lycaeus, the wolf-god of the wolf- 
clan of the Lycaonids, of whose legend and worship human 
sacrifice and ‘lycanthropy,’ or the transformation of men into 
wolves, are prominent features ; and with the cult-legend of 
the Lycaonids Jahn has rightly compared the story about 
the origin of the worship of Zeus Lycoreios on Parnassus, 
which was founded by Deucalion, who landed here after the 
Flood and was escorted by wolves to the summit, where he 
built the city Lycoreia and the temple of Zeus ®. 

But whether the ultimate explanation must be sought in 

" O. Jahn, Ber. d. Sachs. Gesells. d. Norse legend, but cannot be proved true 
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totemism or in some other primitive fact, indubitable traces 
remain in the ritual of Zeus, as of other Hellenic divinities, 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal, if this term invented by Prof. 
Robertson Smith may be used to denote the semi-divine 
semi-human animal of sacrifice. To the examples already 
given we may add one from Crete; the local legend of Mount 
Dicte spoke of the sow which nourished the infant Zeus and 
was held in especial sanctity by the Praisii™. 

The fairly numerous ritual-stories in Greece about the 
substitution of the animal for the human victim may well have 
arisen from the deceptive appearance of many sacrifices where 
the animal offered was treated as human and sometimes 
invested with human attributes. In a later chapter I have 
suggested this as an explanation for the sacrifice to Artemis- 
Iphigenia ; it may apply also to the Laconian legend 
preserved by Plutarch (Parallela, 35), that Helen was led to 
the altar to be sacrificed in order to stay a plague, when an 
eagle swooped down and snatched the knife from the hand of 
the priest and let it fall upon a kid that was pasturing near 
the altar. As the eagle is the bird of Zeus, the myth testifies 
to the feeling that Zeus himself desired the milder offering in 
place of the human life. There is no doubt that the human 
offering was at certain times actually found in the Hellenic 
cults of Zeus; but it was probably not the primitive fact?, but 
a development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic animal, 
when this latter was misunderstood, and the idea arose that 
the human victim was what the god really desired and must 
be given in times of peril and disaster. We are told, for 
instance, by Clemens (754 P.) that the ayo. of Cleona averted 
hail and snow by animal offerings, probably to Zeus, but if 
a victim were wanting they began the sacrifice with shedding 
their own blood. 

The strange legend of Athamas and Zeus Laphystius, 
recorded by Herodotus and others, well illustrates the 
double view of human sacrifice and the confusion between 
the human and the animal offering. There are many apparent 


® Tsee the same suggestion has been _ vol. 1, p. 329; cf. also Prof. Robertson 
made in Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough, Smith, loc. cit. p. 346. 
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contradictions and some alien elements in the story; a few 
essential and salient points may be noted here*. The eldest 
representative of Athamantid family must at certain times be 
offered to Zeus Laphystius; and the legends preserve the 
record that not only Phrixus, but Athamas himself, was 
brought to the altar. The family, that is, has a royal and 
sacred character ; and the practice of periodically slaying the 
god in the person of his human representative has been amply 
illustrated by Mr. Frazer. The next point of importance is 
that both father and son are rescued by the ram, a semi- 
divine animal endowed with human voice and miraculous 
power, and the ram itself is sacrificed to Zeus @véios. But 
the people of Halus in the time of Herodotus still maintained 
that the god was angry at missing his human prey, and that 
therefore this curse was laid on the descendants of the son of 
Phrixus, that each should be liable to sacrifice if he entered 
the prytaneum. The confusion in Herodotus’ account is too 
great to allow us to say positively whether the human 
sacrifice was actually carried out in his time or not; but 
Plato's statement in the J/zzos (315 C.) seems to point to the 
reality of it. The opposite view about the righteousness of 
the sacrifice is presented by the legend in Pausanias, that 
Zeus himself sent the ram as a substitute, just as Jehovah 
stayed the sacrifice of Isaac. And Herodotus himself, at the 
beginning of his account, seems to imply that the members of 
this family were under a curse because Athamas sinned in 
wishing to sacrifice his first-born; but the historian is not 
responsible for the contradiction, which was probably rooted 
in the popular thought. We can detect in the legends the 
feeling that the human victim or the divine animal is due to 
the god, and also the feeling that the deity himself sanctioned 
the more merciful rite. 

In the Diipolia, as in the Laphystius cult, we see that the 
ideas of human and animal sacrifice are blended ; and we can 
discover in both an allusion to the divinity of the field or the 
pasture. For each legend represents the sacrifice as a means 


® Vide * and ®, and Apollod. 1. 9. 
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of averting dearth, and the ram would naturally be the sacred 
animal of a pastoral tribe. The importance of the ram in the 
Zeus-ritual is attested not only by the legend of Athamas, 
but by the religious significance of the Avs xéd.0ov, ‘the 
fleece of God,’ which was spread under the feet of those who 
were being purified in the scirophoria at Athens!*8. We 
may believe that this use of it was dictated by the feeling 
that this contact with the sacred animal helped to restore 
those who had incurred pollution to the favour of the god. 
Somewhat similar was the custom of which we have record in 
the worship of Zeus on Mount Pelion, to whose altar, in time 
of excessive heat and drought, chosen youths ascended clad in 
the fresh skins of rams, probably to pray for rain*??. 

It has been maintained by Overbeck, following Parthey , 
that even the figure of Zeus Ammon, the ram-god, was native 
Hellenic, and not derived from Egypt. But this theory was 
based chiefly on a mistake about the monumental evidence 
from Egypt ; it was supposed that the Egyptian god Amoun 
was never represented with ram’s horns or head. But Lepsius 
has shown that he was so represented on many monuments, 
and it is certain that the worship of the Egyptian ram-god of 
this name spread to the Libyan oasis of Siwa, and was thence 
adopted by the Greek colony of Cyrene towards the end of 
the seventh century, and travelled from Cyrene into Greece, 
at first only to Thebes and the coast of Laconia. The type 
of the god with ram’s horns would never have appeared in 
Greek art of the fifth century, as it did, except through the 
influence of Egypt ; the Hellenic sculptors of this age could 
never have represented their own native supreme god with 
any touch of theriomorphic character. But the type would 
seém the more natural, especially in Thebes and North Greece, 
because of the dong-recognized sacred association of the 
animal and the god. 

The ram and the bull were the chief sacrificial victims, and 


* Vide Overbeck, Awnst-Mythologie,  Aegypt. Sprache, 1877, p.8; ‘Ammon’ 
I, p. 273; Parthey, Adhandl. Berl. in Roscher’s Lexikon by E. Meyer, 
Akad, 1862, ‘Das Orakel und die Oase £phem. Arch. 1893, pp. 178-191. 
des Ammon’; Lepsius, Zettschrift fir 
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more than others bore a sacred character in the ritual of Zeus. 
But in certain cults the goat also may have possessed some- 
thing of the same significance. The title atyopayos, ‘ the goat- 
eater,’ is found among the titles of Zeus 4%, though we do 
not know the locality of the cult in which the name was in 
vogue; on the analogy of similar appellatives, we can certainly 
conclude that the name was derived from actual cult, from 
some sacrificial ceremony in which the god was supposed to 
partake of the flesh of one of his favourite animals. The 
goat was sacrificed at Halicarnassus to Zeus Ascraeus, and 
the record of the ritual recalls in one point the account of the 
Diipolia; the animal that approached the altar was chosen 
for sacrifice 422. The other evidence for the sacred character 
of the goat in the Zeus-ritual is mainly indirect ; we cannot 
lay stress on the part played by this animal in the story of 
the god’s birth, for this is a Cretan legend, in which Zeus and 
Dionysos are probably confused. The goat appears on the 
coins of the Phrygian Laodicea, and is there considered to be an 
emblem of Zeus “Aveis*; but this is probably a Graeco-Syrian 
divinity. Apart from the evidence supplied by the cult- 
term aiyopdyes, the question whether the goat stood ever in 
the same relation as the ox and the ram to the god and his 
worshippers depends on the view that is taken of the aegis. 
The term aiyfoxos does not seem to have been in vogue in 
later Greek religion as an actual cult-title, but its prevalence 
in the Homeric poetry might lead us to suppose that once 
this significance had belonged to it. But if Zeus was ever 
worshipped or habitually regarded as ‘the holder of the aegis,’ 
what was the aegis? According to Preller and Roscher, it is 
the storm-cloud fraught with lightning and thunder, which 
was imagined to be the weapon of Zeus, and which afterwards, 
perhaps by a false etymology, became misinterpreted as 
a goat-skin. A different explanation has been suggested by 
Prof. Robertson Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice,’ namely, that 
the aegis on the breast of Athena is only the skin of the 
animal associated with her in worship. It is partly a question 
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of etymology. That the word and its compounds had 
a meteorological sense cannot be denied. Aeschylus uses it 
for the storm-wind in the Choephori (592), and we have the 
words karayis, karaié and karatyiGew of the same meaning. 
On the other hand, we have clear proof that writers after 
Homer often used the term aiy/s in the sense of goat-skin. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans wore goat-skins (atyeat), 
and that the Greeks borrowed the aegis of Athena from Libya 
(4. 189); Euripides makes his Cyclops recline on a shagg 

goat-skin (dacvpdddo ev aiyto, Cycl. 360); Diodorus declares 
that Zeus was called atyfoxyos because he wore the skin of the 
goat that suckled him (5. 70) ; and the pseudo-Musaeus, quoted 
by Eratosthenes (Cadast. 13, p. 102 R), also explains it as the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, which Zeus used as a battle-charm 
against the Titans, 61a ro dtpwtor atrijs kal poBepdv. Again, we 
are told by Hesychius (s. v.), on the authority of Nymphodorus, 
that the word was used by the Laconians in the sense of 
a shield, and this use may be illustrated by the statement of 
Pausanias that the Arcadians occasionally wore the goat-skin 
for this purpose in battle ; lastly, we have the title weAdvaryis 
applied to Dionysos, and, as this god has much to do with 
goats and nothing at all with whirlwinds, it could only mean 
‘the wearer of the black goat-skin,’ and it is so explained by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acharn. 146). It is important 
in judging of Roscher’s interpretation to note that the word 
is never used for a cloud. Can we now suppose that of the 
two distinct meanings noted above, one is in some way 
derived from the other? Could a word originally denoting 
‘whirlwind’ come by any logical development of idea to mean 
a goat-skin? It is difficult to say this. Or did the word 
which first meant goat-skin come to be used for a whirlwind ? 
One cannot see why it should; large waves were called 
goats (atyes), according to Artemidorus (2. 12), but that sug- 
gests no reason why whirlwinds should be called goat-skins, 
Possibly the two meanings really belong to two entirely 
distinct words. What seems clear is that in the post-Homeric 
period the sense ‘ goat-skin’ predominates over the other. 
It remains to examine the significance of the aegis in Homer, 

MOMS I: H 
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who is our earliest authority and who sometimes describes 
it minutely. There is nothing in the Homeric passages to 
show that the word connoted any meteorological or other 
elemental phenomena. The aegis, in his poetry, belongs 
especially to Zeus, but also to Athena; Apollo wields it only 
as the vicegerent of Zeus. In Book 2. 446, Athena stirs up 
the Achaeans, ‘bearing the revered aegis, the deathless and 
immortal, wherefrom a hundred all-golden tassels wave, all 
well woven (or well twisted, édaAexées), each worth in price 
a hundred oxen. In Book 4. 166, Agamemnon prophesies 
that Zeus will ‘ shake the dark aegis against the whole city of 
Troy, wroth at their perjury.’ Again, in Book 5. 738; it is 
described as part of the accoutrement of Athena: ‘she cast 
about her shoulders the tasselled aegis, the thing of terror that 
is set all about with Fear, and wherein is Strife,and the might 
of Battle, and chill Pursuit, and the Gorgon’s head,). 45 the 
sacred sign of Zeus the Aegis-holder. When Apollo bears it 
against the Achaeans, it is described (14. 309) as ‘shaggy all 
about, and as wrought by the smith-god, Hephaestus, for 
Zeus to wield for the fear of men; when he shakes it in the 
face of the Danai, their hearts fail within them, as the hearts 
of the suitors sank in the hall of Odysseus, when in the midst 
of the fight Athena held up on high the sign of the man- 
destroying aegis. It serves as a covering for the body of 
Hector, which Apollo wraps in the aegis, that must be here 
regarded as some soft substance, to protect it from laceration 
when Achilles drags it about. Lastly, in the theomachia 
21. 400), Ares hurls his spear against the aegis on Athena’s 
breast, ‘the dread aegis against which not even the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus can prevail, a poetical expression for its invin- 
cibleness. Evidently there is not the most distant allusion 
in all this to atmospheric phenomena, whirlwind, cloud, or 
lightning. The aegis is something that can be put round the 
body as a shield or breastplate, and something in which things 
could be wrapped ; it is shaggy and has metal ornament— 
golden tassels for instance ; above all, it is a most potent and 
divine battle-charm, which strikes terror into the enemy. 
It is not in Homer a symbol for the whirlwind, nor can we 
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imagine how such a thing as Homer describes ever could 
have been a symbol for it. There are only two passages in 
Homer where it is mentioned in any connexion with storm 
or cloud, and in neither of these is the connexion essential at 
all In Book 17: 593, Zeus: is said’ to take the” tasselled 
gleaming aegis, and to cover Ida in clouds, ‘and having 
lightened, he thundered mightily, and shook the aegis, and 
gave victory to the Trojans and put fear in the Achaeans.’ 
But the aegis is not said to cause the cloud or the thunder; 
it is only used here as elsewhere as a battle-charm to inspire 
terror. In Book 18. 204-206, it is said that Athena, when 
Achilles was going unarmed to the trenches, ‘ cast around his 
mighty shoulders the tasselled aegis. And about his head 
she set a golden cloud, and kindled gleaming fire therefrom.’ 
The aegis on his unarmed breast is evidently a battle-charm ; 
it is entirely distinct from the golden cloud about his head. 
It would be an appropriate sense for all the Homeric passages 
if we understood it as a magic goat-skin, endowed with 
miraculous properties, especially powerful to inspire terror 
and to protect the wearer in battle ; but occasionally wielded 
by Zeus when he wished to cause thunder or to gather clouds, 
just as Poseidon might take his trident when he wished to 
cause an earthquake. Now there is no reason why the aegis 
of Zeus should be different from the aegis of Athena, and 
the latter divinity has nothing especially to do with storm and 
lightning but is pre-eminently a battle-goddess. Her aegis is 
represented usually as a shaggy fell; the fringe of serpents is 
added by the early artists to intensify its terrifying character, 
just as snakes were sometimes the badge on the warrior’s 
shield : they could not possibly have been added as the symbol 
of storm, in any case an inappropriate symbol for this goddess ; 
for the aegis as described by Homer has no serpents; and if 
the post-Homeric artist attached them to it for the purpose 
that Roscher (s.v. Aegis, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon) supposes, 
namely to symbolize the lightning, we must then say that 
the vase-painter mysteriously rediscovered a meteorological 
symbolism in the aegis of which Homer was ignorant, and 
which, if once there, had died out before the Homeric period. 
H 2 
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There is every reason to suppose that the goat-skin had 
a ritualistic and not a meteorological significance. In certain 
cults in Greece, the goat possessed the mysterious and sacred 
character of a ‘ theanthropic’ animal, akin to the divinity and 
the worshipper ; namely, in the worship of Dionysos, ‘the god 
of the dark goat-skin, and of the Brauronian Artemis, to 
whom a mythical Athenian offered a goat, ‘calling it his 
daughter’ (Eustath. //. p. 331, 26). The goat had a sacred and 
tabooed character in the worship of Athena on the Acropoiis, 
and once a year was solemnly offered her (Varro, De Agricul. 
1. 2, 19). It would be quite in accord with the ideas of 
a primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and 
the victim were all closely akin, that Athena should be clothed 
in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as in many 
other cases which Mr. Frazer has noted in his recent book, 
the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural 
that it should come to be of special potency in battle; but 
the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to have 
a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that 
the aegis in an Athenian ceremony possessed this character 
also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain times to 
protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the 
priestess to the houses of newly married women, probably to 
procure offspring. The last practice is strikingly analogous 
to the use of the goat-skin of Juno in the Roman Lupercalia, 
where it was employed for the purification of women (Serv. 
Aen. 8. 343). Now this usage at Athens must certainly 
be pre-Homeric, for in recent times the close association of 
Athena with the goat had faded away. But if there is this 
evidence pointing to the belief that Athena acquired the aegis 
from some ritual, in which the sacred goat was sacrificed to 
her, it is a reasonable hypothesis that Zeus, who is once called 
‘the devourer of goats ‘**, acquired it from the same source. 
As his worshippers advanced, they tended to associate him 
with the more civilized animals; but we can best explain the 
facts examined on the supposition that in his ritual, as in 
Athena’s, the goat was a sacred animal, and that therefore its 
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skin was a badge of his power, but that as the goat-ritual died 
out,the aegis in the hands of the supreme god became a magical 
charm, an emblem of terror, of which the true meaning was 
concealed by much poetical and artistic embellishment, but 
was never entirely lost. 

Down to the close of Greek religion, the animal-sacrifices 
were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus, and there was no 
reform in the direction that Theophrastus desired. The god 
remained a devourer of entrails (omAayxvordyos), a feaster 
(ciAamwaarys), as he was termed in Cyprus, who delighted in 
the blood of bulls and rams (Athenae. 174 D)*. It is true that 
the bloodless sacrifice, the offerings of corn and fruits which 
were occasionally made to him, appeared to certain minds to 
be the purer ritual ; the prayer contained in a fragment of 
Euripides, where appeal is made to Zeus and Hades as to 
one god, is proffered with a sacrifice which the poet feels 
to be the more acceptable—‘the sacrifice without fire of all 
the fruits of the earth poured forth in abundance on the 
altar. It is true also that among the Greek as among the 
Hebrew people the higher natures came to take a deeper and 
more spiritual view about sacrifice than that which was 
presented by the state-ritual ; in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
as elsewhere in Greek literature, we come upon the advanced 
reflection that righteousness was the best sacrifice. that the 
poor man’s slight offering, ‘the widow’s mite,’ availed more 
with the deity than hecatombs of oxen. But though these 
ideas may have penetrated the minds of some of the wor- 
shippers, the ritual remained unchanged till the end of 
paganism, even human sacrifices continuing in vogue in 
certain parts of the Roman empire, according to Porphyry 
(De Adbstin. 2. 54-57), till the time of Hadrian. The Greek 
was more conservative in ritual than in any other part of his 
life, feeling, as Lysias felt, that ‘it was worth while to continue 
making the same sacrifice to the gods, if for no other reason, 
still for the sake of luck’ (Kara Nixowax. R. 854). 


* Cf, ‘ExatopBaios, Hesych. s. v.: Zeds év Toprvvy, cal mapa Kapot xai Kpyoi. 
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THE oldest worship of Zeus, as of all other Greek divinities, 
was without an image, and remained so on Mount Lycaeum 
and probably elsewhere for a longer time than the other 
cults. In Homer we have an explicit reference to an idol of 
Athene and an allusion to one of Apollo, but no hint that 
he ever knew of an image of Zeus. And the most archaic 
statues that have come down to us are representations of 
Artemis and perhaps Apollo, but not of the Supreme God. 
The reason why the most primitive religion, both of Greece 
and Rome, was destitute of images, was, of course, want of 
imagination and helplessness of hand rather than the piety 
that Clemens claims for the Pelasgians; but obviously this 
would not explain why, when the iconic age had begun, the 
cult of Zeus was later in admitting the iconic form than the 
other divinities. We may allow that the cause here lay in 
a certain religious reserve. 

For a long period he was worshipped on the mountain 
tops with altar and sacrifice only; in the next stage, or 
during the same period, certain aniconic objects were conse- 
crated to him. The strangest of these was the stone which 
Pausanias saw near Gythium in Laconia, upon which Orestes 
had sat and had been healed of his madness, ‘and which had 
been called Zeus the stayer in the Dorian tongue*.’ We may 
suppose that this was a meteoric stone which had become 
invested with magical and medicinal qualities, but its title is 
remarkable; the significance of the worship of Zeus Kepav- 
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yds in Arcadia has been noticed, in which the god seemed 
altogether identified with the phenomenon; the same identi- 
fication appears in this local legend of Laconia, only that the 
level of the religious thought is here still lower as the stone 
is a more palpable and material thing than the lightning. 
Now there is a very great difference for religious thought 
between the consecration of the stone to Zeus and its identi- 
fication with him, but in language the difference would be 
only as between a nominative and genitive. And Pausanias 
may have made this slight mistake in recording the local 
term. But he is not usually careless in giving the popular 
designations of monuments, and accepting his account of it 
we may regard this stone, which probably exists still, as the 
oldest monument of Zeus-worship. 

There is less difficulty about his statement that the ayaAya 
of Zeus MeAtyuos was wrought in the form of a pyramid at 
Sicyon, standing near to a pillar-shaped Artemis’. We 
must suppose that the pyramid was worshipped not as the 
god but rather as the emblem of the god; and in the same 
way we may interpret the pillar that stands in the middle 
of the scene on the vase of Ruvo, where Oinomaos and Pelops 
are taking the oath, the column of which is inscribed with 
the word AlOZ*. A religious monument of the same class 
is the conical stone that appears on coins of Seleucia, with 
the inscription Zeus Kaovos”. 

When we consider the earliest human representations of 
Zeus, and enquire how far they express the various physical 
and moral conceptions that we have found in the oldest cults, 
we find that the earlier religious art, in dealing with the 
divine forms, had very little power of moral or spiritual 
expression. It was long before it could imprint ethical and 
personal character or any inner life on the features ; and the 
symbols that it employs are usually of physical meaning, such 
as the crown of flowers, or vine-leaves, or the thunderbolt, 
or are mere personal badges, such as the bow of Apollo or 
Artemis, or the trident of Poseidon. It could, and did, help 


4 Plate I a. > Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 
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itself out by means of inscriptions: but not till a later period 
could it become an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
manifold religious thought that was embodied in the literature 
and legends and cults. The monuments of the earlier period 
could only illustrate part of the religion that has been 
described. The physical supremacy of Zeus in the three 
realms was quaintly expressed by that ancient €davov of the 
three-eyed Zeus, the ava0jpa on the citadel of Argos that was 
said to have been brought from Troy", if we accept the 
explanation of Pausanias that this was the sky-Zeus united 
with the Zevs Karax@cévios whom Homer mentions and the Zeus 
’Evadvos to whom Aeschylus refers, and we may accept it until 
a more probable can be found*. The legend concerning the 
origin of the Trojan image would accord with the fact 
mentioned already of the prevalence of this conception of 
a triple Zeus in Asia Minor. The clearest illustration of the 
same idea in more mature art is given by a vase from Chiusi 
which displays three forms of Zeus, all carrying the lightning, 
and one the trident”. Such a representation is exceedingly 
rare among genuinely Hellenic monuments; for we cannot 
include among these the representations of Zeus Osogos, the 


* Dr. Mayer in his Die Gzganten und 
Titanen, pp. 111-114, considers that 
this three-eyed idol could not possibly 
be Zeus, but must originally have been 
some Titanic nature-power allied to 
Cyclops. He thinks the symbolism 
too monstrous for Zeus, and wonders 
why the artist did not represent him 
with the lightning or eagle, trident or 
Cerberos, if he intended his figure for 
the triple Zeus, as Pausanias supposed. 
His arguments do not seem to me con- 
clusive; it is hard to say it was a very 
unnatural symbolism in the very primi- 
tive period to represent the being who 
saw in three worlds as a three-eyed 
person; and I do not see what more 
natural meaning Dr. Mayer finds in 
them if the three eyes really belonged to 
a Cyclops; anda three-eyed Cyclops is 
after all a very doubtful person. The 
primitive sculptor might have put a tri- 


dent and the lightning into the hands of 
this ¢davoy, if he had been able to open 
the hands and part the fingers at all; 
but in the very earliest xoana the hands 
are clenched at the side and the fingers 
are not yet parted. But what this figure 
was originally does not concern us here. 
It is clear that long before Pausanias 
the people had interpreted the idol as 
Zeus and had associated it with the 
legend of Priam ; regarding it as Zeus, 
they may well have explained the three 
eyes as Pausanias did, for this triple 
character of Zeus was recognized in 
prevalent popular cults. Therefore there 
is some ground for still quoting the 
xoanon as a monument illustrative of 
that character of the god. 

> Pl. Ib: cf. gems published by 
Overbeck, Awzst-Myth., Gemmentaf. 3, 
nos. 7, 8, p. 259. 
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Zeus-Poseidon of Caria, who is found on a coin of Mylasa, of 
the period of Septimius Severus, holding the trident with 
a crab by his feet*. But the chthonian Zeus undoubtedly 
appeared in the group of Zeus-Hades of Athene Itonia 
at Coronea,—which Pausanias and Strabo °® both mention, 
the one naming the god Zeus, the other Hades’. And we 
have a small statuette in the British Museum which shows 
the god in his double character with Cerberos on the one 
side of his throne and the eagle on the other (Pl. Ic). And 
through all the periods of Greek art this affinity is expressed 
in the close resemblance which the type of Zeus bears to that 
of Hades, the distinct character of the latter being marked 
by the more gloomy countenance and the more sombre 
arrangement of hair°. 

It is obvious that many of the functions of Zeus in the 
physical world, which were commemorated in many of the 
cults, could not be easily expressed with clearness in the 
monuments. What, for instance, could have been the repre- 
sentation in the archaic period of Zeus “Yérios? Even in the 
later period, when a far greater power of natural symbolism 
had been gained, we find only one or two monuments that 
can be regarded as a representation of the rain-god ; namely, 
a head of Zeus in the Berlin Museum4, wearing an oak-crown 
and with matted hair, as if dripping with water, which Over- 
beck, following Braun, interprets with good reason as a head 
of Zeus Dodonaeus, or more specially of Zeus Naios: and 
again, the type of Zeus on certain Ephesian coins of Antoninus 
Pius, that represent him enthroned near a grove of cypress- 
trees, with a temple below him, while rain-drops are seen 
descending from him upon a recumbent mountain-god below’. 
Such a theme was obviously better adapted to painting 
or to relief-work than to sculpture. Of all his physical 
attributes none so frequently appear in the monuments as 


a Head, Hist. Num. 529; Overb.loc. Serapis are more conveniently studied 


cit., p. 269. in connexion with the divinities of the 
>» For a probable reproduction of lower world. 

this group see Athena-Monuments, 4 Overb, Avwzzst-Myth. 1, p. 233. 

p. 328. e 2), A. K. 2.no.143 Overb. Kunste 


¢ The cult and monuments of Zeus A/yth. 1, p. 226, Miinztaf. 3. 22. 
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those of the thunderer. The thunderbolt appears in the 
oldest vase-paintings, and was probably his most common 
emblem in very early sculpture: for although Pausanias does 
not mention it in his record of the most archaic Zeus- 
statues*, his silence is inconclusive, for the symbol was so 
common that it did not always claim special mention; and 
the oldest art stood in the greatest need of so obvious a proof 
of personality. A very early bronze, found at Olympia», 
presents a type of Zeus Kepavmos striding forward and hurling 
the bolt which must have been widely prevalent, as it appears 
on an archaistic coin of Messene and is found in a large series 
of coins of other cities*. The thunderbolt itself seems to 
have been worshipped as an emblem of Zeus at Seleucia near 
Antioch, for we find it represented by itself on a throne on 
the coins of this city’; and coins of Cyrrhus preserve the 
figure and inscription of Zeus KaraiBarns, seated on a rock 
holding the lightning with his eagle at his feet®. In the 
peaceful assemblages or processions of the gods—a common 
theme of ancient vase-painting—in scenes such as the birth of 
Athene, the apotheosis of Heracles, as well as in such dramatic 
and violent subjects of archaic relief-work as the battle with 
the giants on the Megarian treasury, or the contest with 
Typhon on the gable of the Acropolis, the thunderbolt is the 
weapon and mark of Zeus. The other sign which has been 
supposed usually, though on insufficient ground, to indicate 
the thunderer, the aegis or goat-skin, appears on the arm of 
Zeus in the representations on the Pergamene frieze, where he 
is warring against the giants, but it is extremely rare in 
public monuments. The coins of Bactria show it, and late 


® The statue by Ascarus the Theban, 
at Olympia, which probably belonged 
to the late archaic period, held the 
thunderbolt in the right hand, Paus. 5. 
Ply Ie 

> Baumeister, Denkm. Klass. Alterth. 
Pp. 2134, fig. 2378. 

© Messene, Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer, 
Num, Com. Pl. P 4,5; Athens, B B1 ; 
Megara, A 4; Corinth, E 90; Patrae, R 
12; Aegium, Head, Hest. Num. p. 3.48 ; 


Cierium of Thessaly, Head, p. 249; 
Cyzicus, Mus. Hunter. 24, 16; Ambra- 
cia, Head, p. 270; Bruttium, 20. p. 78 ; 
Petelia, 2b. p. 91 ; Acarnania, 26. p. 283 ; 
Aegina, 26. p. 334; Bactria, 2b. 702: 
cf. Zeus standing with lowered thunder- 
bolt on coins of Athens, Gardner, V7. 
Gomes BeBe) 35) Corinth, 25 .E 801 
Sicyon, 2d. H to. 

4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 

e Jb. p. 654. 
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coins of Alexandria®, and a few statues and gems, of which 
the most famous is the cameo at Venice, on which the 
aegis on the breast and the oak-crown occur together. The 
meaning of this conjunction of attributes has been much 
debated. The oak-crown would seem to refer to Dodona, 
being the badge of Zeus on the coins of the Epirot kings. 
But what does the aegis mean? Is it here an ensign of 
war and victory of the Zeus “Apesos who was worshipped in 
Epirus, or, as Overbeck regards it, a sign of the fertilizing 
cloud? Either sense would agree with the iocal cults of 
Dodona and the Epirote country, in which Zeus Naios and 
Zevs “Apewos were indigenous. But the literary record fails to 
show that the aegis bore any direct reference to the cloud, 
and we ought not to assume that it had this meaning in the 
monuments. And those cult-names that express the warlike 
or victorious god—"Ape.os, otpatnyds, or tpomatos, might be 
better applied to the aegis-bearing Zeus. 

But even in the archaic monuments, whether it is his 
physical or his moral nature that is represented, the pacific 
and benign character prevails, and the reason is not far to 
seek”. It was in the oldest and most primitive cults that 
the dark and sinister aspect of the worship was in strongest 
relief; but these on the whole remained without an image, 
and almost all the earlier representations of Zeus belong to 
the later archaic period, when gloomy and terrifying forms 
were beginning to be refined away. In the statues of this 
period at Olympia recorded by Pausanias we find two men- 
tioned in which, though the thunderbolt was held in his hand, 
his head was crowned with lilies or other flowers®. The more 
peaceful form of the god with the lowered thunderbolt is 
a type created in the archaic period and is found frequently 
among the later monuments’. And in the later periods of 


® Bactrian coin of third century B.C., b Overb. op. cit. 1 Gemmentaf. 3; 
Head, op. cit. 702: the tassels hanging cf. pp. 243-250. 
down show that the covering of Zeus’ CEPausaie22.n 513 2450 he 
left arm is no ordinary chlamys. Alex- 4 Vide note c, p. 106, and cf. statuette 
andrian coin with inscription, Zetds Ne- of Zeus in Vienna, Overbeck, A7zest- 


pevos, and aegis on the left shoulder,  JZyth.1, p. 152, fig. 18 ; bronze statuette 
Head, op. cit., p.719 ; Overbeck, Azzst- in Florence, 26. Pl. 17. 
Myth. 1, p. 218, 
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Greek art we can find monuments that express his benign 
influence in the physical world. The Hours and Graces, 
the powers of birth and fruitfulness, were carved on the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus; the form of Zeus Kapzo- 
doTns, the giver of fruits, appears on a coin of Prymnesos, 
holding ears of corn*; and ona coin of Aetna of the early 
part of the fifth century B.c.,on which Zeus is represented 
enthroned and holding a thunderbolt, his right arm is 
resting on a vinestock, possibly with some reminiscence 
of some cult of Zeus as god of the vintage’. Ona coin of 
Halicarnassus® of the imperial period we may see the figure 
of Zeus ’Acxpaios, of whose cult we have record there, in the 
strange type of the bearded divinity in long robes with 
a crown of rays about his head, who stands between two 
oak-trees. 

Lastly, there are sundry coins that illustrate the worship of 
Zeus ’Axpaios, the god who dwells on the heights ; the repre- 
sentation on the coin of Aetna is very similar to the coin- 
type of Gomphi® of the third century B.C., where the rock 
on which he is enthroned may allude to his worship on 
Mount Pindus; and the inscription Zebs ’Axpatos occurs on 
late coins of Smyrna ®. 

If we except the type of Zeus Olympius, which will be 
afterwards considered, scarcely any canonical monument has 
survived belonging to those cults that were of the greatest 
national importance. As regards the Arcadian worship, 
a small bronze in the Bonn Museum, representing Zeus with 
a wolf-skin around the back of his head, may allude to Zeus 
Lyceius; but this cannot have been an accepted national 
type, for that worship on Mount Lycaeum was in all probability 
always without an image, and the head of Zeus on certain 
Arcadian coins® has no similarity to this. Nor again, if 
we look to Crete, is it possible to discover what was the chief 
cult-image of Zeus Kpnrayerjs. We have many representa- 


" Coin Pl. A 2. Vide Ramsay in AZi#2. d Head; p. 251: 

d. ad. Inst. Ath. 7, p. 135. e Jb. p. 510. 
» Coin Pl. A 1; vide supra, p. 48. £ Overbeck, Awnst-Mythol. 1, p. 266. 
© Head, p. 527. 8 Jb. Miinztaf. 1, Pl. 30, 
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tions® on reliefs and on coins of the infancy and nurture of 
Zeus, and various groups of the child and the goat that 
nourished him. But though the myth gained a certain 
national importance, so that ‘the community of Crete, the 
‘Kpytév xowvdv, could take for its device the child seated on 
the round emblem of the world with the goat standing by?, 
yet all these representations are late, and belong more to 
mythology than religion; and the monuments disclose a 
certain variation in the myth; for instance, on coins of 
Cydonia of the fourth century B.c.°, the child is being 
suckled not by a goat but by a bitch. There is, in fact, 
only very slight evidence for the belief that the child-god 
was ever an actual object of real cult. The Zebs Kpnrayeijs 
mentioned in inscriptions ?~°, and on two or three coins, was 
evidently a title of the mature god. A coin of Hierapytna 
and one of Polyrrhenion®, both of the time of Augustus, 
show the bearded head of Zeus with this inscription; and 
the whole figure, hurling a thunderbolt and surrounded by 
stars, appears on Cretan coins of the period of Titus® 
Neither is there any youthful representation of Zeus Dictaeus, 
whom we find on the fourth-century coins of Praesus in 
Crete‘ as a mature god enthroned and holding sceptre and 
eagle. A very striking and peculiar type is that of Zeus 
FeAxavds on fourth-century coins of Phaestus, who is seated 
on a stump under a tree holding a cock, and has the 
youthful form and much of the air of Dionysos, to whom, 
as has been pointed out, he closely approximates in Cretan 
worship 8. 

We have no record of any temple-image of the Dodonean 
Zeus; but the oak-crowned head on the coins of Thessaly 
and Epirus are rightly interpreted as referring to the oracular 
god of Dodona. The former were struck by the Magnetes 


2 Overbeck, loc. cit., pp. 322-338. Num. p. 384. 

b 7b, Miinztaf. 5. 2. £3 CoimpelaeAuss 

© Eph. Arch. 1893, Pl. I. 6. ® Overbeck, Avzezst-AZythol. p. 197, 

4 Overbeck, Kusst-Mythol.1, p.216, Miinztaf. 3. 3; Head, op. cit., p. 4o1, 
Miinztaf. tr. 38. - Fig. 255. 
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and the Thessali in the first half of the second century B. C.?, 
and may show the survival in this region of the tradition of 
a Thessalian Dodona in Phthia. More important is the series 
of oak-crowned heads on the coins of Epirus”, struck in the 
reigns of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and on the gold staters of 
the former king we may possibly detect in the countenance 
the expression of a mental quality proper to the god 
of divination. The oak-crown is not infrequently found in 
other representations of Zeus, not only on coins, but in works 
of plastic art ®; probably borrowed from Dodona originally, it 
may have become a merely conventional symbol, and cannot 
by itself be taken to prove any direct association with Dodo- 
naean cult. 

The head of Zeus on the coins of Halus alludes no 
doubt to the cult of Zeus Laphystius, but does not at all 
reflect the character of the worship*. A few other local cult- 
names, which may be illustrated by representations on coins, 
may be here mentioned, such as Zeus Ainesios, whose head is 
seen on fourth-century coins of Proni®, Zeus Aetnaeos on the 
fifth-century coins of Aetna already mentioned, Zeus Sala- 
minios’ represented on Cypriote coins of the Roman period, 
erect and holding patera and sceptre with an eagle on his 
wrist. On late coins of Alexandria’ we find the inscription 
Zeus Nemeios, and a representation of him lying on the back 
of his eagle, a purely fanciful type which certainly bore no 
special significance for Nemean cult. The seated Zeus who 
is seen on the Archemorus vase of Ruvo in converse with 
Nemea?, may be called Zeus Nemeios, but obviously the 
figure has not the character of a cult-monument. The only 
representation that may claim to be a monument of the actual 
worship of this deity is the device on an Argive coin of 
Marcus Aurelius, on which we see a naked Zeus standing 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 256; Bret. 1, Head, p. 251. 
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with his right hand supported on his sceptre, and his left hand 
behind him with an eagle near his feet. From the prevalence 
of this figure on the Argive coins, Professor Gardner concludes 
that we have here a copy of the statue carved by Lysippus 
for the temple of Argos®. The cult of Zeus Olympius was 
widespread *’, and his name is inscribed on many coins. But 
we cannot suppose that the inscription attests any connexion 
with the local worship of Olympia, as the name ’OAvyzos 
came to have the most general signification. But no doubt 
the representations of Zeus under this title were often modelled 
on the great Pheidian masterpiece in Elis,as we find when we 
examine the type on the coins of Megara’, Prusa*, Antioch 4, 
and other cities. 

Of the various political ideas attaching to the Zeus-worship 
there were comparatively few that were expressed in the monu- 
ments of religious art, and those works are still fewer which 
we can use as illustrations of public cult. For instance, many 
attempts have been made to discover the Zeus Polieus of 
Athens. The text of Pausanias has been interpreted as 
proving that there was an older and a later statue of this 
god on the Acropolis, the later having been executed by 
Leochares, who in some way modified the traditional form. 
This may be so, but the words of Pausanias are rather loose, 
and do not at all of necessity imply that the statue carved by 
Leochares was named Zeus Polieus. Jahn sees in the Attic 
archaic coins that display the god striding forward and hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt a preservation of the archaic type of the 
god of the city®. The motive reminds us of that of the 
archaic Athena Polias, and being more violent is probably 
earlier than the more peaceful representation of Zeus with 
the lowered thunderbolt which is found on another archaic 
coin of Athens‘, and which Overbeck is more inclined to 
regard as a copy of the early statue on the Acropolis’. We 


“ Coin Pl.A13. Awm. Comm. Paus., Fig. K. 
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then find on another Attic coin this type of Zeus modified in 
accordance with the style of the fourth century *, and an altar 
is represented by his side over which the god is holding 
a libation-cup. This may well be a reproduction of the 
statue of Leochares which stood near the altar, but there is 
no direct proof that this statue ever usurped either the name 
or the worship of the image of Zeus Polieus. The same con- 
ception of Zeus as the guardian of the people appears in the 
group of Zeus and Demos that stood in the Peiraeus, the work 
of Leochares”. Of the forms of this group we know nothing, 
but it is interesting to note how the type of the personified 
Demos in certain monuments borrows much from the recog- 
nized type of Zeus; for instance, on certain archaic coins® of 
Rhegium of the transitional style a doubt has been felt whether 
the seated figure whose lower limbs are enveloped in the 
himation is the god or the personification of the people‘. 

The type of Zeus ’Ayopatos, the god whose altar stood 
in the market-place, and who guarded the righteousness of 
trials, cannot be recognized on any coin®, or in any statue. 
But his figure is seen on a Roman relief with an inscription 
to him, on which he appears erect and of youthful form, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and extending his right 
over an altar, and wearing a chlamys that leaves the right 
breast bare. 

As a god of war, Zeus was but little known in the genuine 
Hellenic cult, and was rarely represented in public monu- 
ments. It is true that a very common type in coin-repre- 
sentations is the thunder-hurling Zeus, but this may express 


2 Gardner, BB 3. of Sybaris, Athenae. 541. We may 
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© Overbeck, Azwnst-Mythol. 1, p. 
25; Head, Hist. Num. p. 93, Fig. 62, 
who inclines to regard it neither as 
Zeus nor Demos, but as Agreus or 
Aristaeus. 

4 The personal form of Demos was 
created at least as early as the close of 
the fifth century, as Demos was grouped 
with Zeus and Hera in the representa- 
tion on the famous mantle of Alcisthenes 


interpret the figure of Zeus on the 
beautiful vase published by Baumeister, 
Denkmiler, 1. 493, No. 537, represent- 
ing the birth of Erichthonius, the 
mythic ancestor of the Athenian people, 
as Zeus Polieus. 

e The inscription Zeds Ayopavos occurs 
on a coin (of the Imperial period) of the 
Bithynian Nicaea; Head, Hest. Num. 
p- 443, but only an altar is represented 
with it. 
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the legend of the Titans’ and Giants’ battles, or the mere 
physical conception of the thunderer. A helmed Zeus at 
Olympia is a fiction born of the corrupt text of Pausanias*; 
and only on rare and late coins of Iasos” does the armed 
figure of Zeus "Apevos occur. The warrior-god of Caria 
appears on the coins of Euromus’, Mylasa‘, and of the 
Carian dynasts, and the double-headed axe that is a device 
of the coinage of Tenedos may be his emblem. The most 
striking representation is that which is found on the coin 
of Mausolus®, on which Zeus Labraundeus is seen walking 
to the right clad in a himation that leaves his breast bare, 
and carrying a spear and bipennis; the style shows the 
impress of Attic art of the middle of the fourth century. But 
the actual cult-figure of the Carian temple is probably better 
presented by the type of the coins of Mylasa, on which we 
see the god in the midst of his temple, clad in chiton and 
himation that is wrapt about his lower limbs in stiff hieratic 
fashion, wearing a modius on his head and wielding axe 
and spear. The coin-types of Amastris‘ that illustrate the 
epithet of Zeus Xrpatnyds show little or nothing that is 
characteristic of this idea, which does not enter at all into 
the canonical representations of Zeus. It is only the late 
coinage of Syracuse that represented the god whom Cicero 
calls Jupiter Imperator with the warlike symbol of the 
spear. 

But of Zeus the Conqueror there are a large number of 
illustrations among the monuments, though these all belong 
to the period of perfected and later art; in literature Nike 
had been associated with Zeus at least as early as Bacchy- 
lides, but not in any conspicuous monument until the statue 
of Pheidias, who placed her on the hand of the Olympian 
Zeus turned partly towards him. Henceforth we have two 
modes of representing Zeus with Nike; the goddess is either 
facing him with a garland in her hand or a libation to offer 


= Pauss 5. 07,1 1. @. alt. Kunst, 2. 29. 
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him®; or she stands in the hollow of his hand looking away 
from him and holding out a crown to the worshippers; such 
is frequently her pose on the coins of the Syrian kings? 
and of the Achaean league®. She was sometimes also 
present with Zeus Soter; for instance, in the shrine of Zeus 
in the Peiracus, mentioned by Pausanias as containing statues 
of Athene and Zeus with Nike in his hand, and called 
the fepdv of Zeus Soter by Strabo. In this case then, the 
epithet Swr7p would refer to the dangers of war. But generally 
speaking the monumental evidence of this title and of the 
special expression given to the idea of Zeus Soter 12815 Wiehy, 
slight. Pausanias speaks of an archaic statue at Aegium 
of this name; a great group carved by Cephisodotus of Zeus 
Tvyn, and Artemis Yéreipa, was dedicated at Megalopolis 
in the Temple of Zeus Soter; and at Thespiae we hear of 
a bronze figure of Zets Sadrns, which was probably ancient 
because of the ancient legend attaching to it. But of none 
of these statues nor of the agalma at Athens, often mentioned 
in the state archives, nor of the two statues in Messene re- 
corded by Pausanias have we any explicit account or evidence. 
The only full representation that has survived is found on 
a coin of Galaria in Sicily®, which has for its device the 
seated Zeus, holding a sceptre on which an eagle is carved, 
with the inscription Yorer, written backwards. A youthful 
head of Zeus Soter with a diadem is found on a coin of 
Agrigentum ° of the third century. 

Of all the cult-names that we have examined that express 
the relations of the family and clan to the worship of Zeus, 
there is scarcely any that can be attached to any surviving 
monument. We do not know what distant form, if any, 
the ancients used for Zeus ‘Epxeios, ‘Opdyrios, or Pparpuos ; but 
an allusion to Zeus TapjAvos, the marriage god, may perhaps be 
found in an interesting series of works. These are those in 
which the god appears veiled and with the veil wearing some- 


® For instance on an early fifth-century © 7b, Miinztaf. 2. 17 and 17a. 
vase in Stackelberg’s Graber der FHelle- 4 Coin Pl. A6. Head, Hzst. Num. 
nen, Taf. 18. pel2t. 


» Overbeck, Awzst-Mythol. 1, p. 59. © Head, 70. p. 108. 
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times an oaken crown*. The meaning of this symbol has 
been much disputed. The veil might express the chthonian 
nature of Zeus, and illustrate the idea of Zets oxotiras, whose 
oak-grove on the road near Sparta might be alluded to by 
the oaken crown; but the veil is not usually a symbol of 
the lower world, nor have any of these works features or 
expression that would be proper to the nether god. It 
may well be that in the case of some of them the veil alludes 
to the deity who hides himself in the clouds; for instance 
on the silver-cup from Aquilea?, where Zeus with half his 
form concealed and his head veiled is gazing down upon 
Triptolemos and Demeter who is giving him the corn, and 
on the Borghese relief of the Louvre where the veiled Zeus 
may be probably Zeus Maimactes, the winter-god*. But we 
have no sure authority for saying that the veil was a sign 
of the cloud; its only certain significance is its reference 
to the bridal, and it is the constant attribute of the bride 
and of Hera as the goddess of marriage. But could it have 
such a meaning on the head of the male deity? It is possible 
that on the sarcophagos-representation published in the 
Monumenti dell Instituto", which shows the birth of Dionysos 
from the thigh of Zeus, the veil around the head of the god 
might mean that Zeus is here fulfilling the functions of 
the mother—a quaint unintentional illustration of the very 
ancient practice of the Couvade. Again, in the picture of 
the tepds yauos from Pompeii®, the bridegroom Zeus has the 
veil, which more probably symbolizes the marriage-rite than 
the spring-cloud. Lastly, the terra-cotta group found in Samos 
and published by Gerhard’, shows the veiled Zeus side by side 
with the veiled Hera (Pl. Vb). Now the Hera of Samos is the 
goddess of marriage, and in such a connexion it is natural to 
suppose that Zeus also is here a Oeds yapy7jAvos. We might 
then apply this interpretation to the doubtful instances of the 


Hye mOverbeck, G17, 1; Big. 20: dVolaiawhaterss ia 


For a list of the monuments vide Over- ° Baumeister, Dem. d. klass. Alter- 
beck, I, pp. 239 and 251. thums, Fig. 2390, p. 2133. 
> Mon. dell Inst. 3. 4. £ Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 1; also in 
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single representations of the veiled Zeus; only we must 
reckon with the possibility that the attribute was sometimes 
given for a merely artistic reason, as a becoming framework 
for the head. 

The other two cults of Zeus, that express a national or 
political idea, that of Zeus ’EAevOépios and TlaveAdjvios, are 
illustrated by no surviving monument of sculpture; but 
a fine series of Syracusan coins* show us the head of the 
former god laurel-crowned, and marked by a noble and 
mild earnestness of expression, and some of these bear 
on their reverse the device of the unbridled horse, the 
emblem of freedom. But these refer to the freedom won 
by Timoleon’s victories, and tell us nothing of the earlier 
colossal statue dedicated at Syracuse to Zeus ’Edevepios 
after the downfall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus. Of 
Zeus ‘EAXarios, who was the same as Panhellenios, we have 
representations on coins belonging to two periods; the 
first a Syracusan coin of the fourth century about the time 
of Timoleon>, the second a coin of the same city, struck 
near the beginning of the third*’. In neither is there any- 
thing specially characteristic of the idea, but the later type is 
remarkable for the youthful countenance and imperious beauty 
of the laurel-crowned god. 

Lastly we may mention in this series certain coins of 
Pallantium? and Aegium® in Achaea issued by the Achaean 
league, the type of which agrees with that adopted by other 
cities of the league, such as Messene and Megara! ; the god is 
represented facing towards the left, naked and erect, with 
his right hand raised high and supported on his sceptre, 
and with a Nike in his left hand turned towards him. There 
is good reason to suppose, as Professor Gardner argues, that 
this may be a copy of the statue of Zeus Homagyrius of 
Aegium whose statue is mentioned by Pausanias as next 


® Coin Pl. A 7. Head, Ast. Num. 4 Miiller-Wieseler, Dexkm. d. alt. 
p- 146. Kunst, 2, No. 20. 

> Head, p. 157; Imhoof-Blumer, © Gardner, Wam. Comm. Paus. R15. 
Monnaie Grecque, P\. B 21. f Overbeck, K. AZ. 1, p. 155, Nos. 17 
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to that of Demeter Panachaia and whose cult was mythically 
associated with the gathering of the Achaean host against 
Troy, and whose title was appropriate to the patron-divinity 
of the Achaean league. 

Turning now to those cults to which some moral or 
spiritual idea attaches, we find the monumental record far 
slighter than the literary, and only in a few cases can we draw 
from both. Something has been said of the importance of 
the worship of Zeus MewAdyuos, in which certain physical con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas of retribution and expiation. 
But it is difficult to illustrate this worship from existing 
monuments, for it is not allowable to discover in every mild- 
visaged head of Zeus a representation of this divinity, as some 
have been wont ; for the cult and character of Zeus MeAixtos 
were by no means altogether mild. Perhaps it is an act in 
his worship that is the representation on a vase published in 
the Archaeologische Zeitung of 18727: blood is flowing from 
an altar, and on it a youth, wearing a chlamys and holding 
a club, is sitting in an attitude of sorrow; the scene may well 
be the purification of Theseus from the taint of kindred blood”. 
The only certain representations preserved to us of this Zeus 
are two reliefs of the later period found in the Peiraeus. The 
one shows us the god enthroned, with one hand resting on his 
thigh, another holding apparently a cornucopia ; before him 
are several figures leading a pig to sacrifice. Most fortunately 
the inscription is preserved: ‘to Zeus Meilichios®.’ In this 
interesting work the god appears as a deity of the spring, if 
the cornucopia is rightly recognized, and as a god who claims 
piacular offerings for sin; for the pig was used in these rites 
of purification. The other relief represents three worshippers 
approaching the divinity, who is seated by an altar holding 
acup in his right hand and a sceptre in his left (Pl. Ila); the 
inscription proves the dedication to Zeus Meilichios“% 

Greek religious sculpture has-suffered much through the 
loss of the Zeus MeAixios which Polycleitos carved for the 


a Pl. XLVI. 4 Bull. Corr. Hellén, 1883, p. 507, 
) Peis, aie, SI, Ze Taf. 18, Foucart. 
© Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49. 
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Argives to commemorate and to expiate a fearful civic 
massacre. Of everything that concerns this statue we are 
in the greatest doubt: we do not know what was the actual 
occasion of its dedication, for the history of Argos records 
more than one bloody faction-fight ; we do not know whether 
its sculptor was the elder Polycleitos of the fifth century or 
the younger of the fourth century, or what were the forms by 
which the sculptor represented the religious idea *. 

The only other cult-title which was derived from the moral 
or spiritual character of Zeus, and which received distinct 
monumental illustration, is that of the Zeus PiAvos. The earliest 
representation of him that is recorded is the statue wrought 
by Polycleitos the younger for Megalopolis”'. ‘He resembles 
Dionysos, for the coverings of his feet are buskins, and he has 
a cup in one hand and a thyrsos in the other, and on the 
thyrsos sits an eagle.” Pausanias evidently did not under- 
stand the reason of these dionysiac features of Zeus Philios. 
As this statue was a public work of the earlier part of the 
fourth century and intended for temple-worship, we ought 
not to seek for any recondite mystic reason for this strange 
representation: for the religious sculpture of the great age 
has little to do with mystic symbolism. We may connect 
this worship with that of Zeus Didymacus, whose priests wore 
ivy during the ritual ; and we can illustrate in more than one 
way the rapprochement between Zeus and Dionysos’. At the 
feast the third cup was poured to Zeus Swr77jp,and Zeus Pidios 
was regarded in the fourth century as the god of the friendly 
feast. As the work of Polycleitos seems certainly to have 
been wrought especially for the city and temple of Megalo- 
polis, we may give it the political meaning which belonged to 
many of the monuments of the new foundation of Epami- 
nondas, and may interpret the epithet @/Avos as referring 
partly to the political friendship which should bind together 
the Arcadian community. By what means Polycleitos was 
able to express the double nature of the god is a doubtful 


« The Zeus-statues recorded in Argos lished by Gardner, Nam. Comm. on 
are too many to allow us to recognize /aws. K, 25. 
the Zeus Meilichios on the coin pub- > Vide p. 48. 
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matter, but we may believe that it was shown in the features 
and inner character as well as in the external attributes ; 
also in the pose and arrangement of the drapery. In the 
Archacologische Zeitung of 1866 (pl. 208, no. 6) there is 
the sketch of a lost antique, a representation of a seated 
Dionysos, posed and draped according to the usual type of 
the seated Zeus, and it is most natural to suppose that the 
Zeus Pidios of Polycleitos was also seated. As regards the 
face we can say little: the sculptor must have borrowed 
something from the older type of the Dionysos heads, the 
type of the severe bearded god, and given the features 
a benevolent and smiling aspect. But no existing monument 
gives us any certain clue to the rendering of the idea. The 
Pergamene coins which give a representation of the head of 
Zeus Philios, and the full figure seated, have little definite 
character *. 

The only other surviving representations of the full figure 
of this deity are found on the two Attic votive reliefs of the 
fourth century, bearing inscriptions to Zeus Philios?, that 
have been mentioned above. On both the god appears 
seated on his throne; but on one the eagle is carved beneath 
the seat, and he seems to have held a cup in his left hand; 
on the other, which is reproduced by Schone’, there is no 
eagle, and he probably held the sceptre in his left, and two 
worshippers, a woman and a boy, are approaching him 
(Pl. IIb). Neither monument is of importance as regards 
style or as evidence of a widely prevalent type. 

This list of monuments may close with the mention of 
those that illustrated the cult of Zeus Moiragetes, none of 
which have survived. It has been already noticed that 
in the religion and the religious art the idea of fatalism had 
little or nothing to say, the difficulty being avoided by 
refusing to Motpa much independent recognition and by 
subordinating her to Zeus. 

In Delphi, by the side of the two fates, stood Zeus Motpayetys 


@ Overbeck, KX. WZ. 1, p. 228, Miinztaf. © Griechische Reliefs, Taf. 25. 105. 
By AB. Cf. Heydemann, Dze antiken Marmor- 
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and Apollo Moipayérns; and at Akakesion in Arcadia, by the 
entrance to the temple of Despoena, was a relief of white 
marble representing Zeus Moipayérns and the Motpa'”*. Per- 
haps the title might be mechanically drawn from the figure 
of Zeus preceding the fates; but obviously at Delphi it 
had acquired a spiritual sense, probably having also a special 
reference to the oracular functions of Zeus and Apollo. But 
the great statue of Zeus by Theocosmos of Megara, a pupil 
and fellow-worker of Pheidias, displayed no such special 
idea, but in the most general way the omnipotence of Zeus 
over the Moipa:; for Pausanias tells us that the Hours and the 
Fates were wrought there above the head of Zeus, that is, 
on the back of his throne as subordinate figures *. 

Besides monuments to which we can attach some definite 
cult-names, we find a rich illustration in mythic representations 
of many of the moral ideas that were expressed in the 
worship. Inthe group of Dontas carved on the treasury of 
the Megarians at Olympia, Zeus is present at the contest 
between Heracles and Acheloos, dispensing the fate of the 
action. In the group wrought by Lycios the son of Myron 
of Thetis and Eos pleading before Zeus for their children, 
the same idea appears as in the worship of Zeus Auratos. 
And the myth of Prometheus illustrates the ideas of recon- 
ciliation and mercy that can be found in the worship. But 
the greater part of the myths scarcely touch the temple- 
worship, which is purer and less fantastic than these. 

When we reckon up this whole series of monuments we see 
that the literary record is far richer and more explicit than 
the monumental in the display of the various cults and 
religious functions of Zeus. We see that very few of the 
cult-titles that are preserved in the literature are to be 
discovered in the monuments of religious art; and even 
these are usually attested not so clearly by the attributes 
or inner qualities of the work as by the inscription: without 
artificial aid we should not know a Zeus Lwryjp or a Zeus 
’"Edevdépios. Nor can we be at all sure that any special 
aspect of the god was always represented in the same way 
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and by the same forms. The numismatic evidence cannot 
always be used for other works, because the face on the 
coins is often characterless and expressionless, and often 
shows no congruity with the title: there is nothing warlike, 
for instance, in the coin-representation of Zeus Srpartnyos. 
Doubtless the great sculptors of the great age found ap- 
propriate expression for such widely diverging ideas as Zeus. 
Pidtos and Zeus “Opxios, as we know they did for the 
distinction between the Sky-Zeus and the Nether-Zeus ; but 
we cannot understand by what power of expression they 
could impress upon any statue of Zeus the meaning of 
‘Epxetos or KaOdpovos without the aid of inscription, nor have 
we any right to say that these special figures of cult were 
a frequent theme of great religious art. The statues of Zeus, 
with which any famous name is associated, represented the 
god usually in the totality of his character, while his special 
functions were appealed to rather by altars and votive tablets. 
Most of the surviving statues, busts, and reliefs of Zeus do 
not admit of being specially named, and perhaps the originals 
themselves of which these are copies possessed no special cult- 
title. Butif the artistic monuments give us a less rich account 
of the manifold character of Zeus than the literature gives, 
they are far more palpable and living evidence of the forms 
in which the popular imagination invested him, and we have 
now to note the chief features of the type in art. 
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As regards the monuments of the earlier pre-Pheidian period 
the most interesting question is how far they contain the germ 
of the Pheidian masterpiece, how far the artists had antici- 
pated Pheidias in the discovery of forms appropriate to the 
ideal. But our evidence of the earliest archaic period is most 
scanty; no statues have survived, and probably very few 
existed ; we have to collect testimony from coins, vase-paint- 
ings, and reliefs, and most of these belong to the later archaism. 
The means of expression that the workers in this period 
possessed was chiefly external and mechanical ; character and 
personality were chiefly manifested by attributes. The most 
usual of these was the thunderbolt, whether he was repre- 
sented in action or repose; also on some archaic works, there 
was not only the thunderbolt in his hand, but on his head 
a garland of flowers, and the character becomes more manifold 
by the accumulation of attributes. Nothing is told us in the 
ancient literature about the form or pose of these representa- 
tions; but examining the series of archaic coins and vases, we 
eather that there were three commonly accepted types showing 
three varieties of pose: (1) we see the striding Zeus with the 
thunderbolt in his right hand levelled against an imaginary 
enemy or transgressor on Messenian tetradrachms, on later 
Attic coins, and in the very archaic bronze from Olympia %, 
and the eagle is sometimes flying above his extended left arm 
or perched upon it ; (2) the standing figure of Zeus in repose— 
for instance, on the coin of Athens holding the thunderbolt in 


® Vide pp. 106, 107,111; Baumeister, Denkm. d. klass. Alterth. p. 2124, Fig. 2378. 
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his lowered right hand, and stretching out his left as though 
demanding libation. It is difficult to decide certainly between 
the comparative antiquity of these two types: the first, dis- 
playing in activity the power and functions of Zeus the 
thunderer, gratified the naive craving of archaic art for 
dramatic action; the second contains more possibilities of 
ethical expression, and is more in accord with the later con- 
ception of the peaceful unquestioned supremacy of Zeus. The 
third type with which we can best compare the Pheidian 
is that of the seated Zeus, as he appears, for instance, on the 
certain Arcadian coins of ripe archaism *, on many vase-repre- 
sentations—such, for instance, as the birth of Athene >—in the 
relief of the Harpy-tomb, and on the metope of Selinus; in 
the coin-representation he holds the sceptre as on the Harpy- 
tomb, and the right arm is outstretched with the eagle flying 
above it or resting on it ; the feet are separated, and in one 
instance at least the legs are drawn up with some freedom, 
and in these motives and forms we recognize an affinity with 
the Pheidian work. As regards any spiritual expression in 
the pose of the limbs, the ceuvdrns, the earnestness and majesty 
that was one quality of the Pheidian ideal, we may discern 
the germ of this in the seated figures of the Harpy-tomb, 
whose forms belong to genuine Greek art, and who are akin 
to the Hellenic supreme God, although we cannot with security 
name any one of them Zeus. 

The treatment of the body and rendering of the muscles as 
we see it in the naked figures does not in the earlier period 
contribute much to the distinct character of the god; we 
see the strong forms such as any mature man or god might 
possess, rendered in the usual archaic style, with great em- 
phasis thrown on the shoulders and thighs. The Selinus 
relief shows the beginning of that idea that guided the later 
perfected art, namely, that the forms of Zeus should be 
rendered so as to express self-confident strength without 
violent effort or athletic tension of muscles, a rendering which 
assists the idea of reposeful supremacy. 


“ Overbeck, Miinztaf. 2, Nos. 1-3. b E.g. Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 44. 
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In the draped archaic type the treatment of the drapery 
varies. In the earlier vases Zeus is never naked, but wears 
sometimes only a chiton with or without sleeves, sometimes 
a himation or mantle thrown over the chiton; and on the 
figures of the Harpy-tomb the drapery is very ample, such as 
the older austerer worship of the gods required. The later 
tendency is to reveal the divine forms, and hence it came 
about that in the canonical representation of the seated Zeus, 
it is the lower limbs only that are covered by the himation, 
while the greater part of the breast is free and a fold hangs 
over the left shoulder. Now this arrangement of the drapery 
which allows the display of the rich forms of the torso, and 
attains a high artistic effect in the noble swinging wave of the 
lines, was supposed to be the creation of the ideal Pheidian 
sculpture. This is not the case. It was perfected by him, 
but it was an invention of the earlier period ; for we see it on 
one of the Arcadian coins*, on the interesting coin of the city 
of Aetna with a representation of Zeus Aetnaeus struck 
between 476 and 461°, and on the metope of Selinus. 

Lastly, as regards the countenance of the archaic period, 
we can scarcely yet speak of spiritual expression *. The forms 
of the head show the usual marks of the archaic type, and we 
cannot by the features alone distinguish a Zeus from a Poseidon 
or any of the maturer gods’. The hair is generally long and 
sometimes bound in a crobylos, but it hangs down simply 
and leaves the forehead and ears usually free ; it has nothing 
of the later luxuriant or leonine treatment, never rising up 
above the forehead, except in the archaic terra-cotta group of 
Zeus and Hera from Samos mentioned above, which Overbeck 
for this insufficient reason pronounces of later date. 

Most commonly in the pre-Pheidian as well as the post- 


® Overbeck, K. JZ. Miinztaf. 2. 2. 
bi GompeleeAwi. 


and in any case does not belong to the 
archaic period. 


¢ The Vatican relief, found in the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur (Miiller-Wieseler, 
Denkm.d alt. Kunst, 2, No. 19; Over- 
beck, Ad/as, 1. 6), where Overbeck dis- 
cerns a solemn and noble earmestness in 
the head of Zeus, is probably archaistic, 


4d For instance the very striking ar- 
chaic bronze head from Olympia (Olymp. 
Ausgrab.24) is sometimes called a Zeus- 
head (e.g. Baumeister, Fig. 12762), but 
the name is very doubtful. 
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Pheidian period he is bearded; for the maturer age better 
accorded with the Greek conception and the ancient idea of 
Tatip avopov Te OeGv Te: but it is important to note that both 
before and after Pheidias a youthful type of Zeus existed, the 
motive of which it is not always possible to explain. We find 
at least one beardless Zeus among the works of the Argive 
Ageladas, the predecessor and teacher of Pheidias, namely, 
a statue dedicated at Aegium in Achaea, where was localized 
the legend of the birth of Zeus and his rearing by the goat. 
The statue was kept in the house of the youthful priest, a boy 
annually elected for his beauty. And we find the same custom 
observed in regard to the idol of Zeus Ithomatas®®, another 
work of Ageladas: though here the priest is not said to 
have been youthful, and it is not certain* but only possible 
that this also was an image of the beardless god, as Ithome, 
like Aegium, possessed the legend of the birth. Now in these 
places this legend might explain the cult ; as also the Cretan 
legend might explain the cult of the youthful Zeus FeAyards?. 
The youthful Zeus of Pelusium, whose emblem was the pome- 
granate, may well be interpreted as the bridegroom Zeus, or 
as another form of Dionysos, the god of vegetation®; but we 
do not know for what reason the Zeus at Elis dedicated by 
Smicythos* was beardless, or why the heads of Zeus Soter on 
the coins of Agrigentum and of Zeus Hellanios on the coins 
of Syracuse have the youthful form. In the earliest period, 
the male divinities one and all, with the exception of Apollo, 
are bearded ; but in the Pheidian and later work, the forms of 
other gods besides Apollo are rendered in accord with the 
Greek instinct. But we are not at liberty to say that the love 
of the youthful form for its own sake explains these rare 
representations of Zeus. 
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® The Zeus Ithomatas on the Mes- 
senians’ coins is always bearded, vide 
Head, Ast. Num. p. 361. Cf. a bronze 
of Zeus, bearded and hurling thunder- 
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of this type: Gazette Archéol. 1880, 
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Of the features of the usual bearded type there is little 
more to say; neither in forehead, mouth, nor eyebrow do the 
works of even the later archaic period show much of the 
distinct character that is impressed upon the perfected idea of 
Zeus. In the period before Pheidias no doubt the whole 
countenance came to express a certain solemn dignity 
and earnestness ; the Cyrenaic coins with the representation of 
Zeus-Ammon, which perhaps preserve the style of the work 
of Calamis, and which display something of the impressiveness 
of brow which belongs to the Pheidian ideal, belong to this 
transitional period ; and near to this period we may assign the 
relief of Zeus and Hebe in Bologna which has sometimes been 
regarded as spurious, but without good reason, although the 
inscription is not genuine*. As it stands it is one of the most 
remarkable representations of Zeus belonging to the earlier 
period of the perfected style. The himation conceals the 
lower limbs, and displaying the forms of the torso hangs over 
the shoulder; the sceptre shows him as the king. The 
features are very earnest and richly moulded, the cheeks are 
broad, the eye-sockets rather deep. The Pheidian ideal, if 
this work is really earlier than the Olympian Zeus, is fore- 
shadowed here. 

There are two works of the Pheidian period that may serve 
as comments on the masterpiece of the Pheidian sculpture : the 
relief-figures of Zeus on the Parthenon” and on the Theseum 
friezes®. As regards chronology both these figures are probably 
earlier than the great temple-statue, and both are almost of 
the same date (circ. 440 B.C.) ; both show the best features 
of Attic sculpture, of which at this time Pheidias was the 
unrivalled head ; so that they come into the account of the 
type of Zeus which Pheidias chose or created. 

But we must bear in mind the great difference between the 
character of the frieze-figures and the temple-image: the 
latter, being set up for worship, must have been more solemn 
and severe, and could not have possessed the same freedom of 
forms or the same dramatic expression in the pose of its 


2 Pl Illa. Vide Kekule, Arch. Zett. 1871, Taf. 27. 
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limbs as the frieze-figures show. In both scenes the god is 
the interested spectator of a special drama: in the Parthenon 
group the Zeus is seated on his throne with a half-negligent 
but noble freedom, while in the scene on the Theseum he 
appears to be moving in his seat through the lively emotion 
which the combat caused in him. In both, the design of the 
arrangement of the drapery is on the whole the same—namely, 
to conceal the lower limbs, and to display the upper parts of 
the body, in which the idea of divine energy and power can 
be best manifested. Of the Theseum figure, the himation 
covers the outstretched left arm, probably for artistic reasons; 
and this becomes the more usual arrangement of the drapery 
of the seated Zeus. But it is in keeping with the more 
restful attitude of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze, that here the 
mantle has fallen away from the shoulder. The latter repre- 
sentation is altogether more expressive of the peaceful majesty 
of the god, and has possibly more affinity with the temple- 
statue, which naturally would show less ease and abandon, 
but which might well have resembled this in the pose of the 
legs. Also the sphinx on the throne recalls part of the decora- 
tion of the throne of the Olympian god. As regards the ren- 
dering of the forms there is little that is specially characteristic 
of the supreme god, for the large style that appears in the 
treatment of the flesh and great surfaces of muscle, in the 
reserve and solemnity of the whole, is to be looked for in any 
work of Pheidias. The pose indeed speaks to the character of 
the god, as elsewhere in the frieze it is the pose that defines 
the divinity. As regards the countenance we can say little, 
for it is too defaced ; but probably much of the expression 
that was achieved in the countenance of the Olympian head 
was anticipated ere. We can conjecture what we have lost 
when we note the extraordinary power of ethical and spiritual 
expression in the other heads of the frieze. But both here 
and on the Theseum it seems that the sculptor has scarcely 
indicated the flowing locks of Zeus as an essential feature. 
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II. THE STATUE OF ZEUS OLYMPIOS. 


The image of the god wrought by Pheidias at the zenith of 
his artistic renown for the temple of Olympia was regarded as 
the masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, and the fullest 
and deepest expression in plastic form of the national worship. 
Of no other work of ancient art is the account that remains so 
detailed, varied, and emotional. The description left by Pau- 
sanias* is as usual the dryest but the most accurate and full. 
The deity was seated on a richly-carved throne, wearing a 
crown of wild olive-leaves wrought of gold, and in his right 
hand holding a Nike of gold and ivory, who also wore a crown 
and carried in her hand a garland, while his left hand was 
erasping a sceptre wrought of variegated metals and sur- 
mounted with an eagle. His face and the parts of his body 
that were bare were of ivory, his sandals and himation of gold. 
From the silence of Pausanias concerning any other garment, 
as well as from the general history of the type of Zeus, we can 
conclude with certainty that he was represented with the 
mantle only, which, we may believe, was wrapt about his 
lower limbs, and, leaving the torso bare, fell lightly over his 
shoulder: an arrangement most expressive of the dignity of 
the god, and affording the most striking interchange of light 
from the surfaces of gold and ivory. The garment was worked 
over with forms of animals and flowers, especially the lily, 
which we may probably interpret as the symbol of immor- 
tality”. The olive-crown, being the prize of the Olympian 
victor, expressed the great function of Zeus as the guardian of 
the Olympian games and of the unity of Greece. 

The figure of victory which here for the first time he holds 
in his hand, instead of the eagle his constant attribute in the 
older monuments, marks him as the god to whom victory 
belongs; for, as a later coin proves, she was not facing the 


Ce Tees tb statue of Alexander in Cos on the night 
b Lilies adorned the head of the of his death; the Coans called the lily 
archaic Aeginetan statue of Zeus men- ‘the immortal’ flower, 7d auBpdcror, 


tioned by Pausanias, 5. 22; Athenaeus, and the story must allude to his apo- 
p- 684, quotes from Nikander the story  theosis. 
that lilics bloomed from the head of the 
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spectator as though passing from Zeus to the worshipper, 
but was seen in profile, half-turned towards Zeus and holding 
up the garland to him*. In fact, the idea of the victorious 
god was prominent in the whole figure, for groups of victories 
were carved in relief on each of the legs and feet of the throne. 
At the extremities of its back stood the free figures of the 
Hours and Graces, of such proportions that their heads were 
higher than his, and on the cross-pieces, barriers, and base- 
ment of the throne were carved or painted the great myths 
which the epos or drama had made Pan-hellenic : the battle of 
Heracles and Theseus with the Amazons, the punishment of 
the Niobids, the labours of Heracles, the deliverance of Prome- 
theus, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. So far the bare 
record of Pausanias enables us to gather the manifold idea 
of the whole. The pose and attributes of the god revealed 
him in kingly repose with the Victory ever at his side, 
as the supreme moral deity whose worship, rising above 
the particularism of local cult and the political severance of 
tribes and cities, was one of the few bonds of the national 
union. To such an idea the mythic by-work carved on the 
throne gave content and depth. The Amazon-contest is the 
symbol of the struggle against lawlessness and barbarism, and 
is the mythic counterpart of the battle of Salamis, which is 
more clearly recorded on the throne in the persons of Hellas 
and Salamis holding the figure-heads of ships in their hands. 
Even the slaughter of the Niobids is no mere legend of 
destruction such as the primitive art loved, but through the 
genius of Aeschylus had gained the noblest poetical beauty, 
and a higher ethical meaning as a story of the divine retribu- 
tion for presumptuous sin, and now for the first time appears 
as a theme of great religious sculpture. But no scene that 
was wrought on the throne possessed such spiritual significance, 
or could contribute so much to the moral aspect of Zeus, as the 
myth of the Prometheus Unbound, unique as it was among 
Greek legends for the idea of mercy that underlies it, and for its 
handling of the dark problem of necessity conflicting with the 

* For the artistic necessity of this arrangement vide chapter on the Phei- 
dian Athena, p. 366. 
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supreme power of the divinity. This also isa new motive appro- 
priated by perfected Greek sculpture, though not discovered by 
it*; and here also Aeschylus had been beforehand interpre- 
ting the story and fixing it in the imagination of the people. 
The group that was richest in figures and offered most scope to 
the sculptor’s power was that which was carved on the base- 
ment of the throne, in which Zeus and the other leading 
divinities appeared as spectators of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the waves. The theme hitherto untried by art was 
derived from the older epic religious poetry. The Homeric 
Hymn describing the birth presents us with a subject full of 
genial physical and spiritual ideas, that could offer as many 
fine motives of sculpture as the birth of Athena, and its 
cosmic significance is shown by the presence of Helios and 
Selene, who appeared on the basement at either extremity of 
the group. The Graces and the Hours at the back of the 
throne have a higher significance than they possessed on the 
throne of the Amyclean Apollo, where they served chiefly as 
monumental supports. Here they express the character of 
the god as the orderer of the seasons, the dispenser of the 
fruitfulness and beauty of the year”. 

Thus the work upon the throne and about the person of 
Zeus helps the interpretation of the whole, completing or 
explaining the incomplete or vague accounts given by ancient 
writers of the meaning of the image. We can thus partly 
understand the moral analysis given us by Dio Chrysostom in 
his ecstatic description ®. According to him the style and the 
forms gave clear illustration of the many cult-names of Zeus, 
of the manifold aspects of his worship; this was the Pan- 
hellenic god, the guardian of a peaceful and united Hellas, 
the giver of life and all blessings, the common father and 
saviour of men, Zeus the king, the city-god, the god of friend- 


® The subject appears on a black- a picture described by Philostratus 
figured vase in Berlin; Otto Jahn’s (J/mag. 2) they are given golden hair, 
Beitrige, Taf. 8. which he supposes to be symbolical of 
> The Hours are personages connected _ the ripening corn. 
with the processes of life and birth as ¢ Dio Chrys. Ov. 12, Dind. p. 236, 
well as with time; they belong to the 412 R. 
circle of the Moirae and Aphrodite. In 
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ship, the god of the suppliant and the stranger. ‘His power 
and kingship are displayed by the strength and majesty of the 
whole image, his fatherly care for men by the mildness and 
loving-kindness in the face; the solemn austerity of the work 
marks the god of the city and the law,...he seems like to 
one giving and abundantly bestowing blessings.’ 

The statement is perhaps over-analytical, but we may well 
believe that in the work of Pheidias the full and manifold 
ideal was perfectly shown—‘so that none of the beholders 
could easily acquire another conception*’—this being the 
express likeness of the god, the masterpiece of Greek reli- 
gious sculpture, ‘of all images upon the earth the most 
beautiful and the most beloved by heaven. The account 
of Pausanias attests the moral imagination of Pheidias in his 
choice of attributes and symbols: he has rejected all imagery 
of terror; the thunderbolt nowhere appears®: his ideal is 
the peaceful and benevolent god. But it is interesting to 
note that it is not the external attributes which helped Dio 
Chrysostom to find that wealth of meaning which the image 
possessed in his eyes; and that therefore we are dealing here 
with no monument of the archaic hieratic art which relied on 
certain signs and symbols to express its meaning. Symbols 
and attributes are not wanting to the work of Pheidias, but 
they are allowed no separate function; they merely aid the 
expression, which is conveyed by the forms of the body and 
the face: 

No doubt his unique power in plastic spiritual expression 
was most manifest in his treatment of the countenance, which 
must have revealed in clear interpretation the ideas embodied 
in the whole form. The ancient writers are fortunately more 
outspoken than usual on this point. Macrobius records that 
Pheidias himself declared that ‘from the eyebrows and the 


® Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 230, Taf. 18) representing Zeus opposite to 
401 R. Nike, he bears no thunderbolt, which in 
> 7b. p. 220, 383 R. archaic art is his most common symbol, 
© This significant omission isprobably and is frequently given him in quite 
not an innovation made by Pheidias peaceful representations of the later 
himself. On one of the vases published __ period. 
by Stackelberg (Graber der Hellenen, 
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hair he had gathered the whole face of Zeus*;’ and we have 
the interesting story in Strabo that, when asked what had 
inspired his conception, Pheidias replied that his imagination 
had been moved by the lines of Homer: ‘ The son of Kronos 
spake and he nodded assent with his gleaming eyebrows ; 
and from the immortal head of the king the deathless locks 
waved down, and great Olympus was shaken with his nod ;’ 
and Strabo, or the Scholiast, adds: ‘The poet incites the 
imagination to express some great type, some form of great 
power worthy of Zeus.’ 

The story has more value than most anecdotes about 
artists; for, if not literally true, it proves what the Greek 
spectator himself saw in the countenance: it proves that for 
him it embodied the conception of Homer, and is testimony 
of the profound earnestness, the peaceful and_ reserved 
strength, the exalted life, manifested in the feature ; and we 
can believe, on the authority of Dio Chrysostom, that there 
was added to the ceurdrns, or solemnity which was proper 
to every Pheidian work, the more specially characteristic 
expression of benignity and loving-kindness, the expression 
which corresponds to the cult-ideas of Zeus Philios and 
Soter. 

The passionate enthusiasm of the ancient descriptions 
cannot give us a full and concrete impression of this work, 
but serves to indicate that there was in it a great and strange 
power operative by processes which require a philosophic 
history of Greek art to explain. And the record also enables 
us to some extent to test the value of the claim of certain 
coin-figures to be regarded as copies of the Zeus-image of 
Pheidias. In his Kwnst-Mythologie, Overbeck has urged many 
reasons for accepting three extant Elean coins of the period of 
Hadrian as the most faithful reproductions of the face and 
figure. The two that present the whole figure are found in 
the state collections of Florence and Stockholm, and have 
often been published*; we see the god on his throne in 
profile from right to left with the olive-crown upon his short 
and close-pressed hair, with the Nike in his right hand and 

a Saturn. 5.13, 23. b Strabo, p. 354. c Coin PANS: 
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sceptre in his left. Undoubtedly, then, the coin-stamper had 
the Pheidian original before his eyes, and tries to repreduce it 
in outline. Yet the value of this slight copy has been greatly 
overrated ; for except that it helps to establish that the Victory 
was turned partly towards Zeus, it teaches us nothing 
certain that we did not before know from the account of 
Pausanias, and it is entirely lacking in imaginative expression. 
Overbeck indeed admires the solemn simplicity, the freedom 
from all ostentation in the pose, and especially the position of 
the sceptre, which is held erect and rather close to the body ; 
but Stephani, in a long polemic in the Compte-Rendu*, of 
which the negative criticism is of more value than the positive 
theory, complains justly of the stiffness of the figure, and its 
want of free rhythm. And the general accuracy is open to 
suspicion when we see that the figure is almost certainly clad 
in a chiton”, and not in the himation which we have every 
reason to believe was the sole garment of the Pheidian Zeus. 
Now the chiton was the archaic vesture of Zeus, and the coin- 
stamper of Hadrian’s time may have had some temptation to 
‘archaize’ in his work as copyist. Another Elean coin of 
Hadrian’s time *, mentioned by Stephani, shows the figure of 
Zeus Olympios ez face, in head body and pose free from all 
archaism and stiffness, and clad in the himation alone, while 
the left arm with the sceptre is held much freer of the body 4, 
and the whole form is more in accordance with the style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Another coin of Elis® of the same period, published and 
described by Overbeck, and regarded by him as contributing 
most to our knowledge of the Pheidian masterpiece, bears 


" Compte-Rendu, 1875, pp. 160-193, 
and 1876, Wachtrag, p. 224. 

> Overbeck would make out the 
drapery of the coin-figure to be a 
himation gathered up in a large fold 
over the left shoulder; but a very 
similar coin, also of Hadrian’s period, 
published by Friedlander (J/onats- 
berichte d. Kon. Akad. d. Wess. Berlin, 
1874, p. 509, No. 5; Overbeck, Gesch. 
ad. Griech. Plast, 1, p. 258, Fig. 56 b), 


shows the figure seated from left to 
right, clearly wearing the chiton. 

CoC omer lee aero: : 

4 The simpler pose of the sceptre on 
Overbeck’s coin, stiff as it may ap- 
pear, is yet perhaps more suitable for 
a temple-statue some forty feet in 
height. 

e In the Paris collection: Coin PI. 
A 9. 
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upon its obverse the head of Zeus Olympios crowned with 
the wild olive. The countenance, according to that writer, 
possesses not only a remarkable nobility of expression, but 
also just those characteristic qualities which, according to the 
record of Dio Chrysostom, belonged to the Zeus of Pheidias. 
But Overbeck himself notes with much surprise the severe 
and simple arrangement of the close-pressed hair, in which 
even traces of the archaic stiffness appear to survive. And he 
actually attributes to the coin a unique value in that it 
alone discloses to us the astonishing fact that Pheidias in 
this, the master-work of his life, chose to hamper himself by 
obedience to the archaic tradition. Even a@ priorz this is 
incredible. There is no archaism in the great sculpture of 
the Parthenon gable or frieze. There was none in the coun- 
tenance of his Athena Parthenos, if we may accept the 
testimony—as we surely may—of the beautiful fragment of 
the marble head found recently on the Acropolis*. Now the 
Olympian Zeus is of later work than these, and the crowning 
achievement of the greatest religious sculpture of Greece ; 
and we should require more than the evidence of a doubtful 
coin to convince us that Pheidias, in this work, fell back into 
a stiffand conventional manner, of which he, and even sculp- 
tors before him, had long abandoned the tradition. But there 
are other than @ frzorz objections. Overbeck and those who 
have accepted his view about the coin either do not deal at 
all, or deal very insufficiently, with the question how it was 
that people who looked on the face of the god at Olympia 
were reminded of the great words of Homer about the waving 
immortal locks, if the locks of Pheidias’ statue were trim and 
straight and stiff. And Stephani does well to ask what 
prompted the later sculptor of the Zeus-head from Otricoli 
to arrange the hair violently about the head like a lion’s 
mane, if there was no trace or hint of such treatment in the 
preceding work of that sculptor who fixed for all time the 
ideal of Zeus. This trait in the Otricoli head is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is an exaggeration of something that we know to 
have been found in the Pheidian original, and which does not 
* Described in Athena Monuments, p. 368. 
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appear at all in the head on Overbeck’s coin, about which no 
one would dream of saying ‘the artist has conceived the whole 
face from the hair and the eyebrows.’ The illusion has been 
strengthened by the very deceptive reproduction of the coin 
in Overbeck’s plates. The photograph and the cast of it 
by no means bear out his enthusiastic account, but show 
a countenance that is not very impressive either for its artistic 
beauty or its spiritual expression, and is earnest and solemn 
rather than mild and benign. The tendency towards archaism, 
which has been overstated but is discernible in these two late 
coin-types of Elis, may be due, as Stephani supposes, to an 
archaizing affectation of Hadrian's period. 

Surely the fourth-century coins of Elis that bear upon them 
the head of Zeus crowned with the olive are of more value, as 
probably preserving something of the form and the spirit of 
the countenance of the great statue*. The luxuriant treatment 
of the hair is slightly indicated on the coin by a few free 
locks, the eye and the eyebrows are dominating features of the 
whole type, and some slight expression proper to the friendly 
sod appears on the half-opened lips. But, in spite of this 
series, there is much in the literary record which no coin has 
been found to illustrate. Still slighter is the aid from vase- 
painting, though the form of Zeus on a beautiful Kertsch vase 
of the fourth century may show us something of the Pheidian 
ideal’. The Melian marble head in the British Museum is 
a masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, showing the high 
imagination and abiding influence of the Pheidian school, of 
which it is probably a late product. And more than most 
surviving works of antiquity it enables us to understand what 
Pheidias himself is made to say about the moral and ideal 
side of his art in the treatise of Dio Chrysostom. But the 
belief that this is an Asclepios and not a Zeus is slightly the 
more probable °. 

Excavation may yet bring to light some work that will tell 
us as much of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias as the discoveries 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 355, Fig. ment of the hair. 
234; vide Professor Gardner, 7ypes of » Compte-Rendu Atlas, 1859, Pl. I. 
Greek Cotns, p. 137, who objects to e¢ According to Cavvadias a very 
this coin as too archaistic in the treat- similar head has been found at Amorgos 
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of the last few years have told us about Athena Parthenos *. 
Meantime we must be content with the literary record and 
with the works of later artists who modified but never 
entirely deserted the great canonical type. His own pupils 
were doubtless content to follow in their master’s steps, and 
the statue of Zeus by Theokosmos of Megara was evidently 
inspired by his teacher’s master-work. 

The next generation, the younger Attic school, achieved 
great results in a certain sphere of religious sculpture, by 
working out the types of Poseidon, Apollo, Eros, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, and the kindred divinities of the Dionysiac circle, 
the forms with which passion and sentiment could mingle ; 
but Pheidias’ hands left the ideal of Zeus perfected, and the art 
of the fourth century, finding for it no further legitimate 
development, worked at other themes. The Alexandrine age 
lost the power little by little of reproducing the forms of the 
religious sculpture in the older manner and spirit; for the 
spiritual and political beliefs from which the older sculpture 
had drawn its best material were undermined and changed, 
and the ideas to which the later religious imagination clave 
were chiefly drawn from the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries, 
or from foreign beliefs of which the forms were vague and 
mystic. 

We can note the change in the Alexandrine type of features, 
whether the head carved is human or divine ; we see stamped 
upon them the mental qualities that dominated the period of 
the Diadochi and Epigoni, voluptuousness and a restlessness 
that showed itself in exaggerated act and sentiment ; it is 
these qualities appearing in the representation of divinities 


that change the forms and enfeeble the tradition. In one 


by the side of a head of Hygieia; 
Deltion Archaeol, 1888, April. Cf. also 
Athen. Mittheil. 1892, p. 1. 

*" The head in the Villa Albani which 
has recently been brought into notice 
by Amelung (Admische Mittheil. 8. 
1893, p- 184), as derived from a Zeus- 
original of Pheidias and as closely re- 
sembling the head on the Elean coin of 
Hadrian, does not seem to contribute 


much to our knowledge of the Zeus 
Olympios. In certain important respects 
its treatment of the hair differs from that 
which we see on the coin. ‘The type of 
the head appears to agree with the coin- 
type in so far as the length of the skull 
is considerably more than its breadth. 
But the reverse is true of the heads of 
the Parthenon and of others that belong 
to the Pheidian School. 
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respect the type of Zeus suffered less than those of others; 
for on the whole it was preserved free from any manifestly 
sensuous expression, which appears only in the later develop- 
ment of the type of Zeus Ammon. Yet it suffers from the 
excessive emphasis of one or the other part of the Pheidian 
ideal, and much that was essential was changed: in the place 
of calm and still majesty we see in the later type an imperious 
self-assertion : in place of the reserved power, the possession 
of strength without effort, we find a self-consciousness and 
a straining force. The bright but clear intellectual expres- 
sion becomes an expression of overwrought thought. But 
at first the influence of the great tradition remains strong. 
The Zeus of Otricoli is a Roman work®, being of Carrara 
marble, but more perhaps than any existing work of ancient 
sculpture it retains the impress of the Pheidian original, in 
spite of the changed forms. The majesty and worth, the 
inner spirit of the old sculpture is still seen, and the mild 
benevolence of the Pheidian ideal is expressed in the half- 
opened mouth. But the head has no longer the Pheidian 
depth, the centre of the face is broader and more deeply 
marked than in that older type; the forms of the skull are 
less clear, because of the masses of the luxuriant hair, which 
forms a kind of framework overshadowing the face. Doubt- 
less also in the Pheidian work the hair was ample and flowing, 
but the rendering of it could hardly have been so exuberant 
as this, as we may judge from other monuments of the Pheidian 
style. The other feature in the original of which we have 
evidence was the strong marking of the brow, which dominated 
the whole expression of the face ; it is the exaggeration of this 
that we see in the violent depressions and swellings about the 
forehead and eyes of the head of Otricoli. In fact the fore- 
head has something of a leonine character, which appears also 
in the raised tufts of hair above; just as in many heads of 
Alexander we see the allusion to the lion type in the treat- 
ment of the forehead and hair. The sculptor of the Otricoli 
head has made a study from the masterpiece of Pheidias, and 
hence the forms are rendered so as to produce their proper 
SSP LVibs 
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effect when seen from below and at a distance; but he has 
given an excessive emphasis to the expression of mental 
force, and he has not succeeded in charging the countenance 
with that profound inner life which we see in the Parthenon 
heads, and which we must suppose in the fullest measure for 
the face of the Pheidian Zeus. 

This one quality of Zeus, the quality of intellectual force, 
was the favourite theme of the Graeco-Roman sculptors : they 
could best understand this, and could express it easily enough 
by the excessive marking of the forehead and the deep lines 
on the face. The head of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
is a striking instance of this lower and narrower conception ; 
the forehead is higher and the cheek much less broad than in 
the older type, the eyebrows are very protruding and swollen, 
and the eye-sockets very deep. The face, in fact, is ‘ patheti- 
cally’ treated, and the god has no longer the character of one 
eipyvikos Kal Tavtaxod mpaos, but wears an expression of restless 
over-anxious thought. The influence of the Pheidian work is 
still traceable, but from a distance *. 

In the later representations of the god in action, as for 
instance on the Pergamene frieze, we note the difference in the 
rendering of the torso. The sculptors aim chiefly at express- 
ing the overpowering force of the muscles: the strength is no 
longer ideal, but partly physical. 

The spirit and tendencies of the later Alexandrine age are 
most manifest in the monuments of Zeus Ammon. The ear- 
liest representation of him in Greece was the statue by Calamis, 
carved for the shrine erected by Pindar in Thebes. The 
type, apart from the ram’s horns, was no doubt purely Hellenic, 
and the rendering worthy of the ‘Lord of Olympus, as he is 
called in a fragment of Pindar; and a coin of Cyrene” of 
nearly the same epoch shows us the head of Zeus Ammon 
in the style of the transitional period before Pheidias—an 
impressive countenance, cold and austere, with a powerful 
marking of the eyebrow. And no doubt the genuine and 
wholesome tradition of Greek sculpture lingered for some 


« Pl. Va. Vide my article in the > Head, ist. Num. p. 728, Fig. 
Hellenic Journal, 1888, pp. 43-45. 328. 
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time in the monuments of this adopted worship. But later, 
at some point in the Alexandrine period, the hint of the 
animal from which the god had grown began to appear in 
the face, as this age loved to try experiments in blending the 
animal with the human traits. A marble bust at Naples* 
preserves the older ideal in the rendering of the forehead and 
other features, and the power and function of the oracular god 
is strikingly expressed ; but the long nose and the curving line 
of the extremity are traits borrowed from the ram, and the 
mouth is unmistakably sensual... More bizarre and unnatural 
in effect is the head of Zeus Ammon in Munich», a work 
probably of later origin than the last; the hair of the beard 
resembles a wild beast’s fell, but it is not so much the fusion of 
the animal and divine forms as the incongruity of the expres- 
sion that marks this work as alien to those of the earlier style. 
The face seems to express a bitter merriment, a mingling of 
care and laughter ; it is neither Zeus nor Dionysos, although 
the sculptor was possibly thinking of a certain affinity between 
Ammon and the latter god. In both these heads we can trace 
the evil effects of the Alexandrine @eoxpacia, which tended to 
blur and falsify the outlines of the older types*. 

But none of these later works or types prevailed over 
or obscured the influence of the Pheidian image upon the 
imagination of the classical world. The last witness to its 
enduring impressiveness is Porphyry, who in a passage of 
wild symbolism“, in which he gives a mystic meaning to all 
the details of the typical representation of Zeus, evidently has 
before his mind the figure wrought by Pheidias. 
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4 Overbeck, AG-J7. Atlas, 1. Taf. 3, 


No. 5. 
DPA asst 35) 7 
¢ An interesting figure of Zeus 


Ammon has been recently published 
(Eph. Arch. 1893, Mv. 12, 13, p. 187), 
which shows the last result of this ten- 
dency; it is probably from Alexandria, 


a work of Graeco-Egyptian art, but the 
non-Hellenic character and the animal 
nature of the god prevail; the body is 
a herme ending in a serpent; the head 
has the ram’s horns and scarcely any 
expression. 

d Ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 9, 5. 
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> To. Lyd. de Mens. 4. pp. 83, 84 Bekk. "Eparoa6évns ye pny tov Aia 
év th Kpnrn rexOnvac déyer, KaxeiOev dua Tov Kpdvov d3ov petevexOnvat eis 
Ndgov: Ib. 6 KopivOcos (Evpndos) tov Ata ev 7i Kad’ ypas Avoia tex Onvat 
BovAera, .. . &rt yap Kai viv mpos T@ SuTiKG THs Tapdiavov Toews pepet TIS 
dxpwpetas Tov Tuwdov rémos eotiv, bs madar pev yovat Ards “Yeriov (poonyo- 
peveTo). 
° Eurip. Kpqres frag. 4754. Dind.: 
iyvoy dé Biov reivopev e€ of 
Aws “Idaiov pvotns yevounv 
Kal vuktimdvov Zaypéws Bpovtas 
Tas T @podayous Satras ted€oas 
pytpt tT opeia dadas avacyav 
kat Koupytev 
Bukyos exdnOnv dsowwbeis, 
Cf. Strabo 468 év 5€ 77 Kpnrn cal... Ta Tod Atds tepa iSiws émerehetro per’ 
6pyacpod kal TowovTwY Tporddeyv olor Tepi Tov Atdvvady eiow ot SaTupor, 
SDiOdeSIC.25: al KaTa THY Kpnrny ev Kyoo@ vopipov e& apxaiwv elvat 
avepas Tas TedeTas TavTas Taot Tapadidocba. Apoll. Bibl. 1. 1, § 6 yea 
d€ (‘Péa) ev dvtp@ ths Aikrns Ala kai rodrov pev didwar tpEeperbat Kovpnot Te 
kal tais . . . Noudas "Adpacteta te kai "Idy, Strabo 478 ray °Eteo- 
kpntav imnpxyev 9 Upacos kat... evtadvOa 7d Tov Acktaiov Avs tepdv" Kat 
yap 1 Aikrn myoiov. 
® Zeus Arkraios in oath of alliance between Hierapytna and 
Gortyna, C. 1. Gr. 2555 Opviw ... Zava pparpiov kat Zava Auxratov. 


6a Zeds badakpos ev” Apyet, Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 33 P. 
b Anthol. £p7¢. 7. 746 ‘Q85e péyas Ketrae Zay, dv Aia KuxdnoxKovot. 
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7 Hygin. ab. 139 Amalthea pueri (Jovis) nutrix eum in cunis in 
arbore suspendit, ut neque coelo neque terra neque mari inveniretur. 

® Athen. 9. 376a (NeavOns 6 Kugixnvds kat “Ayabokdjjs 6 BaSvdwrcos) 
pudevovow ev Kpijrn yevéoOar tHv Tod Aws téxvaow emi ths Aiktys, ev 7 Kai 
améppytos yiverar Ovoia. é€yerar yap ws apa Au Ondjv imécyev bs Kai TO 
operep@ ypvope@ Teproryvetoa, Tov KvucnOpov rod Bpedeos, averdioroy Tois 
mapiovow erider. Aw ravtes TO (Gov TodTO TEpicenToy TyyovrTaL, Kal ovK ay, 
not, Tov Kpe@v Saicawro, Tpaicwr b€ Kai tepa pefovow vi, Kai aitn 


\ > i c , , 
mpoteAns avtots 7 Ovoia vevcpotat. 


® Anth. 9. 645: 
Sapoues, 7 Avdav e€oxds eye modus 
paptus eya mpatn yevounv Aws* ov yap €eyxev 
AdOpiov via ‘Pens 7Oehov Hperepns. 
att Kal Bpoul@ yevouny tpopds. 
10 Paus. 8. 38, 2 xopa Te eotw ev TH Avkaiw Kpnréa kadoupern, .. . 
Kat THY Kpntny évOa 6 Kpntav exer Adyos tpapjvar Ata Td yawpiov Tovro e«ivat 


~ a > 
kal ov Tv vnTov audiaBytrovow ot “Apkades. 


a A a a 5 
Na Strabo 387 Atyov de ixavas vixeirat, istopovor d€ evtavOa tov Aia 
c > S- A > a 
tm’ aiyos avatpapyvat. 
b Paus. 7. 24, 4 €ote d€ kai @\Na Aiyedow ayddpata xadKov TenoU- 
, ; A : ss * ; 
peva, Zevs Te HAtkiavy wuts Kai “HpakAjs, ovd€ odTos Ex@v Tw yevera, “Ayedada 
Téxyn Tov "Apyeiov. TovToLs KaTa €TOS Lepeis aipeTot yivovTaL kal EkaTepa TOY 
> , DIEL® = Least A , 4 , A Ay Oy: , , 
dyaApdtwv emt Tats oikias peéver Tov iepoupevov. ta Oe ETL Tadadrepa TpoEKE- 


- ~~ x - 
Kpito ek Tov Traidwy lepacOar TH Aut 6 vK@Y KdAXet. 


2 Strabo 648 9 marpis (Magnesia on the Maeander) & ikavas atrov 
nvénoe rophpipav evdvcaca iepwpevor Tod cwourdddos Aws. Pindar O/. 5. 40: 
LSorip vywedes Zev, Kpdvidv te vaiwv opov 
Tipav tT Addedov evpd peovt’ “Idaidy te cepmvoy avtpov. 
13 Zeus Tovaios on coins of Tralles of Imperial period, zs‘. Num. 
P- 555: 
Dodona. 
PTL 161239 
Zed diva, Awdwvaie, Tedaryixe, TNASAL vaiwr, 
Awdarns pedéwv Sucxesepov, api de edrAoi 
gol vaiova’ vropytat dvintomodes Xapatedvac, 
b Og.T4. 327 : 
tov & es Awdarny dato Bypevar, dpa Oevio 


ex Spvds bixdporo Ads BovAjy €makovoa. 
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¢ Hesiod, ap. Strabo, p. 328 Awdarny dyydv te Wedacyav edpavov 
jev: Lb. Awdavn roivvy Td pev madatoy VTd OeoTparois jv Kal TO Gpos 6 
, x , ese ~ Nuae, , ces \ ‘ = , A eezaN 
Topapos 7 Tyapos ... vp’ @ ketrat TO iepov . . . amd Oe Tov Topapou Tovs TO 
Tov TouTOU heyopevovs Urodyras Tov Atds . . . TOMOvpous acl €exOnvat. 
d Od. 16. 403: 
ei pev ® aivnowor Avds peyddowo Oeuores (v. 1. Topoipor) 
aités Te KTevew Tos T GAXous TavTas avoka, 
> . 7 > > - , id a 
ei 6€ kK dmotpwraot Geoi, mavoacba avwya. 
© Strabo 329 kar’ apxas pev odv avdpes joav of mpodpytevovtes* vaTEpov 
& dredetyOnoav tpeis ypaia, emedn Kai civvavs TH Atk mpocaredetyOn Kai 7H 
Aton. 
f Hesiod, ap. Soph. Trach. 1169 Schol. tiv 8€ Zeds epidnoe kai bv 
xpnotnpioy etvar tipiov avOpwmos, vaiev S ev mvOuen gynyor, evOev emtyOdvior 


pavtnia mavta depovrat, 


& Steph. Byz. s.v. Awdavn’ Sovidas S€ hyot Syywvaiov Ards iepov etvar ev 
Gcooania. 


h Aesch. Prom. Vince. 829: 
emel yap nAOes mpos Modoooa yareda 
‘ >) , , > > 4 U a 
THY aimuvetoy T audi Awdeorny, iva 
cal - , > > ‘ = , 
pavreia Oakés 7 e€ati Geamparov Ards, 
tépas T amittov, ai mpoonyopo Spves. 
i Soph. Zrach. 169: 
~ >» ‘ a € , 
Toavt edpate mpos Oeav cipappeva 
c \ \ A > a / 
@s THY Tmadkaav dnyov avdnoat rote 


Awdau diooav ex Tedetddov en. 


k Paus. 10. 12, 10 tas Hederddas .. . Néyovar, Kal doar yuvatkOv mporas 
rade Ta En’ Zedvs nv, Zevs €oti, Zeds Eooeta’ & peydde Zed, Ta kxaprovs 


> p 6 A Xr 1G € , - 
aviet, O10 KATCETE patepa yatay. 


1 Strabo 7. Frag. 1 tows 5€ twa mrjow ai tpeis weptotepal érérovto 
eEaiperov, e& &v ai téperar mapatnpovpevar mpocbeariCov. gaat dé kai Kara THY 
t@v Modott@y Kal Oeompwt@v yA@tTav Tas ypaias medias KadeioOar Kal Tovs 
yépovtas meAiovs* Kal tows ovk oprvea foav ai OpvAovpevat TledAeuides, GAG 
yuvaikes ypaiat tpets Trept TO iepov oyoAAaCovea., 

m Dion. Halic. Hest, Rom. 1. 14 (16 rapa Awdavains puvbodcyovpevor) 
> cal ‘ 23" 8 A c nx , A tp) , s 
eket pev emt Opvds tepas KabeCopern mreprotepa Oeaomiwdeiv ed€yeTo. 

n Herod. 2. 55 rade 5€ Awdavaiwry pucw ai mpopdvties’ . . . iCopevny dé 


pu (tiv medecada) ent yyov arddgacba povn avOpwrnin, ws xpeav ein 
pavtyiov ait Ads yeverOa, Cf. 54-56. 
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© Ephorus, ap. Strabo, p. 402 ek S€ rovtav Bowwrvis povos dydpas 


mpobcoriCew ev Awdory. 


P Cic. de Divin. 1. 76 maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spar- 
tiatis fuit, quod, cum oraculum ab Iove Dodonaeo petivissent de 
victoria sciscitantes, legatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, conloca- 
wissent, ‘simia..... sortes,....4 disturbavit.... . 


a Serv. Aen. 3. 466 (Dodona) ubi Jovi et Veneri templum a veteribus 
fuerat consecratum. Circa hoc templum quercus immanis fuisse dicitur, 
ex cuius radicibus fons manabat, qui suo murmure instinctu deorum 
diversis oracula reddebat ; quae murmura anus Pelias interpretata.. . 
narratur et aliter fabula: Iupiter quondam Hebae filiae tribuit duas 
columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in 
Dodonae glandiferam silvam. 


t Cic. de Div. 1. 95 (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus semper aut 
Delphis oraclum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona petebant. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lys. 25. 

8 Paus. 8. 11, 12 AOnvators Sé pavrevpa ek Awdavns Sixediav HAGev oikicew 

. of O€ ov c@pPpovnaavtes TO eipnuevoy €s TE UTEpoplous OTpaTeias TponxOnaav 


‘ > ‘ , , 
kal €s TOV Svpakoci@y TOAEpOV. 


, ec c ? 

t Demosth. cara Med. p. 531 ras pavteias, ey ais amdcars avypnpevov 

, - , - > , , , ’ 
evpnoete TH TOAEL Opolws ek Aedpar kal €k Awdarns, ydpous iotavar: Lb, Ex 
Awdavns parreia’ ta Shpw T@ ’AOnvatwv 6 Tov Atos onpaiver aiperovs 

ns p ® OnU® TE n n og cli 

, , ‘ > , ’ , A , ~ » - > , 

meumew Kedever Oewpovs evvea, kal TovTovs Oia Taxewov TO Ati TH ev Toudp@ 
i i x , > a ‘ r a - 

Tpets Bots Kai mpos éxdot@ Boi dvo ois, TH Se Avovy Bovdv Kaddepew., Cf, 


Fals. Leg, p. 436. 


u Schol. /7. 16. 233 6 S€ AwSwraios Kai vaios' wSpna yap ta exes 
x@pia, 

¥ C. I. Gr. 2909 wxnoas Naa ta ev Awdovy: cf. inscription from 
Tegea, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 15. Bekker, Anecdofa 1, p. 285 


a A , hk + = 
Naiov Audis’ 6 vads Tov Atds, Os ev And@, Natov Atos kadeirat, 


w Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 34. 5: Collitz, Dralect-Inschrifien 1562 
emtkow@vtat Kopxupaion t@ Ati T@ Nai cai Ta Atora tin Ka Oeov 7) Hpwwv 
Ovovres Kal evxopevor KaANOTA Kal GproTa Kai viv Kai eis TOY eretTa xpdvov 
Foéouev, Carapanos, pl. 34. 4: Collitz 1563 emkowavrat trot Kopkvu- 
paint T@ Atk Naw kal 74 Awwvg’ tim ka Oedv 7 Npowv Ovovtes Kai €dxdpevor 


© - 5 eS) > , 
Opovootev ent Tayabov. 


x C.J. A. 1. 34 tod Bopod rs Stays: inscription of fifth century B.c. 
Ci2053 7393s 
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4a Zeus Mavoppaios: Simonides, Bergk 144: 
oUT@ Tol peA€a Tavad ToT kiova paKpov 
joo, mavonpatm Zyvi pévovo’ tepa. 
b J/. 8. 249: 
map Sé€ Aws Bwpo meptxadréi KaBBare veBpdv, 
évOa ravoppaio Zyvi peCeoxov *Axaot. 
© Oy. Mel, 11. 190 Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 


1a Inscription from Stratonicea in Caria (Roman period), Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. tom. 3. no. 515 Ad “Ywiore kai “Ayabo 
"Ayyeh@ KAavdus .. . trp cwrnpias . .. Xaprotypiov. 

DE Be Oy 2 

pera O€ oquow “Oooa Sedna . . . Atos ayyedos. 

16 Zeus-oracle at Olympia: ® Strabo 353 tiv & emupavecav (ro tepdv) 
Zoryev €£ dpyns pev dia TO pavtetov Tod "Odvpmiov Ards’ ekeivou O exreupOevtos 

x PX BM H yp 
ovdev Arrov auvepewev 7 SdEa TOV iepov. 

b Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7 “Aynotrohs . . . éAOwv eis “OAvpriav kai xpy- 
otnpiatdpevos erepwta Tov Oedv, ct dolws dy €xor adT@ pr SeXopev@ Tas oTovdas 

npeatop p x D pr) dexopnerg 
Tay ‘Apyelov. 

c Pind. O1 6. 6 Bopd te pavteiy tapias Aws év Mica: cf. Il. 
I1g—120. 

17 Zeus byucos with Athena &nyia at Erythrae: inscription published 
in BBA. Move. Spupy. 1873, no. 108-109; Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107. 

18 Hesych. Evonusos’ 6 Zevs ev AéoBo: ch.- Pausi r. 17, opiat 
CAGyvains) Bapds éare Kat Preys. 

9a Zeus Fepdotios, Lucian, 77m. 41 @ Zed tepdotte .. . moev TOTOUTOV 
xXpuciov ; 

b Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 58, inscription near Gytheum, Motpa Avs 
Tepaoriov, referring to the territory of the temple. 

20 Strabo 414 AcBadeca 8 eat drov Aws Tpopeviov pavtetov idpurat. 
xdopatos bmovopov Kata3acw €xov, kataBaiver 5 aitos 6 xpnotnpraCopevos. 

21 Zeus Snuadréos: Paus. 1. 32, 2 ev Hapynde. . . Bwopos Sypadreouv Ards. 

22 Zeus Aveaios: 2 Paus. 8. 2, 1 (Avkaiwv) .. . Avxdcoupayv . . . mohw 
Okey ev TO Ope TO Avkai kat Ala ovdpace Aveaioy kat dyova €Onke AvKaca, 

b Td. 8. 38, 6 répevis eorw ev aire (7 dper) Avkaiov Avs, Eaodos de ovK 
éorw atte avOpwrous* . . . €aeAOdvta avayxn Taca adroy emavtou TpOTw }11) 
Bidvarr Kai rdde ere é€yero Ta evTds TOU TEpevous yevdpeva Spoiws TavTa Kal 


6 , ‘ > 6 , > , , »” ‘ SEEN a~ w+ ” > , 
npla kai avOpwmous ov mapexerFar oKav. . . . €oTe O€ Emi TH akpa Ty avwTaTo 
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Tov bpous ys x@pa, Aws Tov Avkaiov Baopds, kat 7 TleAomévynoos ta ToANd 
> 32 > a“ , Sak , a“ ~ ~ , A , 
éatw an avtov ovvontos’ . . . emt TovTov TOU Bwpod T@ AvKaim Au Ovovow 
> > , o a ‘ ” thE ‘ , eQri > See ie 
€v aroppyt@’ modvtpaypovnaat de ov pot Ta €s THY Ovoiav ndv Hv, exeTo Se ws 
exer kal as éxxev e& dpyns. Cf. Polybius 16. 12, quoting Theopompus. 
¢ Paus. 8. 38, 3 ris dé ‘Ayvots 7) ev T@ bper TS Avkaio my}... hv Oe 6 
’ \ , > , f? ~ Ce A ”~ , A , 
avxpos xpovov éeméyn ToAvY, .. . THVKadTA 6 iepeds ToD Avkatov Atos wpocev§d- 
pevos és TO VOwp, kai Bioas .. . Kabinor Spvds Kraddv émuToAns Kal ovK €s Babos 
~ Ae > , . a o wy > A > val c ’ 
THs THyns* avaxwnOevros Sé rod Vdaros dvecow axAds eorkvia bpixAy. 
d Strabo 388 ripara: & emi puxpoy kat To Tod Avkaiov Avds iepoy Kata TO 
Avkatoy opos. 


e Paus. 8. 53, 11 ek Teyeas dé idvre es THY Aakwmxny €or... Bopos... 
Avxaiov Avds. 


f Jd. 8. 30, 2 (Megalopolis) remoinrai oduow ayopa’ mepiBodos b€ eat 
év ravtn AiOwy Kal iepdv Avkaiov As. €aodos 8 es aitd otk €oTu Ta yap evTOs 
eore 62 ovvorta, Bwpol ré eat TOU Oeod Kai Tpde Cat Ovo Kai deTol Tais TpaTreCats 
toot. 

& Td. 8. 2, 3 Avxdwy S€ emi rov Bapoy tod Avxaiov Aiws Bpéos AveyKev 
avOparov Kai €bvae 76 Bpépos, Kai €orencev €mi TOU Bwpovd TO aipa, Kai avtov 
aitika émt TH Ovoia yevéerOar Nixov haciv avti avOparov. .. . § 6 Aéyover yap 
81) @s Avkdovos votepov dei tis €& avOpw@mov AvKos yevorto emi TH Ovoia TOD 
Avkatov Atos, yivorro 8€ ovK és amavta tov Biov’ bmdre dé ein Avkos, ei pev 
kpe@v andaxoito avOpwriveyv, vatepoy érer Sexat@ daciv avroy avis avOpwrov 
e& NvKov yiverOa, yevodpuevov S€ és det pévew Onpiov. Apollod. 3, ch. 8, § 5 
oi d€ (the sons of Lycaon) atrov (Ziva) emi gevia kadéoartes opagavtes Eva 
TOY emixwpioy Traida, Tois iepois Ta TOUTOV OmAayxva CUVavapiEarTes, TapEeOecay. 
.. . Zeds Oe rv pev tpaneCav averpewer. 

h Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 31 P nyvder yap 6 Oeds, &s apa Avkdwy 6 
*Apkas 6 éatidtwp aitod tov maida Kataodaéas Tov avTod ... Tmapabein ov 
T@ Aci, 

i Plato, Ihn. p. 315 C huiv pev od vopos éaty advOpw@movs Ovew adX’ 
dvdouov. . . . Kal pt) Ore BdpBapor avOpwror fpav Gros vopors ype@vrat, adda 
kat of €v 7H Avkaia ovTou Kal of Tov AOdpavtos exyovor otas Ovotas Bvovaw 
"EdAnves Ovres. 

k Porph. De Adst. 2. 27 an’ apxis pev yap ai tov Kaprav eyivoyto Trois 
Bevis Ovoia. .. . ad’ ob péxpe Tov viv ovk ev Apkadia pdvov Tois Avalos... 
avOpwrobvrovaw : from Theophrastus, vide Bernay’s Zheoph. p. 188. 

1 Aug. De Civ. Dez, bk. 18. ch. 17 (Varro) commemorat alia non 
minus incredibilia . . . de Arcadibus, qui sorte ducti transnatabant 
quoddam stagnum, atque ibi convertebantur in lupos. Cf. Pliny, 
8. 34, 8. 
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m Plut. Caes. 61 9 trav AurepkaNiwy €opty, TEpt js modo ypapovow, ws 
Trouevov TO Tadadv ely, Kal Te Kal TpoonKel Tois "Apkadckots Avkatots. 

n Jd. Quaest. Graec. p. 300 A bia ti Tods €s TO AvKatoy cicehOdvtas 
éxovoias Katadevovow of Apkddes ; av & im dyvoias, eis ENevOepas amooreh- 
Aovow. .. . Kal yap €Aados 6 euBas Kadetrat. 

‘ al - > - 

© PauS. 5.5, 3 and 5 eOeAovor pev On) of Aempearat potpa etvat TAY *Apxadar, 

2. yeveobar dé of Aempedral oiow Edeyov ev TH TOE Aevkaiou Ads vaov kat 


, “~ 
Avkovpyou tadov Tov ’Adéov. 


3 Zeus Avkwpeios, Steph. Byz. s. v. Avkwpeia conn ev AeAcpois. éoTe Kat 
Avkwpeios Zevs. Cf. Paus. 10. 6, 2: ucians e/77.65: 


24 Human sacrifices to Zeus "Id@parns, Clem. Alex. Proérept. p. 36 
P "Aptotopéevns yoov 6 Mesonmuos tO “Iapnty Au tpraxociovs aneoa€e. 
Cf. rid. Averious yap—Kpnrav o€ €Ovos eioty obror— Avtixheldns ev vooros 


> ; 3 Pee a, 
arodaivera avOpwnrous aroopadttrew TH Au. 


2 Zeus Aapvorios, Herod. 7. 197 at Alus, ek Oeomportov "Axatot mpo- 
ribeion Tos exeivov (AOdpartos) aroyovoiow acOhous rowvode, Os dv 7 TOU 
yéveos TovTov mpeoBiraros, TovT@ emitagavres EpyeoOar Tov mpuTavniov, avtot 
pudakas Zxovor ... iy b€ €o€AOy, odk Core Skws eLevoe rpv 7) Oioer Oar pedAy : 
cf. Lactant. Zns#f. 1. 21 Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam Iovi Teucrus 
immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadri- 
ano imperante, sublatum. 


%a Zeus AiOpios, Odpduos, pseudo-Arist. De undo, p. 401 a. 16 
datpamaids Te Kai Bpovtaios kai alOpios Kai aibépios Kepavvis Te Kal veTLOS 2. . 
kaeirat, 

b Herod. 6. 56 Tépea 8€ 81 rade toior Baortedor Sraptujrar deda@xace’ 


, , , ’ 
ipwovvas dv0, Aves te Aakedaipovos kat Avos Ovpariov. 


© Zeus Aldépios, Ampelius 9 Ioves fuere tres, primus in Arcadia, 
Aectheris filius cui etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit; hic primum solem 
procreavit: cf. Eurip. /rag. 869 add’ aidip ce tikret képa, Zeds os 
avOparo.s dvopacerat. 

27a Zeus ‘Apapios, Collitz, Dralect. Inschrifien 1634 Opvio Ala ‘Apa- 
piov kat A@dvav “Apapiav Kai “Adpoditny kai tovs eos Travras, the Achaean 
federation-oath: vide Foucart, Reve Archeol. 1876, p. 96. 

b Strabo 387 Aiyéav 8 earl... Kai 7d Tov Aws adoos 1d “Apaptoy, 
Srov guryecay of Ayaol Bovdevadpevor wept Tov Kowav: Cf. 385. Polyb. 
2. 39, 6 Kporwmara: SvBapira Kavdwratrar mporov pev amédevEav Atos “Opo- 
piov kowoy tepdv Kai rémov, ev @ Tas TE TvVddous Kai Ta StaBovAca GuvETEAOUD : 
cf. zd. 5. 93 76 ‘Opapiov near Aegium, 

*8a Zeus Panamerios or Panamaros, C. /. Gr. 2715 inscr. from 
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Stratonicea, rév peyicray Gedy Aus tod Tarnpepiou kal ‘Exdtns (? time of 
Tiberius). 

6 C.L. Gr. 2717: Le Bas-Waddington, Asze Mineure 518 Xpnorn- 
prov Avos Tavnpeptov. “H modus epata... et emtatnaovtat of ddurhproe BdpBapo 
TH] TOAEL 7} TH X@pa eveorore eres, inscr. from Stratonicea in reign of Vale- 
rian or Gallienos, 2. 2719 inscr. on base of statue, Tirov #aBiov 
. +. eparevoavtos rod Aws tov Iavapdpov ev ‘Hpaios: cf, 2720, 2721. 


© Bull. de Corr. Heil. 1887, pp. 373-391; 1888, pp. 82-104; 
1891, pp. 169-209, inscriptions nearly all of the Roman period, illus- 
trating the worship of Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 


d Zeus Panamaros connected with Zeus Narasos and Zeus Advbapyos : 
vide inscription Bul. de Corr. Hell. 1888, pp. 83, 86, 90, titles probably 
from villages near Stratonicea. 


*a Zeus Helios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 191, archaic inscrip- 
tion from Amorgus; cf. C. Z. Gr. 4604; Anth. Pal. 7. 85. 


b Zeus Gavaios: ? cult-title, Eur. Rhes. 355: 
ov por Zevs 6 Pavaios 
nkes Suppevav Badriaior modois. 

*° Zeus ’Aotépios : Corp. script. hist. Byzant. Cedrenus 1, p. 217 Aatepio 
Au eév Toprivn wodec Ovowtowy (Mevehaos) : cf. Lycophron 1299-1301 : £7. 
Mag. p. 710, 28 6 8 "Avrivayos ceipwa tov Aia én, Oia TO doTpor. 

** Zeus Mnwriapos : on Lydian inscriptions of late period, C. Z. Gr. 
3438, 3439. 

*? Zeus Avavrnp : on inscription from Thoricus, épos iepod Aus avarri- 
pos, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 443. 

a Zeus “OpBpis: on Hymettus, Paus. 1. 32, 2 Bopol cal ’OuBpiov 
Atos kal ’Ardd@vds ciot Tpoorpiou . . . 

b On Parnes, 23. gore d€ ev rh Tdpynbc kai ddXos Bopds, Otovor dé 
ex’ avtov tore pev “OuSpiov tore dé *Annprov Kadodvtes Ata. Cf. Marc. 
Antonin. ray eis éaurév 5, 7 toov, & Pile Zed, Kata tis dpovpas tov 
’AOnvai@y Kat Tov TEdiov. 

¢ C. I. Gr. 2374, Parian Chronicle 6 Aecuxadiov tots buBpous epuyer 
ex Avkwpeias eis "A@nvas mpos Kpavady kat tod Avs tod ’OuBpiov ’Amnpiov 
idpvoaro kal Ta cornpia COvcer. 

d Lycophron Cass. 160 tod Znvi Sarpevbevtis ’OuBpio dépas. 

* Zeus ‘Yérws: *at Argos, Paus. 2. 19, 7 Bapos ‘Yeriov Adds. 


b On Mount Arachnaeum, between Argos and Epidaurus, zd. 2. 
La 
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25, 10 Bapol dé eiow ev a’t@ Aids te Kal “Hpas" Seqoav ou8pov odicow 
evtavda Ovover. 

ce At Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4 €v 76 dAce Tpopeviou . . . Zevs “Yérios év 
traidpe. 

d At Cos: Ross, Zuscr. Inéd. 2. 175 1d Kowdv Tav cupropevopevav 
nap Ala ‘Yérov. Cf. Paton and Hicks, /uscréptions of Cos, No. 382. 


85 Zeus ’Ikuaios in Ceos: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 524 (Aristaeus) kat Popov 
moinoe péyav Avs "Ikpaiowo iepd 7 ed eppekev ev otperw aorepr kei@ Zeupio 
ait re Kpovidn Aui* toio & éxnte yaiav emupvxovow ernoia ek Ads adpat 
#uata tecoapacovta: cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 753 P.- 

86 Zeus TavedAnvos and ‘Adéows: Paus. 1. 44, 9 in the Megarid, 
emt Tov dpous TH akpa Ads éotw Aqdectov Kadovpévou vads* haci de emt Tov 
aupBdvros more Tos "EAAnow adypod Ovacavros Aiaxod cata by Te Adytov TO 
TlaveAAnvia Ad ev Aiyivy ... Kopicayra b€ adeivat, kai dia Todo ’Adpeotoy 
kaveicOa tov Ata: cf. 2. 29, 8 and Clem. Alex. Strom. 753 P. 

87 Alcman in Plut. 940 B Avs Ovydrnp, "Epoa, kat Sedavas. 

*8a Zeus Ovpos: Arrian Per7pl. 27; Miill. Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, 
Pp. 401 ék b€ Kuvavéwy emi 16 ‘Iepov rod Avs rod Ovpiov, ivarep TO oTdpa TOU 
IIdvrov, orddioe recoapdkovra. Cf. Demosth. mpos Aenr. § 36; Cic. Verr. 
4. 57. Vide other references collected by Boeckh, C. Z Gr. 2, 
p- 975. Cf. 2. 3797 inscrip. found near Chalcedon, Ovpsov é« mpdpyns 
Tis Odnynthpa Kadeitw Zjva On base of statue. 


b Zeus Evaveyos: at Sparta, Paus. 3. 13, 8 Acds tepdy éoriw Evavepov. 

88 Zeus Kepatvmos: ®at Olympia, Paus. 5. 14, 7 €vOa dé rhs oikias ta 
Gepedia eote THs Oivopdov, Svo0 evtava eto Bopoi, Aids Te “Epkeiov.. . T@ Oe 
Kepauvio Ati varepov eroinoavto, eyoi Soxeiv, Bapdv, br és tov Oivopdov tiv 
oikiay KateaknWev 6 Kepavvds. 


b Altar at Pergamon, Au Kepavyie, Conze, Ergebnisse des Ausgra- 
bungen su Pergamon, p. 78. 


¢ In Cyprus, C. 2. Gr. 2641 Aud Kepavvig ’Adpodity dedication of 
Imperial period. 


d In Lydia, 3446, late period. 

e Near Palmyra, 4501, dedication in Trajan’s reign. 
f Near Damascus, 4520. 

é Altar on the Alban Mount, Aci Kepavrio, 5930. 


h On coins of Seleucia of the Imperial period, Head, Ast. Mum. 
p. 661. 
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i Zeus KepavvoBdros at Tegea: C. I. Gr. 1513 év dy@or trois ’Ohvpm- 
akois TO peyloT@ kai KepavyoBddo Aw avareOeuevors, fourth century B.c. 


k Zeus ’Aotpanaios: Rev. Arch. 1854, p. 49; at Antandros oée rh 
BovAn Kat TO Shum Avtavdpiov orepavecat Uodvkpatny . . . TH mpotn THs 
€optns Aws "Aotpamaiov. At Athens, Strabo 404 9 é€oxdpa tov ’Aotpa- 
maiouv Aus. 

1 Zeus Bpovrav: Milt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 235 Mnvddwpos 
dpxepers Auk Bpovravte kai ’"Aotpanrodyte edynv, inscription of Laodicea 
published by Ramsay ; cf. Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 256: C. L. Gr. 3810, 
inscription from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, Aw Bpovrévre evxnv, late 
period; cf. 3817 b 2d., 3819 23. In Galatia 4135, late period. 


m Zeus xarayZatns at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 Tov d€ xaraiBarou 
Aws mpoBeBrAnrar pev travtaxydbev mpd Tod Bwpov ppdyya. eats Se mpos TO 
Bone 76 ano ths Téppas TO peyddo. At Athens, inscription found on 
Acropolis, Delt. Arch. 1890, p. 144: at Nauplia, JZ. d. d. Inst. 
Ath, 1890, p. 233 Atos Kparay8ara, 

n Zeus Képavvos: inscription from Mantinea, AIOS KEPAYNO, Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 515- 

© émdvora: Pollux g. 41 ovtws wvopagero eis a Kataoknee Bedos €& 
ovpavod . .. Kal Tov Ata Tov em av’T@ Kata(e)Barnv. Cf. Polemon, Frag. 93. 

P Zeus Kanroras: Paus. 3. 22, 1 Tudlov de tpeis pddvora aéxer otadious 
dpyos Aos* *Opéotny Néyovor kabecOevra em’ a’rod mavaacOat THs pavias’ Sua 
TovTo 6 Aldos @vopdabn Zev’s Kamra@ras kata yMoooay tiv Awpica. 

40 Zeus, a maritime god: 43e7np at the Laconian Epidaurus, Paus. 
3. 23, 10 mpd rod Arpevos (vads) Awds emik\yow Sarnpos. In Athens, 
C. I. A. 2. 471 Auowrnpia festival in the Peiraeeus, vide *¢. 

b Zeus ’AmoBarnpios: inscription of Roman period at Methana, Avs 
dmoBarnpiov Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 66. Cf. Arrian, Hvp, Alex. 1. 11, 7 
Aeyousw ... (AdeEavdpor) Bapods iSpvodcba dbev re €oTddn ex THs Evpwrns 
kal émou €€€8n THs Actas Avs ameBatnptov. 

¢ Zeus Amevooxdémos: Callim. /rag. 114 mori re Zavog ixvedpar Aipevo- 
oKOrrov. 

d Zeus Biévos: Anth. Pal. Ana/h. 164 Tdavcm kat Nypije kai “Ivot kat 
MeAtképty kat Budi@ Kpovidy kat Sapobpage Oeois. 

© Zeus ’Evddws: Proclus, Plat. Cra/. 88 6 8€ detvrepos dvadixas Kadetrat 
Zevs *Evdd\wos kai Tooedav. Paus. 2. 24, 4 Aloxvdros de 6 Evpopiwvos Kadet 
Ala kai Tov ev Oadacon. 


41 Znvo-Hocedéy in Caria: Athenae. p. 42 a Tov ev Kapia (xorapov) map’ 
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@ Znvorocedavos iepdv eat (from Theophrastus); cf. 337 ¢, d. Vide 
Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 260 Svppaxos Taiov Wrerivov Suppdxov 
vids tepeds Atos ‘Oooy@ Zynvorocedavos: cf. 1° b, 

“ Zeus as god of vegetation: Zeus Kaproddérns at Prymnesus in 
Phrygia; inscription published by Ramsay in A/7#t. d. d. deutsch. Inst. 
Ath. 7. p. 135 Ati peylor@ Kaprodérn evyaptornpiov. 

a Cf. Zeus ’Acxpaios, Plut. Anzmine an corp. aff. sint pejor. p. 502 a 
"Aokpal@ Au Avdiwy kapra@v amapxas pépovres: Hesych. ”Ackpa’ Spis cxapros. 

8 Zeus ’Entxapmios in Euboea, Hesych. s.v. Zeds ev EtBota. Cf. late 
inscription from Paphlagonia, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 310 du 
exixapri@ evxns Xap. 

** Zeus ’Emdewrns at Mantineia, Paus. 8. 9, 2 Mavrwedor S€ eats kat 


adda iepa Td pev Satnpos Ards 7d d€ ’Emidarov kadovpévov. 


*© Zeus Omapevs at Acraephia : AL. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1884, p. 8, archaic 
inscription, r@ Ad ro ’Omapet: cf. Zeus "Evdevdpos, * to chapter 1. 


*6 Zeus Tewpyds in Athens: C. /. A. 3. 77, vide %84, Cf. Roberts, 
Marm. Oxon, 2%. 


47 Zeus Mépws, Soph. Oed. Col. 704: 

6 yap eiaaéy opav KiKos 
Aevooes viv Mopiov Aids. 

*8 Zeus Némos, Archytae Frag.: Mullach. Frag. Phil. Graec. 1, 
p- 561 Zeds Nopios kai Nepnios kadéera. Apoll. Duscol. § 13 év ‘Adc- 
kapvaoo@ Ovaias twos ouvtedovperns ayednv aiyav ayecbar mpd Tod icpod 

. mpoBaivew piay atya tnd pndevds ayopérvny Kal mpocepxecbar TH Popa, 
tov 6€ iep€a AaBdpevov airs Kadrepew (cf. L7. Mag. s.v. Aiyopayos 6 Zevs, 
ws mapa Nikavdp@ ev Onprakois). 

® Zeus Svxaows, Eustath. Hom. Od. 1572 Aéyerar S€ Kai Sudovos 
Zevs mapa Tots mahavois 6 Kabdpowos* TH yap ovKh expavrto, haciv, év Kabap- 
pots. Hesych. s.v. maparemoinra mapa 70 ovkoparteiv, 

°° Zeus Mndwos on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head. A7sv. 
Num. p. 443. 

*t Zeus Mndwows in Corcyra, C. LZ, Gr. 1870 Aws Mydooiov, inscrip- 


tion on boundary stone. In Naxos, 2418 “Opos Aws MyAwoiov, early 
period. 

Zeus T'eh€ov on Attic inscription of Hadrian’s time, C. J. A. 3. 2 
iepoxnpvé Avos Ted€ortos. 


°° Zeus *Apioraios, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 500 Zebs ’Apioraios ék7yOn Kab 
"ArdAAwv “Ayuteds Kai Noptos. 
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4 Zeus Kémos, the god of dust: at Athens, Paus. 1. 40, 6 Avs 
Koviov vads ovk €xav dpoor. 

55a Zeus EvBovdevs : Hesych. 5.0. ebBovdrevs’ 6 TAovtay, mapa S€ Trois 
moddois 6 Zevs Somep ev Kupyvy. Cf. inscription in Paros, "Epacinmn 
Tpdowvos "Apy Anuntpe Oecpopdp@ Kat Kipy kat Au EvBovAet Kat BaBoi, 
Athenaion 5, p. 15: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 (xpooayopevOjvar Zijva) EvBovdéa 
kal pntierny dud Tiy ev TG BovdeverOar Kahas civeow. Cf. Eubouleus at 
Eleusis. 


b At Amorgus, Ait. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 334 Anpntpe Képy Aw 
EvBovdet, 


°6 Zeus Bovdevs: at Myconos, Dittenberger, Sy//. 373 tmép kaprov 


Anpnrpt bv éyktpova mpwrotdkov, Képn kdmpov Tédeov, Aut Bovdet Xoipov. 
7a Zeus XOdmos : at Corinth, Paus. 2. 2, 8 (ayddpara Avds év braibpe) tov 
d8¢ airav XOdmov kai roy Tpirov Kadotow “YYorov. At Olympia, vide 1%”. 
b Hesiod “Epy. 465 EtvxeoOa d€ Auk XOovie, Anpjrept ayy extedea 
BpiOew Anpntepos tepov axrny. 
88 Zeus Skoriras: near Sparta, Paus. 3. 10, 6 Zeds émtkAnow Zkoriras, 
kai Zorw év dpiotepa THs 6d00 fepdv Skorira Aus (6 Témos otros das Spar 
porepa TH p p 
, 
mAnpns): 
© Zeus Katay6dnos: Hom. //. 9. 457: 
Geot & eréhevov emapas 
Zevs te KarayOdmos Kai émawy Tepoepoveca. 
60 Zeus Tpopwros: vide ». 
6 Eur. Prag. 904: 
col TO TavT@V pedEovTL XOnV 
médavéy te ep, Zeds ctr *Aldns 
dvopatopevos artepyers, ov O€ poe 
Ovoiav amupov mayKapreias 
déEar mAnpyn mpoxvOeiaar. 
62 Zeus Acdvpaios: Macrob. 3. 21, 12, quoting Nikander’s AlraXckd : 
év th feporotin tod Aidupaiov Atos Kioo@ orovdorroéovra, Zeus Bakxtos, 
C. I. Gr. 3538, at Pergamon in late oracle. 


6 Zeus "Anduvos: Paus. 5. 14, 1. At Olympia, duct de ‘Hpaxhet 
Ovovr: ev ’Odupria SC bxAov pddista yeverOa Tas pvias’ eLevpdvta ody adrov 
i} kal bn’ Gddov bidaxO€rvra “ATopvip Oioa Ai, Kal ovTws dmotpamjvar Tas 
pulas mépav tov Added. Aéyovrar S€ Kara ravTd Kai "Hrelor Ovew ro 
"Aropvie Ad. Cf. Aelian, Zest. An. 10. 8. Paus. 8. 26, 7: Sacrifice 
to Myiagros. 
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6 Three-eyed Zeus at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 3 
evraida .. . Zeds Edavov Sto pev 9 mepvKapev Exov dPOadryovs, tpirov de emt 
Tov perwmov. Todvtov rov Aia Lpidpo pao eivac... matpoov ev traibp 
ths avdAns tSpupévov. Cf. Schol. Eur. Zroad. 16 rov dé épxetov Ala addor 
iatopixol idiav twa oxéow epi adttovd iatopovytes, Tpiaty opOadpots adtov 


a , € € ya) , ‘ , 
kexpnoOa aot, ws oi rept “Ayiav cat Aepxudor. 


® At Coronea, Paus. 9. 34, 1 év S€ tO vad (ris “Irwvias *AOnvas) 
meroinpeva AOnvas "Irwvias kat Aids éotw ayddpara’ téxvn dé ’Ayapoxpirov, 
Strabo 411 ovyxaOidpura dé tH ’A@nva 6 Adns katd Twa, ds pact, puotiKny 


ele 
aiTlay, 


Zeus-cult on mountains. 


= 
% Zeus ‘idwpdras: ®Messenia, Paus. 4. 3, 9 Tov Ass rd emt 77 

rr ~ > , > a+ \ - ~ , , a > c 
kopupy ths lapuys... ovK €xov mapa Tois Awptedoi mw Tysds, PAavKos jy 6 
kat Tovtous o¢Bew Kataotnoapevos. Ld. 4. 27, 6 ws € eyeydver Ta mavra ev 
éroin@ (for the recolonization of Messene) ... Meconmor Avi te I6opdra 
kai Avooxovpors (€bvov): 7d. 4. 33, 2 TO d€ ayadpa rod Avds (rod "IOwpdra) 
’Ayeddda pev eat epyov, emoujbn b€ €£ apyns trois oiknoacw év Navmakto 
yeddda pyov, érouOn PXAs Tois ik 
Meconviwy. iepeds O€ aiperds kata eros ekagtov €xet TO Gyadpa emt THs oikias. 
dyovot Se Kai éoptny erérevov "lOwpaia’ +d d€ dpxaiov kal dya@va €ridecav 
povorkys...7@ yap ‘lOapdra katraOvpuos émeto Moica ‘A Kaapa kul édevepa 


oapBan’ €xowa. 


b In Laconia, zd. 3. 26, 6 (ev ri mpos Oaddoon xapa Tis Aevktpixijs) .. . 
divewos Trip és UAny eveykav Ta TOAAA Hpance TeV Sévdpwv" as dé avepavn TO 
xwploy Wirdv, ayakpa evtavda idpupevoy evpeOn Atos “IOwpdra* rovro ot 


G , , > , x ~ 2) - , * 
Meconnot pact paptuptov etvat odiot Ta Acvktpa TO apxatov Meconvias etvat, 


¢ Le Bas-Waddington, MWegar. et Pélop. 328 A “Opxos trav Meocavior® 
’Oprio Aia 1Owpdatav. Vide a, 


d Zeus “l@wparns: on coins of Thuria of Imperial period, Head, 
Fist. Num. v. 363. 


a Zeus Knvaios: in Euboea, Aesch. Prag. 27 EvBoida xapmiyy aupi 
Knvaiov Aiws. Cf. Soph. Zrach. 237 and 757. Apoll. Bibl. 2. 7, 7 
mpocoppiabeis Kyvaim ths EvBotas, én’ dxpwrnpia Avs Knvaiov Bapoy idpv- 
gato (‘Hpaknjjs). 

b At Athens, C. Z. A. 1. 208 Avs Knvaiov (fifth century B.c.). 


% Zeus Aadiotios: Paus. 9. 34, 5 és S€ TO dpos ro Aadvarioy kai és 
tov Aws tov Aadvoariov 76 Témevds eiow ek Kopwretas oradior padiota etkoce’ 
AiOov pev TO dyahpad éotw. “AOauavros S€ Ovew Ppigov Kat "EAAny evtadOa ped- 
Aovtos TewPOnjvar Kpiov Tots mai paow two Avs. Also at Alus, vide *. 
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* Zeus *AtraBvpis: *in Rhodes: Pind. O/. 7. 87 Zed matep varouw 
"AraBupiov pedewv. Cf. dedication of second century B.c. (?), Rhodian 
inscr. C. 7. Gr. 2103 b. Diod. Sic. 5. 59 dmep ert wai viv tiparae dia- 
gepdvrws. Apollod. 3. 2. 1 ('AAOnuéerms, the grandson of Minos), avaBas 
dé emi rd AraBipiov ... Tov Tmatpdav vropynabels Oc@v iSpvero Bapov ’Ata- 
Buptov Avs, 

b At Agrigentum, Polyb. 9. 27, 7 emt ths kopupns "A@nvas tepov extiorat 
kal Avds ’AtaBupiov Kabamep Kai mapa ‘Podiors. 

7 Zeus Aivnows in Cephallenia, Strabo 456 peyoror b€ dpos ev adry 
€v © Td Atds Aivnoiov iepdv: from Mount Aenus, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
2221077. 

1 Zeus Ackraios in Crete, Strabo 478. Vide 4. 

7 Zeus Kivéwos in Delos: Dittenberger, Sy//. 249; C. Z. A. 2. 
985 D leped’s Avds KuvOiov. 

Zeus "Idaios : Aesch. rag. 155 of Gedy ayxiomopo of Zyvos eyyvs, dv 
kat’ “Idatov mayor Awds ratpdov Bapds €or ev aide. Vide *. 

“a Zeus Kdows : from Mount Casium of N. Syria, Ammian. Marcell. 
22.14,§43 on coins of Seleucia of Imperial period, Head, Hzs¢. Num. 
p. 661. 

b Also from the mountain between Arabia and Egypt, Strabo 760 
Avés €orw iepoy Kaciov ; at Pelusium, vide note, p. 125. 

¢ On coins of Corcyra of Imperial period, Head, Hzs¢. Num. p. 277. 
Avds Kaciov, on bronze seal in Leyden, C. Z, Gr. 7044 . 


d At Epidaurus, Zp. Arch. 1883, p. 87 inscription, Ad Kaoig, 

® Zeus ‘Yvvapevs: Hesych. s.v. avd rod ‘Yvvapiov dpovs. 

% Zeus ’Ayxéopuos: Paus. 1. 32, 2, in Attica, “Ayxeopds bpos eariv od 
peya kat Ads aya\pa ’Ayyeopiov. 

™ Zeus ’Amecavtws: Paus, 2. 15, 3 “Opos *Améoas eotiv tmep thy 
Nepear, évOa Iepoéa mparov Ati Odiaa Néyovow *AnecarTio. 

7 Zeus ‘Yuyrrws: Paus, 1. 32, 2 ev Ypntr@ b€ dyadpa eorw “Ypnrriov 
Aws. 

© Zeus Uapyyndios: Paus. 1. 32, 2 €v HapynOc Tapyndios Zeds xadkois 
€oTl. 

®° Zeus Iehwvaios: Hesych. s.v. €v Xie—from the mountain. 


*! ? KiOatpovios; Paus. g. 2, 4 6 d€ Kiaipav Td dpos Aus tepov KiBatpo- 
viov eoriv: 2 an interpolation. 


8 Zeus Koxkvyios : on the ‘ Cuckoo-mountain’ in the neighbourhood 
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of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepa dé kai és rdde emt akpwv tov dpav ent 
pev T@ Koxxvyi@ Avds, ev d€ tr Upwvi eotw “Hpas. 

*8 Zeus ’Akpaios : ®at Magnesia in Thessaly, inscription in AZZ. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 52 6 lepeds rod Avds Tod ’Axpatov: cf. zd. 1890, 
Oa 

b On Mount Pelion, Heracleides, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. 262, frag. 60 
en’ akpas b€ Tis TOU Opovs Kopupns aomndady €aTe TO KaAovpEevoy Xipoviov Kat 
Avs axraiov (leg. axpaiov) iepdv, ef)’ 6 Kata Kuvds dvatoA}Y Kata TO akpatdra- 
Tov Kadpa avaBaivover Tay TodtTav ot emupaveorarot kal Tais HALKiais adkuatov- 


Tes, eve(wopevot K@O.a TpiTroKa Katya. 
¢ Near Smyrna, C. J. Gr. 3146 ék rod eicayOévros datos emi rov Ata 
A > - > ‘ > Ul ” ~ a > , 
tov Axkpatoy emt OvAmov Tpaiavod tod avOurrarov, 

“ta Zeus ’Endxpios: worshipped on Hymettus and Parnes, £7. Mag. 
5.U. emdkpios* quoting fragment of Polyzelus, iepoy yap dv rerixnkas 
erraxpiov Avds. 

b Hesych. s.v. "Endkpios Zevs* 6 eri tev akpov tov dpav idpupévos, emi 
yap TeV pay tovs Bapods aire iSpvov ws emi TO Todd, 

8a Zeus Kopuvpaios: in late inscription from Philadelphia, Bui/. de 
Corr. Hel 1, 308. 

b C. LZ. Gr. 4458, inscription from Seleucia in time of Seleucus 
Philopator, iepets Avds ‘OAvpmiov Kat Avds Kopudaiov. 

8° Zeus Kapaws: Hesych. s. v. Zed’s mapa Botwrois ovr@ mpowayopeverat, 
ws pev TwWes chact, mapa bos eivat. 3 

7 Zeus “Yraros: *in Boeotia: Paus. 9. 19, 3 tmép dé TNucavtds eoriy 
épos “Ymraros kadovpevor, emi Se ad’ta Avs ‘“Yrdrov vads kai dyahpa. 

b In Athens, Paus. 1. 26, 5 mpd tas éoddou (rod "EpeyOetov) Auds éore 
Bapos ‘Yrarov, évOa euyvxou Ovovow ovdev, méeupata be Oévres ovdev Err owe 
xpyoacOa vopifovar. Cf. 72d. 8. 2,2; C. L.A. 3. 170 (late period). Vide 
oracle quoted in Demosth. mpos Maxdpratov 1072 cupéper ’AOnvaiors rreph 
Tov onpelov TOD ev TO Ovpave yevopuevou Ovovras Kaddtepeiv Act ‘Yrat@, "A@nva 
tmatn ‘Hpakdel, "Amé\A@ve owrTHpe kal dmoreprew audi dvncer. 

¢ In Sparta, Paus. 3. 17, 6 rijs yadktoixov ev Seka Avds dyadpa “Yrdrtou 
memolnrat, madaLoraTov TavTwY OTdda eoTL XaAKOd. 

* Zeus "Yoros : *at Corinth: vide °7, 

b At Corcyra, C. 2. Gr. 1869 Aut iipiore edyny. 

© At Olympia, Paus. 5. 15, 5 dv0 Bwpol epeéns Ards ‘Yiorov. 

a At Thebes, /d. 9, 8, 5 mpos b€ rats ‘Ypioras (mvAas) Atos tepdv éxi- 


c 
kAnoiv ect “Ywiorov, 
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€ In Athens, C. 7. A. 3. 146, 148-155 (of late period). Cf. inscrip- 
tion at Miletus: and Ashen. ALittheil. 1893, p. 267. 


f In Mylasa, C. 7. Gr. 2693 € iepéws Avds twiorov: at Stratonicea, 
vide *. 

& Pindar, Vem. 11. 2 ‘Eoria, Znvis ‘Ypiorov kacvyyyjra. 

* Zeus ‘Odvumos: 2at Athens, C. Z. A. 1. 196, 198 (fifth century 
inscr.); Paus. 1. 18, 6 ’Adpiavds 6 ‘Popatwy Pacideds tdév Te vadv aveOnke 

‘ A a 4 a” = ¢ , A rad , ac , \ € 
kal TO dyadpa Oéas GEov, ob peyéOer pév, Ste put) “Podtots Kai “Pwpators eioiy oi 

, \ \ > ‘ e , > U , ,~ Sy 

ko\ogool, Ta Aouad adyd\pata Gpolws dmohetmerat, TemoinTa O€ Ex TE EAEayTos 
kal xpuood, Kai exes réxvys €d mpds 7d peyebos dpaow. § 8 Tov dé ’OAvpriov 
Atos Aevkadiova oikodopimar Néyovor tO apxaiov iepdv: cf. Thuc. 2. 16. 
C. I. A. 3. 291% Badvvtod Auds ’OAvpmiov ev aorer: 2b. 243 iepews Ards 
*OAvpriov on seat in theatre. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 4 Mera raidra és rd Tot Avds répevos eoed- 
Oovor kadovpevov’Odupmeiov vads eate O€as aéwos: cf. Lebas, MWégar. 26-34. 


¢ In Naxos: C. J. Gr. 2417 Aws ’Odvpriov ‘terminus sacri fundi.’ 
d At Miletus: C. Z. Gr. 2867 Atds *OAvpriov Meeai(ov), late period. 


e At Chalcis: C. 7, A. 4. 272, oath of alliance between Athens 
and Chalcis, ? end of fifth century B.c., 6s dé du py opdcy, atipor adrov 
elvat . . . Kal TOU Atos Tov ’OAvpmlov TO emideKaTov tepov EoT® TAY YpnpdTov. 

f At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Avs émikAnow "Odvpmiov iepdv: cf. zd. 3. 
¥2, 01. 

g At Corinth: Paus. 3. 9, 2 KopivOrot pev ody . . . Kataxavdevros odiow 
e£aipyns vaod Ards émikhnow ’OAvpriov (just before the Asiatic campaign 
of Agesilaus), 

h At Olympia: Paus. 5. 10 and 11 temple and statue: zd. 5. 13, 8 
altar. 

i At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 gore dé ev 7H dyopa Aws vads ’OdAvpriov, 
avtés Te emt Opdvov kai éotaoa AOnva rapa tov Opdvor. 

k At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 4 Iapetyero 5€ 9 Atyetpa és ovyypapny iepov 
Atos kai dyakpa Kabnpevov Aidov Tod MevteAnaiou, ’AOnvaiov dé Epyov Evkdeidov. 

1 At Syracuse: Paus. 10. 28, 6 ’AOnvaior, nvika eidov ’OAvpmiov Avds ev 
Supaxovoas tepdv. C. LZ. Gr. 5367, formula of public oath, Oprviw rav 
‘Ioriav kal tov Zava Tov ’Odupmov, end of third century B.c. 1d. 5369 Ards 
’OAvpniov, inscribed on a seat in the theatre, of same period. 


m At Agrigentum: Diod. Sic. 13. 82 17 8 odv ’OApmiov pédAov Aap- 
Bavew rhv dpodyy 6 médepos ekddrvoey .. . weyrotos 8 dy (6 vews) Tar ev 


, ‘ -~ > A > > , a , A A 4 ~ c , 
ZikeAla KQL TOLS EKTOS OUK daddys av OVYKpLVvOLTO KaTa TO peyeOos TNS UTODTAGDEDS. 
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n Near Nacoleia in Phrygia: C. 7, Gr. 3847, late inscription 
mentioning ro ’OAvpmteior, 

© In Seleucia: C. Z. Gr. 4458, vide ©. 


P Zeus ’OXvpmwos inscribed on coins of— 


Hipponium Head, Hest. Num. p. 85, fourth century. 
Prusa ad Olympum a = » 444, Imperial period. 
Ephesus 5 - a 498 Ms 5 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum ,, fn r 520 FE 5 
Briula ” ” ” 548 ” ” 
Maeonia BS s . 550 ee 5 
Alexandria “ a ie 719 3 2 


°° Zeus Harpgos: 4 Plato, Luthyd. 392D Zeds npiv matp@os pev ov 
kaNeirat, épkeios de kal parpios Kal "A@nvaia dparpia. 

b Apollod. 2. 8, 4 éed:) exparnoay MeAorovvncov (of “Hpakdeidac) rpeis 
iSpvcavro Bapols matp@ou Ads, kat emt tovtav Over, 

¢ At Tegea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 24, inscription of late 
period. 

d At Chios: Aft. d. d. Inst. Ath. 3. 203 (fourth century B.c.) dé6080 
Knuridas xAlas dpaxpas iepas rod Avs tod Tlatpaov. 

e Aesch. frag. Niobe 155: vide ™. 

f Arist. Vudb. 1468 

vai vat kataidécOnte matpoov Aia, 
Epictetus, Acarpy8. 3. ch. 11 od pou Oeuis marép atipnjoa, mpds yap Avs 
clow Gmavtes Tov TaTp@ov., 

*'a Zeus Udrpws in Italy: C. 7. Gr. 5936 at Rome, Aw Matpio ex 
oraculo, very late: cf. 6014 b Audi Tatpio kai ’Aptivmwaca in reign of 
Trajan. In Caria, late inscription from Laodicea, Act Marpioa Miz. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 258. 

b Diod. Sic. 4. 14, Olympian games dedicated by Heracles, ré Aut 
7@ Uarpio. 

*2 Zeus Mamias in Phrygia: C. J. Gr. 3817 Anpas kai Tdios imep Boav 
iSiev Hania Avi cwrjpe evynv. In Scythia: Herod. 4. 59 Zevds dpOdrara 
KaTa yvopny ye THY €urY Kadedpevos Ilaraios. 

% Zeus *“Ayapeuvov: Athenag. Leg. 1 6 dé Aaxedaydvios ’Ayapepvova 
Ata... o¢€8ev: Schol. Lycophr. 1369 Aamépoa Sjpos ths Artixns (leg. 
Aakavixys) évOa Ards Ayapéepvovos tepdv eat, 

% Zeus Aaxedaipor: vide %°b, 


°° Zeus ‘Opdyuos: Epictetus, Acarpi8. 3. ch, 11 kal yap adeApot mpos Avs 
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cio Opoyviov: Plato, Laws 729 c cvyyeveray Sé Kai Gpoyviov Oe@v Kowwwviay 
poy 9 Cc ovyy poy 

dracav ...Tipav Tis Kal ceBdopevos evvous av yeveOXious Oeovs eis madav avTov 
omopav toyou: Eur. Andr. 921 aAN Gvropal ce Ala kadovo’ épdynor: cf. 
Plut. 679 p. 

%sa Zeus Tedewos: Plut. Rom. Quaest. 2, p. 264B mévre Seicba Oeav 
Tovs ‘yanovvras olovrar, Avds teAelov kai “Hpas Tedetas kal Adpodirns kai Tet- 
Gots emi maou dé ’Aprepsdos. 

b At Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 6 memoinra 5€ Kai Aus Tedeiov Bopos kal 
dyahpa TeTpayevor. 

e At Athens: C. J. A. 3. 294 iepews Ais TeAeiov Bovgiyov. 

d Aesch. Lum. 213, 214: 

7 Kapt arya Kat map’ ovdev eipyacw 
7 / ‘ A U 
Hpas redelas kal Avs motwpara, 

e Aristoph. Zhesm. 973 Schol. "Hpa tedela kat Zebs Téevos eTipGvro ev 
Tois yapols, Os mputTavers Ovtes TY yapav. 

f Aesch. Frag. 52: 

AoiBas Aids pev mpetov wpaiov ydyou 
“Hpas te 
thy Sevrépav S€ Kpacw jpocw vepo, 
tpitnvy Aws Srnpos evktaiay iBa. 

Cha, 

7 Zeus Aexedrns at Aliphera in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 6 Avs iSpicavro 
, A a > A A ,’ a , 

Aexedtov Bapoy are evravOa thv "A@nvay tekdrtos. 

* Zeus TevéOdvos: Dio Chrys. Or. 7: Dind. 1, p. 139 alcxuvopevor 
ovte Ala yevéO\uov ovre “Hpav yapndwov ovre Moipas tedeapdpovs 7) Aoxiay 
"Aptepuw i) pntepa ‘Péav ovdé tas mpoectwoas avOpwmims yeverews Eihevbvias 
ovde Adpodirny : Plut. Amat. p. 765 yovewy apas 6 TeveO\tos Ovaker, 

a Zeus ‘Epxeios at Athens: Philochorus, “rag. 146 b Kvwy eis rov 
THs Tloduados vewy eiaeAOovoa kai Sica eis Td Havdpdotov, emi tov Bopoy ava- 

- af , , \ Cea ~ 9 , , , ry \ a 
Baca tov ‘Epkeiov Aids, tov md TH éAaia, KateKetto. Llarptov 0 eori Tois 
’"AOnvatos Kuva pi) avaBaiverv eis axpomokw. C.J. A. 2. 1664, altar Aws 
“Epkeiov. 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. 1 évba dé tis oikias Ta Oepehia eote Tis 

? / Ip? ] 
Oivopaov, dSv0 evravd eiot Bwpol, Ards tre ‘Epxeiov. .. « 

e At Argos: Paus. 8. 46, 2 “IAlov dXovons Kal vewopévov ta Aadupa 
‘EAAnvor Sevec@ TH Karravéws 7 Edavoy tod Aws €dd6n tov “Epxetov. 

d At Sparta: Herod. 6. 67, 68 (Anpapnros) edve TH Ati Buty" Ovoas de 


\ , Pee > , ‘ cad \ »~ > \ aT, c -~ 
Thy pytepa exddece, “Amikowevn O€ TH pytpl €oGers €s Tas XElpas ol Tey 
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omdayxvev, KaTiKereve, Neyo Todde’ °Q pnrep, Oe@v oe TOY Te GANwv Kabar- 
répevos, ikerevo, kat Tov ‘Epkelov Aus rovde, Ppdoar por THY adnOniny, Tis pev 
eott maTnp dpb@ Neyo. 
ee Hom. Od. 22.934; 
i) ekdds preyapoto Ais peyddov tort Bopov 
épkeiov ioiro teTuypevov, €vO apa moAda 
Aaéptns ’Odvcevs te Bo@y ent pnpi’ exnay. 
f Harpocrat. épkeios Ze’s, @ Bwpos evrds Epxovs ev TH addy idpurar. 
Hesych. s.v. pecepxiov' Ads enieror, 


& Soph. Ans. 486: 

GAN’ cir’ adeAdys et’ dpaoverrepa 
TOU mavTos nui Znvos épKeiov Kupet. 

100 Zeus "Epéotws: Herod. 1. 44 (Kpotcos) exddee dé Exiotidy te kat 
‘Eraipyiov (Ala), rov adrov rodroy dvondtav Oedv. 

101 For the religious conception of family duties cf. Euripides in 
Stob. Floril. 3, pp. 78 and 83 (Meineke): quotation from Perictione, 
2). p. go: from Musonius, 2. p. 74: Plato’s Laws 930, 717 B, 927 A-B. 

10a Zeus @parpios: Meineke, “rag. Com. Poet. 3. p. 377 from the 
vounger Cratinus, Zeds éori pou épkeids eore ppatpios ... Ta TéAN TEAO, 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 €Ovov Aui pparpio cat Ana (at the festival 
of Apaturia). Dem. mpds Makapr. 1078. I ot ppdrepes . . . AaBdvres THY 
Wipor, katopévor Tov tepet@v, ard TOU Bapod deportes TOD Ards Tov Pparptov. 
PphwArch,1883, p: 73; 10.1888, p.t: Col, A. 2.841 bi(Bic 309055) 
Aws dpartpiov iepels . . . aveypawpe Kal €otnoe THY OTHAHY. 

b Zeus ’Opdrpws in Crete: ? a dialect-variant for pparpios, C.L. Gr. 
2555 Oprio trav ‘Eotiav kai Tava Oparpiov kai Tava Acxraiov ... oath of 
alliance between the Hieropytnii and their cleruchs: cf. Cauer, 
Delectus, 2. 117. 

03a Zeus Kryows: Harpocr. p. 115, S.v. ‘Yrepidns ev r@ mpds ’Amed- 
Aatov. Kryowov Ata ev rots taptelors iSpvovro. 

b At Athens: C.J. A. 3. 3854 (late period): cf. decree in Demosth. 
21. 53 Aut xtyoi Body Aevkdv. 

e At Phlya: Paus. 1. 31, 4 vads dé erepos exer Bopods Anuntpos ’Avnot- 
Spas Kai Aws xrnoiov in the Peiraeeus. 

d Tsaeus, 8.16 7@ Avi Ovwv rH Kryolw epi Hy padrior ekeivos Ovolav 
eomovoate . .. ntyeto Huy vyleay Siuddvar Kai ktryow ayabny. Cf. Antiph. 
Dp. OL2: 


e At Anaphe: C. Z. Gr. 2477, doubtful inscription. 
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f At Teos: C.L. Gr. 3074 Audis ktnoiov Aws KareraXiov ‘Pops Ayabod 
Aaipovos. 


g Plut. Svorc. Rep. 30. p. 1048 6 Zebs yehotos ei KTHOLos xXaiper Kal 
’Emtxapmuos kal Xapitoddtns mpocayopevopevos (if all fortune is worthless). 


h Aesch. Ag. 1036: 
eel’ o €Onxe Zevs apnviras Sdopots 
Kowavov eivat xepviBav, moAN@v pera 


dovhwv orabeicay xtnolov Bwpod 7éXas. 


i Athenae. p. 473 b Kadioxos ayyeidy eat ev @ Tods Ktyolovs Alas 
eyxabidpvovaww, es “Avticeidns pynow ev to ’E€nyntikd . . . €oGewar ore dv 
evpns Kal eiayear GuBpociav. 17 d€ auBpocia Vdwp akpapves, €avov, wayKapTia. 

pu xéae dup 9 8€ dpSp p dxpaupvés, , Maykap 

lta Zeus Wdovows near Sparta, Paus. 3. 19, 7 mpw de 7 dicaBqvae rov 
Etparav, odtyov brép tis OxOns tepov Seixvura Avos T1Aovciov. 

Pp ) ry, Pet SHOX SEES 

b Zeus WdovroAdyns on coins of the Lydian Nysa of Imperial period, 
Head, Ast. Num. p. 552. 


10> Zeus “OdBwos in Cilicia, inscription circ. 200 B.c. Hell. Journ. 
I89QI, p. 226 Au ’OABim iepeds Tetdkpos Tapxvapis. C./. Gr. 2017 in 
Thracian Chersonese Kadduortos (?) imep rod viod “ANeEdvdpov Art OABip 


eUXapLtoTnpLoy. 


16a Zeus “Opios: Demosth. Halonnes. p. 86 Xeppornaov of dpor eioty, 
ovk ’Ayopd, dda Bopods Tod Atds Tov dpiov. Plato, Laws 842 E Avds dpiov 
TMp@tos pev vouos Ode cipn7tOa—py KwWeiTw yns pia pydeis— .. . TOU pev yap 
(roo moXirov) dpopudos Zevs paptis. : 

b Zeus KAdpios at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 9 7d d€ xywpiov rd tynror, 
ep ov kai of Bapot Teyedtars eioiy of modXol, Kadetrar pev Atos Kdapiov, dnda 
d€ as eyévero 7) emikAnots TO Ge@ TOD KAnpov T@v Taidwy EveKa TOU ’ApKdoos. 
? At Argos, Aesch. Suppl. 359 torro dyr’ avarov duyav ikeoia Oépis Avos 
KAapiov. 

107 a Zeus Hoduevs on the Acropolis of Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 4 kai Ads 
> ” , , ‘ c > , , e 4 , 
éoTw dyakua 76 Te Aewxdpous Kai 6 dvopatdpevos Tloduevs, @ Ta KaleoTnKdTa 
> \ , , ‘ >? > on , Sah > , ~ \ a 
és tH Ovatav ypapev thy em adtois eyoperny aitiay ob ypapw* Tov Atos Tov 

, ‘ 4, + eal A A , ~~ > , ” 
Tlodtéws kpiOas xatabevtes emt tov Bopoy peprypevas mupois ovdepiay Exovat 

‘ id a ‘ é > A , c , " o col 

gudakyy. 6 Bods dé ov és rHv Ovorav Eroimacavtes Hvddooovow anteTar TOV 
omeppdtav dowrav emt tov Bopudy. Kadodvor dé twa Tav tepewv Bouvddvoy, Kat 
raitn Tov médeKUY piyas, oUT@ yap eaTiv of vopos, otyeTar Hevywv' ot de 
oe \ Bd a ” \ > NF > , c , \ , 
dre tov avdpa, ds eSpace TO Epyov ovk eiddres, es Oikny Undyouct Tov TEEKUY. 
Cf. zd, 1. 28, 10 "A@nvaiwy Baoievovros ’EpexOéws, Tote Tp@Tov Bovv Exrecvev 
6 Bovddvos emi Tov Bwpod rod To\tews Ads. 


b Schol. Ar. Wud. g81 ra b€ Bovpdrna madaa éoprn jv pacw ayeoba 
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A A , Ld A -~ , ©) c , Let / , 
pera Ta wvotnpta, OTe Kal Bovv Ovovow eis irdpvnow Tod mpaorov hovevbevtos 
Bods év akporddet, aapevou Tov meddvou ev TH EoptH TOY AuroNiov . . . Gav- 

, c > ~ 4, > ~ ‘ ~ 
Aava S€ Twa, ws Eiye TO TEAEKEL ATrOKTEivaL TOV BouY. 
¢ Porph. De Abst. 2. 29, 30 from Theophrastus: ovvéragay otra tHv 
- a ‘ ~ 7 > > cal c , , s 
mpaéw, Hrep kai viv Stapever trap’ aitois. tdpopdpovs mapbevovs Katehe§av* 
€ , oo , e \ , ‘ \ , > , > 
ai b€ USwp Kopifovaow, Omws Tov meAEKUY Kal THY padxalpay dKkoyyTovaw. akovn- 
cavrav b€ eméSwxev pev tov médekuy erepos, 6 dé ematake Tov Body, addos be 
» e cal ‘ ‘ aA , % , -~ A , 4 
éopakev’ trav d€ peta tadra Seipavtwy, eyevoavto Tov Bods mavtes. TovT@V 
‘ ia A ‘ A ~~ \ cv ‘ , > , 
d€ mpaydevray thy pev Sopay tov Bods paavtes Kal xopt@ emoykooarres 
> , a” > A a ‘ a * “~ ‘4 / 2/ 
efavéotnoay €xovta TavTov Omep Kal Cav eoxev aXnpA, Kat TpodeCevEav aporpov 
ws épyatopev@. . . kal yévn TOY TOTO Sparta eoTe viv’ of pev amd TOD TaTd- 
- Ld , c ae He | a , , ‘ 
Eavros Boutimot kadovpevor travtes, of 8 amd Tov TepteAdoartos KevTpiadat’ Tovs 
& aro tov emisatavtos Sattpods dvopagovory bia THv ek THs Kpeavoplas yryvopevny 
cr , ¢ - 
daira. mAnpwcartes Se thy Bvpoar, Otay mpos THY Kpiow ayOaou, kaTeTorvT@TaV 
\ , LA af \ \ eo > \ A ~ , CoA a 
THY paxaipay, OUTS OVTE TO TadaLOY GaLOV HY TA GuVEpya Tos Blots NuaY Ca, 
vov d€ rovTwy cudaktéoy €oTt mparrev. 
d Varro, &. FR. 2. 5 ab hoc (bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset. 


e C. /. Gr. 140, 141, 150 mentioning sacrificial utensils of Zeus 
Polieus in the Parthenon-treasury. 

f Bovrns: Hesych. s. v. 6 rots AviroNlas ta Bovddma Spay : cf. inscription 
on stone found by the Erechtheum, iepéws Bovrov, C. 7, A. 2. 1656. 

& Borns: Suidas s. v. otros tiv tepwovvny €oxe, kat of am’ adrov Bouradat 
exdAnOnoav. 

h C. I. A. 3. 71 tepeds Atos emt Taddadiov Kai Bovgiyns: cf. 273 
Bovguyou iepews Atos ev Taddadio. 

i Hesych. Avs Oak... . fact dé, . . . Gre nudisByrovy *AOnva Kat 
Tocedav, tiv “AOnvav Aws SenOnvac imep aitns thy Whpov eveykeiv, Kat 
tmocxécbat avti TovTou TO Tov Toews iepov (leg. iepetov) mp@rov OverOa emt 
Bapov. 

k Plato, Laws 782 c rd... Qvew avOparovs addAnAous ere kal viv Tapa- 
péevov Op@uev TroAXois* Kai TovvayTiov axovopuev ev GAXots Gre OSE Bods ETOAHG@pEV 
yeveoOa Oipatd Te vvk jy Tos Oeoior Coa, meNavor SE Kai pehiTe Kapmol Sedev- 
pévoe Kat TovadTa adda ayva Ovpara. 

1 Luc. De Dea Syr.§ 58 orewavras ra ipyia, aa €k tov TpoTvAaiov 
amaot, Ta S€ KateveryOevta Oynckovat, evict dé Kal maides EavT@v evTedOev amact 
. 2. €s mnpny évOeuevor xeupt Katayovow, Gua S€ adréovoww emiKkepropeovTes 
A€yovat dre ov traides GAAa Boes eioiv. 

m Hesych. Aus Bods’ 6 r@ Aut averos Bots 6 iepds' ote Se éopry Midy= 
oiwy. 
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n At Paphos: C. /. Gr. 2640 ’Adpobditns kai Avds Toews kai “Hpas. 


© At Sardis: C. 7. Gr. 3461 Acvxtoy IovAtov Bowvaroy . , . iepéa peyiotou 
ToAtews Ards in time of Tiberius. 


P At Ilium: C. 7. Gr. 3599 mpobiecOau tO Act TS Modtet ta mepparta: 
second century B.c. 


4 In Ios with Athena Polias(?): AL#. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Au 
T@ Todtet kat tH ’AOnva rH . . . decree concerning alliance with Rhodes. 


r In Rhodes with Athena Polias: Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354. Cf. 
Athena *°, 


8s At Physcos in Caria: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31 lepéws Tas 


*A@avas tas Awédtas Tod Atos Tov IloAtéws. 


108 Zeus Iodtodxos: Plato, Laws g21 C Ala mododxov Kat "AOnvay koww- 
vovs moiretas atipatwv: cf. Theogn. 757: 
Zevs pev tHade médnos ireipeyor aidepe vaiwy 
det deEvrepny xeip em amnpoovyy. 
19a Zeus Moddpxns at Olbia in Scythia: C. Z. Gr. 2081 emi dpyovtwy 
TOV Tept Lwoimarpov Nixnparov Avakipéerns Woordnov peta Tov adeApav eroinoer 
Tov mupyov Mui moddpxy Kat TO Sno em’ edrvyxia, (?) third century B.c. 
b Zeus Aaoirns in Elis: Paus. 5. 24, 1 mapa d€ rod Aaoira Awds kai Mooet- 
davos Aaoira tov Bapdr. 


¢ Zeus dpxnyerns: late inscription from Prymnessos, Jizz. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 7, p. 135 (Ramsay) Ge@ dpynyérn edxny. 


10a Zeus Bovdaios at Athens, with Athena Bovdaia: Antiph. 6, p. 789 
ev ait@ T@ Bovdevtnpio Ards Bovdaiov kai ’A@nvas BovAaias tepov éortt, Kat 
elowdvtes of Bovdevtal mpocevxyovra. Paus. I. 3, 5 Bovdaiov d€ ev ait@ (TO 
Bovdeutnpio) ketrar Edavoy Aws kal’ArddNov Téxyn Tetoiov Kai Ajpos epyov 
Avaavos. C. 1, A, 3. 683 tov tepéa Atds Bovdaiov Kat "AOnvas Bovdatas. 
Cf. zbzd. 272, 1025. 


b In Laconia: C. LZ. Gr. 1245 Ala Bovdaiov éor(rnpia?). C. I. Gr. 1392 
9 Aaprpa tov TvOeat@v mois Mapxov Avpndiwov Kadoxdeéu . ,. Tov tepéa Tav 
emupaveotatay bedv Aids Bovdaiov Kai “HXiov kai SeAnvys. 

¢ In Caria: C. 1. Gr. 2909 oer “Iavwr ry Bovhy. . . . wept tis iepateins 
tov Aws tov BovAaiov kat ths "Hpns. 

d At Mitylene: on coins of Imperial period, Head, Ast, Num. 
p. 488. 

e Plut. 819 E ro Bnya . . . Td Kotvdy iepdy Ards Bovdatov Kat Modtéws Kat 
O€puidos Kai Aikns. 

VOL. I. M 
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1! Zeus ’EmBnuos: Hes. s. v. ev Sipve, the god of the orator’s plat- 
form. 

“a Zeus AuBovduos at Sparta: Paus. 3.13,6 mpos rovr@ Ads ApBovdiou 
kat "A€nvas <otiv "ApBouNias Bapos Kat Atookovpev Kai Tovray *ApBovAiov. 

b Zeus Mnyaveds at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 2 Avkéas pev odv ev trois emeaw 
exoinoe Mnxavews TO dyadpa eivar Aids, kal "Apyelav en tovs emt ”Tvov orpa- 
Tevoavtas evtaida Gudocat Tapapevery ToAEpoortas, éoT dv i) TO”IALov ELoow 
i) Haxopevous TedevTH odas emida3n: cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3. 3052 , 
the month Mayaveios at Chalcedon, ? sacred to Zeus Mayarevs. 

18a Zeus ’Ayopaios at Athens: C. /..A.1. 23: Hesych. s.v. *Ayopaiou 
Avos Bwpos ’AOjvyce. 

b In the Agora at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 rovrey d€ ov méppw Tis tepov 
kai Aids eat ’Ayopaiov. 

¢ At Olympia: zd. 5.15, 4, near the altar of Artemis ’Ayopaia, a Bwpos 
*Ayopaiou Ards. 

4 At Selinus: Herod. 5. 46 of ydp puv SeAwovouor emavacravres amexreway, 
katagvuydvra emi Aws ayopaiov Bapdv. 

e At Thebes: Paus. Q. 25, 4 kata THY 6d6y amd Toy TYA@Y TaY NyioTev 
TO pev Ocmidds eat iepov Kai tyadpa AevKov ALBov TO Se epeejs Mopar, To be 
“Ayopatou Auds. 

f In Crete: Cauer, Delect. 2. 121 éuvtw trav ‘Eotiay . . . Kat roy Ajva 
V3 - . : 
tov Ayopaiov ...: alliance between Dreros, Cnossos and Lyctos, third 

century B.C. 

& Zeus *Ayopatos: on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head, 
Fiist. Num. p. 443. 

h Theophrastus epi cvpBoraiwy, Stobaeus, Lord. 44. 22 (vol. 2, 
p- 167 Meineke) (ev rois Aivioy vépois) ... Set... Ovew Tov SpKxov emt Tod 
Aus Tod ayopaiov. 

i Eur. Heracl. yo: 

ixerat 6 Ovtes ’Ayopaiov Avds BratdpecOa Kai oredn puatverac. 
k Aesch. Lumen. 973: 
GX’ é€xpatnoe Zevs ayopaios. 

1 Plutarch 789 c (of yépovres) imnperac tod Bovdatov ’Ayopaiov Todéws 
Aws. 

U4 Zeus ’Ayonos: Soph. Trach. 26: 

tehos & €Onxe Zeds ayavuos Kadas. 
Eust. /7. @, 1 dyov, 7 dyopd, dOev Kai dywviovs Oeovs Aityvdos Tovs ayo- 


paious. 
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"6a Zeus Srparws in Caria: Herod. 5. 119 of duapvydvres (réy Kapav) 
kate Onoav és AaBpavda, és Awds Srpatiov ipdv péeya te Kai ayov adoos 
mataviotav, povvor O€, Sv nycis Wer, Kapées elow ot At Stpatio Ovoias 
dvayovot. Cf, 76x, 

b Jd. 1. 171 amoderkvior dé ev MuAdcowot Ads Kapiov ipov dpyaiov, tov 


rn . - , , a a 
Mvogoioe pev kat Avdoiot pereott, as KacLyyyTo.wt eovor Toioe Kapat. 


¢ Jd. 5. 66, at Athens, Ioaydpns 6 Tucavdpou, oikins pev eoy Soxipov, arap 
Ta avexabev ok exw pacar’ Ovover dé of avyyeveis adrod Avi Kapio. Zeus 


Srpdrios in Athens, C. Z. A. 3. 141, 143, 201, of late period. 
d In Pontos: Appian, Ji‘hrad. p. 215 (ed. Steph.). 


e Plut. Lumen. 17 ipeis S€ mpds Aws Srpartov kal Oedv dpkiwov evtavOd pe 


> ig - 
Ot avurav xreivarte. 


46 Zeus Zrparnyds *®at Syracuse: inscription on coin of Syracuse, 
Annalt dell. Inst. 1839, p. 62 Jupiter Imperator: Cic. Za Verr. 4. 
58 Tria ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Iovis Imperatoris uno in 
genere pulcherrime facta; unum illud Macedonicum quod in Capitolio 
vidimus; alterum in Ponti ore et angustiis, tertium quod Syracusis 
ante Verrem praetorem fuit: > on coins of Amastris, Head, W7s¢. Num. 
P: 433- 

"7 Zeus “Apewos *at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 6 rod d€ ‘Hdaicrov rov 
Bopov ciow “Hrelwy of dvopdgovow *Apelov Ards? éyovot S€ of avrol odrot 
kai ws Oivdpaos ent Tod Bapod rovrov Ovo TH Apei@ Aut. 

b In Epirus: Plut. Pyrrh. 5 eiaOeirav of Bacireis ev Maccapan xwpio 
THs MoNorridos Apeio Aud Ovoavtes épk@poreiv tots "Hreipwras kal dpxicew 
avtol pev ap&ew Kata Tovs vopous, ekeivous dé tTHv Baotdelay Svadvddéew Kata 


Tovs vdpmous. 
¢ On coins of Iasos of Caria, Imperial period, Head, Hest. Mum. 
p- 528. 


18 Zeus ‘Omddopios *in Arcadia: inscription of Achaean league in 
Rev. Arch. 18767, p. 96. 


b At Methydrion: Lebas, Megar. 353 mep[i dé ras tpamefals ras 
xpuaéus Tod Ads rod ‘Omdocpiov dy Katadevtes evéxupa of Mebu| dpteis oi 


, S59 \ Aes) , 
peraotn |oavtes €ls Opxopevov OvetAovtTo TO apyvuptov, 


© In Caria: Arist. Part. Anim. p. 673 4. 18 mept dé Kapiay obra 76 


”~ 6 , e ”~ ‘A « 7 ae r L} A > 6 /, 
TOLOUTOV OlETLOTEVTaY TOV yap LepEwS TOU On. OO LOU Atos amroGavorTos. . 


19a Zeus ’Aynrop in Laconia: Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2, 3 Over (6 Bacrdeds) 
pev yap mparov olkot av Art ’Aynropt Kai Tois atv ait@ jv de evtaida 
, pre €, , co) reek ~ a“ 7 Ike Nye) a 
Kaddepnon, AaBwv 6 muppdpos wip amd ToD Bwpov mponyeitae Emi Ta pia Tis 


M 2 
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x@pas* 6 S€ Baoided’s exet ad Overar Ari kai A@nva’ Grav b€ aupow rovrow 
roi Oeoiv KadAtepnOn, Tote SiaBaiver Ta Spia THs X@pas. 

b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 roy adrév kai Ala kai “Hyntopa 
kadovow oi Apyetor. 

20 Zeus Koopnras at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 és de tHv mpds peonp- 
Bpiavy oroav Koopnta te érikdnow Aws vads kat TuvSapéw mpd avtov prjpa 
€oTw. 

21 Zeus Senos: Paus. 2. 32, 7, between Troezene and Hermione, 
merpa Oncéws dvouatopevn,... mpotepov dé Bawpos exadetro SOeviov Ards 

pa On patopern, porep rn 
(cf. Athena S6evias in Troezen, Athena R. 17 >). 

12a Zeus Tpomaios at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, g tov d€ Tpomaiov Avs 
TO fepov émoincav ot Awpteis mokep@ Tovs Te GAAovs "Ayao’s.. . Kat TOUS 

P 4] P BE x 
"Auukdareis Kpatnaavtes. 

b At Salamis: C. 7. A. 2. 471 avémdevoay dé kai emt tpdmaov kai 
eOvaav TH Avi TO Tporaig. 

23 Zeus Tpomawixyos at Attalia in Pamphylia: C. 7. Gr. add. 
4340 f. g. iepéws Ards rporaovxov, early Roman period. 


124 Zeus Xdppov at Mantineia: Paus. 8. 12, 1 rov tadouv de Tov 
*"Exapewovda pddiotd tov aradiov prykos Aws adéornkey iepov emikknow 
Xappovos, 

5 Arist. Hguit. 1253 Zev, cov TO vixnthprov. 

7 53 yt nonP 

26 Zeus ‘Opayupwos at Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 tepov ‘Opayuvpig Au: 
. . . Opaytpios S€ eyévero TH Aci errixAnots, Ste "Ayapepvav HOpoiev es TovTo 
TO x@piov Tovs Aéyou padiata ev TH ’EAAaGOL agious. 

7 Bacchylides, frag. 9, Bergk : 

Nika yAvkvdwpos 
év mohvyptow & Odvpr@ Znyvi mapiotapéva xpiver TEAoS 


> rc cal 
A@avarowsi te Kat Ovarois aperas, 


28a Zeus Srp: Plut. Arist. 11 Try Wdataeavy 6 otpatnyos ’Api- 
pnotos €Oo€e Kata Tovs Umvous Umo Tod Atos TOU Swrnpos éemEpwT@pevoy avTov, 
6 te On mpdtrew SéSoxrac tois "EMAnow. Xen. Anadb. 1. 8, 16 Zeds 
Se7p Kat Niky, watchword at the battle of Cynaxa. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
14, 30 at Trapezus avroi dé (of Kipesor) tO re “Hpakdei kai Ai cwrnpio 
Ovaiay éroinaay, 

b In the Peiraeeus: Strabo, 395, 396 of S€ modAol médenor . . . TOv 
letpara ouveotei\ay eis dAvyiy Katotkiay THY mept Tods Ammévas Kal TO tepoy 
rod Awds Tov Swrypos. Paus. 1. 1, 3 Oeas d€ tov ray €v Tepaet padiora 


*"AOnvas €ati Kai Ads tépevos’ xadKov pev auddrepa ta ayddpara, exer Oe 6 
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pev oxymtpov Kat Niknv, 7 S€ AOnva Sdpv. °Evravéa Aewobevny ds ’A@nvaiors 

\ - a ¢ G , t ” aes , ’ ‘ 
Kal Tois maow “EAnow yyovpevos Maxedovas év te Bowwrois expatnoe ayn Kal 
avis €£@ Oepporvh@v . . . TovTov Tov AewoOevny kai Tos maidas eypawev 


*Apkeaidaos. 


¢ In Athens: Aristoph. Plt. 1174: 

am0A@N amd Aipod . 

kal Tavta Tov Swrnpos iepeds dv Ards . 

Ovew ér ovdeis a€cot 

. . KaliToe TOTE, 

67 etyov ovdev, 6 pev dv kav €umopos 

eOvaev iepeidvy te owOcis, 6 S€ Tis av 

dikny anopuyav, 6 & dv ekadAtepetro tis 

Kaye y exdder Tov lepéea. 
Plut. Dem. 27 eiwOdres yap ev ri Ovaia Tod Ais Tod Swtnpos apyvpov Tedeiv 
Tos Katackevagovot Kal Koopovot Tov Bopov.... Cf. inscription referring 
to the Lamian war, Delt. Arch. 1892, pp. 57-59 THY pEev (aTHAnr) ev Akpo- 
moder THY S€ Tapa Tov Aia Tov Swrjpa. Cf. Isocr. 9g. 57 Tovs eikdvas ad’Ta@v 


, \ > , > , = ‘ A \ » A A 
(Kévevos kal Evaydpov) €oTnoapev, ov TEP TO TOV Awos GyaApa TOV DwTHpos. 


C.1,A.3.281 (on a seat in the theatre) ‘Tepéws Atos (Atds) Sar ap05 kal aehude 
Zwreipas (Momms. Heor/ol. p. 453). C. 1. A. 2. 741 €« ths Ovaolas TO 
Ad r@ Yorjpe: 2b. 446% radpoy rH Ad tO Sarjpe: 15. 469" rois Aucw- 
typlos TH Avi T@ Torype kai TH “AOnva TH Sareipa: 7b. 471° mepreAevaay Se 
kai Tois Mouviyious eis Tov Aypéva Tov ew Movrtxia duthdopevot, dpotws d€ Kai 
Aucwrnptos: 72. 326 émerdy dé 6 tepels COvoe Ta eloirnpia... TH Ati 
T@ Soripe kal tH AOnva ti Sareipa: 7b. 3. 167 &pyBor avebecay Aut Swrhpr 
epnBov. Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 499 Zeus Soter, worshipped by epanorai. 

d At Sicyon: Plut. Arat. 53 @vovew aire ('Apdr@) Ovoiay ri pev 7 
Thy modu annddake THs Tupavvidos Huepa... THY Se ev n yeverOa Tov dvdpa 
Scapynpovevovor. Ths pev odv mporépas Tov Avs Tod Swrnpos Katnpxeto Oun- 
moXos. 

e At Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 6 Meoonviots S€ ev TH ayopa Aids €or 
dya\ua Swrnpos. At Corone in Messene, 4. 34, 6 Avs Swrnpos yadkovy 
@yahpa ent THs ayopas Tremotnrat. 

f At Argos (by an Argive cenotaph): Paus. 2. 20, 6 kai Aws éorw 
évravda iepov Swrnpos. 

g At Troezen: zd. 2. 31, 10 éote dé Kai Atos tepdv emikAnow Sornpos. 

h At Aegium: 7d. 7. 23, 9 €are Se Kat Avos emikAnow Swrypos €v 77 
ayopa TéEpevos. 

i At Mantinea: zd. 8. 9, 2 Mavtweior dé eott wai adda iepa TO pev 
Deripos Aids, To S€ "Emidarov Kadoupevov, 
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k At Megalopolis in the agora: Paus. 8. 30, 10 fepdy Swrnpos emik\now 
Avis. kexdopnrat dé répé Kloot. KabeCopeva S€ re Aut ev Opdvm mapeotyKact 
Th pev ) Meyddn modus, ev apiorepa S€ ’Aprépidos Swreipas dyadpa. Taira 
pev AiGov rov TevreAnoiov *AOnvaior Kndiaddoros kat Revopay eipyacavto. 
Cr C. £ Gr. 1536, second century Bic: 

} At Acraephiae: C. 7. Gr. 1587 teparevovtos tov Aws tot Zwrnpos, 
time of Sulla. 


m At Agrigentum: inscription on coins of third century, B.c., 
Head, Hest. Num. p. 108. 


n At Galaria, a Sikel town, on coin of fifth century, 2d. p. 121. 

© At Ambracia: C. 7. Gr. 1798 dedication Swripu Au. 

p At Aetolia: C. Z. A. 2. 323 éemeid) 70 Kowov 7O tev Aitwhov . . 
epnpirra tov dyova tiv tTév Zwrtnpiov riOévar TH Auk TO Zarhpe kat TO 
"Ardd\Navt TO Lvbio tmdpynua Tis paxns THs yevouerns mpos Tovs BapBapovs, 
Cire=/2 76 Bsc: 

a At Pharsalos: Cauer, Delect?. 396 [®apoads lor dvéBeccacy [evéap Jevor 
Ai Sovretpe. 

r Rhodes: C. /. Gr. 2526 Zyvev Naovpov ’Apadios mpdEevos Att Swrnpe. 

8 At Lesbos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 435. 


t At Pergamon, vide Conze, Sv/zungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, s. 12 
atjoa Sé€ avrov kal €ikdva ... Tapa Tov Tov Aws Tov SwrHpos Bwpdv, orws 
imapxn 1) eik@v ev TO EnupaveatatT@ TéT@ THs ayopas. 

u At Miletus: C. Z. Gr. 2852 Kepas envyeypappevoy Aci corps év, in 
a letter of Seleucus to the Milesians. 

v At Eumenia in Phrygia: C. /. Gr. 3886 rév amd mpoyovey Naprra- 
dapynodvtav Aws Swrnpos Kal "Awdd\A@vos. 

w Soph. Frag. 375: 

Zev mavoidure kai Aiws cawrnpiov 

onovdn tpitov Kparnpos. 
Cf. Athenae. 692 E miciotay tay pev dyabod Saipovos airovyTwy mornpioy 
trav b€ Aiws owrhpos, Gdov S€ tyeias: see other passages collected 
there, 692 E and 693 a-c. 

a Zeus Yawrns: Paus. g. 26, 7 Geamedar d€ ev rH moder Sawrov Avis 
€oTt xa\kour ayapa. 

b Zeus Soimods: at Magnesia on the Maeander, ’”. 


Zeus ’Arorpéraos: Erythrae, Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115, inscription 


concerning sale of priesthoods, Ads dmorporaiov Kai "A@nvas arorporaias. 
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81 Zeus ’EdevOépios : Simonides, Bergk 140 
Tlépoas eEehacavres éhetOepov ‘EANASe Koo pov 
idpvcavro Aws Bapoy éedevbepiov. 

* At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 11. 71 (after the overthrow of the tyranny 
of Thrasybulus) eyynpicarro Atos pév eAevOepiov Kodorriaioy dvdpidvta Kata- 
oKxevdoa, Kar’ evavtov dé Ovew ehevO€pia kai dyavas émupaveis Toreiv. 

b At Plataea: Strabo, 412 a idpvcavrd re édevbepiov Ards iepov Kat 
adyava yupuKoy otepavitny amcdekav, ’EXevOépia mpocayopevoartes. Cf. 
Plut. Arzst. 20 epi S€é Ovoias epopévors adtois dveihev 6 WvOros Auds édev- 
Gepiov Bwpov iWpvodcba, Sioa dé py mpdrepoy i) TO Kata THY xXopav Tip 
dmoaBécavtas ws bro Tov BapBdpov pewtacpevov evavoacba Kabapov éx 
Adfav and ths Kowns éotias. Paus. g. 2, 5 at Plataea, od méppa amd 
Tov Kowod Tov “EhAnvav Ass €atw’ENevbepiov Bopds ... Tov Ards dé rév TE 
Bepov Kai rd dyahpa eroinoay evkod Aidov' ayovar b€ Kai viv &re ayava SC 
€rous méuntov, Ta EhevOepia, ev @ péeytrta yépa mpoxetrar Spdpov' O€ovor dé 
arhigpéevor mpd Tov Bono. C.L. Gr. 1624, inscription at Thebes of 
Roman period, rapa 16 ’EdevOepio Aut kat th ‘Opovola tov ‘ENAjvev Tda- 
Tatéewy mods Tov EauTHs EvepyéeTyy. 

© Zeus ’EdevOepios at Samos: Herod. 3. 142 émed) yap of eényyéOn 6 
Ilovukpareos Oavaros . . . Aws EXevOepiov Bwuoy tdSpicaro kal réuevos rept 
avTov ovpice TOvTO TO ViY ev TH TpoaTTHio eoTi. 

d At Larissa: Lebas, éear. 42 bEXevOépia Ta €v Aapion. 

e At Athens, near the orod Sacidews in the Ceramicus: Paus. 1. 3, 2 
evraida €atnke Zevs dvopatduevos edevbepios kai Baocireds *Adptavds (cf. 
C. I. A. 3.9): Paus. 10. 21, 5 dmobavdvros 8€ ind trav Tadarav (in the 
battle at Thermopylae) ry domida of mporjkovres avéOecav TH ’EdevOepia 
Au... TovTo pev 5) emeyeypanro mp 7) Tovs God SVAN kai Adda TeV ’AOH- 
vou kal Tas ev TH} OTOG TOU ’ENevOepiov Aws Kabeeiv domidas. Harpocrat. 
5.U, "EdevOepios Zevs’ 6 dé Aidupds hyow duapravew tov pyropa (‘Yrepidyy): 
exnOn yap edevO€pros Ova TO Tov Mndikdv draddaynvat Tors "AOnvaious’ Ste dé 
emtyeypantat pev Zwrnp, dvowacerar S€ Kal €devOeptos, Snrot kai Mévardpos. 
Hesych. s. v. EdevO€pios Zevs* tév Mndwv expuydvtes (?) iSpdoavro rov *EXev- 
Oéptov Ata’ rovroy dé Enou kal Swrqpa acu typdrar S€ Kal ev Svpakovoas kat 
mapa Tapavrivors kai ev Idareais kai ev Kapias (1. Kaptas): cf. Schol. 
Plato in Eryx. 392 a (who quotes from the same source as Hesychius, 
reading é€v Kapia). Schol. Aristoph. Plu/. 1176 év dares Ata corhpa 
Tywaow, €vOa Kai GwTHpos Atés eoTw tepdv' Tov adrov Sé Evo Kal edevOépidy 
gat. C. L.A. 2. 17 (containing the terms of alliance of the second 
Attic confederacy), 1. 63 1d Wodiopa téd_ 6 ypaupareds 6 THs Bovdns 
avaypayata ev orndy dOivn Kai Katabérm mapa tov Aia tov *ENevbépioy : 


cf. 24. 1. 9 and 26. 
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f In Laconia: Rochl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 49a add. Avoixéra Avwdev- 
epio: Le Bas-Foucart, 189 Zavi ’Edevdepig ’Avrwveivor Zwrjpe (vide Wide, 
Lakonische Kulte, 5. 4 and 17). 

* At Olymus in Caria: tepéa Acs EXevdepiov, inscription in A777. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, Pp. 375: 

82a Zeus ‘EAXanos: Herod. g. 7, 4 pets dé Ala re “EAAnnoy aides Oevtes 


, ~ 
kal Thy “EdAdda Sewoy morevpevor mpododvat ov KaTawvecaper. 


b In Aegina: Pind. Wem. 5. 15 tav mor’ evavdpdv te kat vavorkhutav 
Oéccavto map Bopov marépos “E\Aaviov oravtes. Aeginetan inscription, 
C. J. Gr. 2138 b Act HavehAnvi (? first century B. C.). 


ec At Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 9 ’Adpiavos S€ xareoxevacato Kali adda ’AGn- 
vatows vaov “Hpas Kat Atos IlavedAnviov, 


d At Syracuse: Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, 11. 25. 


188 Zeus “Opodauos: Suidas, s.v. ev OnBais Kai ev addas wdeot Botwrt- 
kais Kai €v Ocooadtia..."Iorpos 61 e€v 7H o8 THs Suvaywyns bia 7d map’ 
AloNedat TO Gpovontixoy Kal eipnyiKdy Gporov héyerOar, "Eats dé kal Anunrnp 
‘Opodola ev OnBas: cf. inscription from Assos, C. /. Gr. 3569 Kaicapt 
SeBaor@® . . . 6 lepevds Tod Ards Tod “Opoveov. 

184 Zeus Idvdnpos, at Athens: C. Z. A. 3. 7, mutilated inscription of 
the time of Hadrian, mentioning a Aws THavénpou iepdy, At Synnada 
in Phrygia: ZEYC NANAHMOC on coin of the Imperial period, Head, 
List. Num. p. 569. 

185 Zeus ’Emtxoinos : Hesych. s. v. Zebs é€v Sadapuin. 


Local titles from cities or districts. 


86a Zeus ’ABperrnvés: from Abrettene, a district of Mysia, Strabo, 
574- 
b Zeus”Aows: Steph. Byz. s.v."Acos, rodiyviov Kpnytns .. . 6 Zevs éxet 


“~ > , A c ‘ > , 
TLLaTal Kal Aatov Atos tepov apxXatoTraroyv. 


¢ Zeus Bartokatkevs, from Baetocaece, a village near Apamea in Syria : 
C. I. Gr. 4474: in letter of King Antiochus, mpocevexO€vros rou rept 
ris evepyeilals Gel od dylov A|tds Barroxack(éos) expt[O|n ovyxeapnOjvar ait 
cis davra tov xpdvor, | ep |v Kat 7 Sdival ps |us Tov Oeov kar| é |pxerar, Kouny 
THY Batroxai| knvav |. 

d Zeus Bévmos,? from Benna, a city in Thrace: C. /. Gr. 3157 | 
imép tis Ad’roxpatopos Nepova Tpaiavod Kataapos S<Bacrov veikns Art Bevvio 
Mnvotbavns . . . Popov avéatnoav imep Bevverconvar. 

© Zeus Aodtxyjvos : inscription of Roman period in Comm. Arch. Com. 
ad. Roma, 1885, p. 135: cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
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f Zeus "Exados, at the deme Hekale near Marathon: Plut. Zhes. 14 
ZOvov yap ‘Exadjovov of mépré Sjpou aumdvtes Exad@ Aci. 


& Zeus ’EXevoinos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds EX. rap’ "Iwan. 


h Zeus Evpopeds: on coins of Euromus near Mylasa, Head, /es/. 
Num. p. 525. 

i Zeus "Idaios Ikcéov: on coins of Ilium and Scepsis of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Mum. pp. 473, 474- 

k Zeus Kedawets at Apamea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 309 7 Bovdy 


kai 6 Onpos éreiunoay TyBépiov Kravédiov . , . tepea bid Biov Avos Keawes : 


cf. Head, Hzs/, Mum. p. 558. 

1 Zeus Kpapzyyvés : on inscription from Mysia, AZ. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1889, p. go. 

m Zeus Kadpws: vide “x and’. 


n Zeus Kpoxedrns: Paus. 3. 21, 4 "Emi 6ddacoayr kal es Tvetov kataSaivoytt 
€or AaxeSaipovious  Kopn... (Kpoxeat)... Oeav Sé adtdh mpd pev THs 
kapins Avds Kpoxedta AiOov pev memoupevoy ayadpa Eatyke. 

© Zeus Kuvadeds, from Cynaetha in Arcadia: Schol. Lycophr. 400: 
Pas. 5. 22), 1: 

p Zeus Kepvpos, ? from district near Halicarnassus : Tzetz. Lycophr. 
459 Kapupos 6 Zeds ev ‘AXkapvaoo@ tipara: vide Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p- 174: 1887, p. 385. 

a Zeus Aapioaios or Aapice’s at Argos: Paus. 2. 24, I typ € axpomodw 
Adpwcav pév kadtovow ... § 3 "Em axpa b€ €or ty Aapion Avs emikdnow 
Aapicaiov vads, ovk éxwv bpodov. To S€ cyadpa Evov Temoinpevov. Strabo, 
440 kal év 7H Arrixn b€ €ore Adpica’ Kai Tov Tpddrewv Otexovea Kopy 
Tpidkovta otadious ... tows dé Kai 6 Aapiovos Zevs exeiOev emovdpacrat, 
Steph. Byz. Adpira wédes ¢ ... Kai 6 modirns Aapioaius Kai Aapioeds 
Zevs. Cf. Zeus Aapdovos at Tralles: vide °°. 

r Zeus Aaod«eds on coins of Imperial period of the Phrygian Lao- 
dicea, and other cities of Phrygia, Head, //s¢. Num. p. 566, &c. 

8 Zeus Avdws on coins of Sardes and Cidramus of Imperial period : 
1b. PP. 523, 553- 

t Zeus Madeaios at Malea: Steph. Byz. s.v. Madéa. 

u Zeus Méyoros of Iasos: C. J. Gr. 2671: cf. Zeus ”Apewos on coins 


of Iasos, Head, Hist. Num. p. 528: inscription on altar in Oxford, 
Aids AaBpavvSov kai Aids peyiorov, from Aphrodisias in Caria, C. LONGI. 


2750. 


v Zeus Meooaree’s : Steph. Byz. Meccaréa’ yapiov Aakavixijs’ 70 eOvixov 
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M Ui Ld \ ¢ 7 \ > A - e , “~ EBS , 
€TOaTEEUS OUTW yap oO €US €KEL TiMaral, EOTTOLTIOS TEVTNKOO TO) € OLL@. 
cf. Paus. 3: 20, 3. 


W Zeus Néevewos: Paus. 2. 15, 2 ev b€ airy (rH Nepéa) Nepeiov te Acs 
vads €ote Oéas dks . . . Ovovar b€Apycior T@ Ati kal ev TH Nepwég kai Nepetov 
Aws iepéa aipodvra, Kat 51) Kat Spdpov mporieacw ayava avipaow wndiopevors 
Nepelov mavnyvper tav xepepwav. Jd, 2. 20, 3 in Argos: Nepetou Ads 
coTw tepdv, &yahpa opOdv xadkooy, Téxyn Avaoinmov. Ld. 4. 27, 6 Apyetor de 
7H te “Hpa 7h Apyeta kai Nepei@ Aut €Ovoy (at the restoration of Messene) : 
cf. C. Z. Gr. 1123. In Locris: Thuc. 3. 96 iepdv rov Aws rot Nepetou. 
In Caria: inscr. Mt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 261 iepews Atos 


, 
Nepetou. 


x Zeus ’Ocoyas AaBpavvdnvés at Mylasa in Caria: Strabo, 659 €xouce 
& of Mvdageis tepa dv0 Tod Aids, Tov Te "OTwyaa Kadovpevov Kat AaBpavvdnvou, 
TO pev ev TH TOE, TA Se AdBpavvda Kopyn oT ev TO Oper. « . EvTavOa ves 
€otiv apxaios Kat Edavov Atos Stpatiov. Tiara td TOY KUKA@ Kal Id TOY 
MvXacéav, dds re €otpwrat oyeddv Te Kal EEjxovta oTadioy péxpt TIS TOAEws 
iepa kadovpérn, SC fis woproorodcira Ta iepd ... Taita pev ovv ida THs 
modews, tpirov d€ eat ftepdy tod Kapiov Atés, kowov dmavtwv Kapdoy, ob 
peéreote al Avdois kal Muoois &s ddeAdois. C. 7. Gr. 2691 E, inscription 
in the time of Mausolus, mentioning the iepov rod Aus tod AapBpavviou 
at Mylasa. C. 7. Gr. 2693, inscription from Mylasa first century 
B.C.? Aws ’Oooy@: cf. 2700. Zeus AaBpaivdns: inscription from 
Olymos in Caria, M7. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. Zeus AaBpavdeis, 
Thiasos and temple in the Peiraeus: inscription beginning of third 
century B.c. Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 399. C. Tl. A. ii. 613. 


y Zeus MeAtnvds: from Peltae in Phrygia, on coins of first century 
B.c., Head, Hist. Num. p. 567: cf. C. 1. Gr. 3568 f, ? third century B.c., 


> - lol a ~ ~ 
ev T@ lep@ Tov Atos Tov IleATHvov. 


z Zeus Xpvodwp or Xpucaope’s: Strabo, 660 =Erparovixera 8’ €ott karow- 
kia Makeddvav . . . eyyts 8€ THs TéAEws Td TOU Xpvoaopews Atos Kowvoy drravT@v 
Kapav, els 6 curiae Ovaovres Kai Bovevodpevor rept Tov Kowadv' Kadeirae Be 
ro ovoTnpa aitév Xpvoaopéwy auveotnKds eK KopaV ... Kal ZrparoviKeis de 
rod ovaoThpatos peréyovow, ovk bvres Tod Kaptxod yevous. C. TL. Gr. 2720, 
inscription from Stratonicea of Roman period, mentioning the iepevs 
Aws Xpuvcaopiov. Paus. 5. 21, 10 ta de mahaérepa } Te X@pa Kal 7 TOALs 
éxadeito Xpvcaopis. In Iasos: Rev. d. Etudes Grecques, 1893, p. 167, 
inscription mentioning a orepaynpepos tov Xpvodopos. 


aa Zeus Turdyos: from Pitane in Aeolis, inscription in Smyrna, 
BiBAwo8. Kai Move. 1873, p. 142. 
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bb Zeus Zadapinos: on Cypriot coins of Imperial period, Head, 
List. Num. p. 624. 


ce Zeus Sodvpevs: on late coins of the Pisidian Termessus, 7d. p. 
moAreCNe Gr. 4366-K. ' 


dd Zeus Tdpows = Baaltars on coins of Tarsus of Imperial period, 
Head, 2d. p. 617. 


ee Zeus Ev Oinvdcos at Venasae in Cappadocia: Strabo, 537 ¢v dé 
TH Mopipnra 76 fepov Tov ev Ovnvacors Avs tepodovhav Karoukiay Exwv TpLoXL- 


, 
Nav oyedov Te Kal yopay tepav evKapTov. 


187 Zeus Baowevs ®at Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4-5 (ev To Goa Tpopw- 
viov) Aws Baowéas vads,.. Over... 6 KaTiov ait@ Te TS Tpoparig ... Kat 


‘ > 
Au exikAnow Baowdei, Kat “Hpa te “Hudyn. 


b At Erythrae: Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107 Swadévys . . . 6 icpeds tov 


A - , a 
Awds tov Baotdéws Kai ‘Hpaxkdéovs KadXurikov, Aut kat ‘Hpaknet. 
’ f 


¢ At Paros: C. 7. Gr. 2385 6 fepeds rod Atos tod Baoidéws Kat “Hpa- 
kdéous, third century B.C. 


a Arrian, 3. 5, Alexander at Memphis, Over r6 Ad r@ Buordet. Dio 
Chrys. 1, p. 9 (Dind.) Zeds pdvos Oev marijp Kai Baorhed’s €rrovopacerat Kat 
TloA\uevs. 


138 Zeus MedAlyeos at Athens: Thuc. 1. 126 eott kat "A@nvaiors Avaora 
d xadeirat, Aids éoptt) Mevduxtov peyiotn €Ew Tis Tédews, ev 7) TavOnpel Ovovor 
moNXot ob fepeia GANG Ovpara éemtywpia. Schol. Lucian, ‘Ikapopev. 24 Avacra, 
€opt) iv emetéXNouv peta Twos atuyrdtntos, Ovovtes ev aity Au perdrtyio. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vb. 408 éoprn Mewdtyiov Ads’ ayerat b€ pnvos *AvOeatn- 
piavos ) POivovtos, "AmoAN@nos dé 6 ’Axapveds Ta Acaota Siapiver avo THs TOU 
Meduxtov €optas. Xen. Anab. 7. 8, 3 6 d€ etmev, "Epmddus yap cou 6 Zevs 
6 MewWixids éort, kal emnpero ci ijdn Ovoeerv, dowep oikor, ey, ciobew eyo 
ipiv OvecOa Kai ddoxavteiv ... 7H S€ torepaia 6 Zevopav ... €Overo kal 
ddokavter xolpovs TO matpig vop@ Kal exaddepe. Lucian, Xapidnp. 1 
"AvSpokéous Ta emuvixia TebvKdTos “Eppa, dre 1 BiBdtov avayvovs eviknoev ev 


Awacios. Luc. ‘Ikapopev. 24 pata (6 Zevs)... Oe iy aitiav €deirovev 
: O AP 
’AOnvaioe ta Aidota tocovrav erav. C.I.A. 1. 4 LIXIOW 765. 2. 


1578 ‘Hdiorwy Ad Miadixio, ‘in parte inferiore lapidis imago ser- 
pentis sculpta fuit? Cf 2. 1579-1583. 20. 1585 “HAt@ Kai Au 
Mewiyio Mappia. Lph. Arch. 1886, p. 49 Kpt|roBdrn Au Meduyig. 
Paus. 1. 37, 4 AvaBaor dé tov Knyndiodv Bopds éotw dpxaios Mewdsxiou 


) 


Lay > v\ 4 \ c \ col > / a“ aN 6 , a+ ‘ 
Awds* ext ToUT@ Onaevs UTO THY aToyovwY Tov PuTadov Kalapaiwy ETUXE Anoras 


kai GAdovs drokreivas Kal Sivmy ra mpos Ii7Oéws ovyyern. Plutarch, De 
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Cohib. Tra 9. p. 458 Aw kat rav Oedv tov Baciréa pewrixror, "AOnvaior dé 
pamaktny, oiuat, kadovor: cf. Hesych. s.v. Maysdkrns’ Mewdiyros kal Ka6ap- 
ows. Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Aws K@diov ob 7d iepeiov Avi réOvrar' Ovovar SE 
TS Mewdixi@ kal rH Kryoiw (? ‘Ikeoi@), xpe@vrar © adrois of te Skippopopior 
THY Tomy oTEdAdoVTES, Kat 6 Aadodyos ev "EXevoin Kat GANow TwWes Tpos TOS 
xaOappovs, irootopyivtes av’Ta Tois Todt Tay évayov. Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Atov ékddouv K@d.ov iepeiov TuvO€vtos Aut Meihixio év trois KaBappois POivovros 
Matpakrnpi@vos Gre iyeTo Ta Topmata Kal Kabappay exorai és Tovs Tpiddovs 
eyevovro. C. 1. A. 3. 77 Matmaxrnpiavos Ai Tewpy@ x ménavov. Pull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Aut Mewhtxioxal "Evodia cai woder. Harpocrat. 
S$. UV. Mauyeaxtnpioy, 6 € pv rap’ ’AOnvalos . . . @vdpacrat amo Aws payakrov, 
pamuaktns & early 6 evOovorwdns Kai Tapakrekds, 

Ocoi MeAixeoe at Myonia in Locris: Paus. ro. 38, 8 dAcos cai Bopds 
Geav Mewdtxiov eori’ vuxtepwai de ai Ovoia Oeois rois Mesdcxlots eigi, Kal 
dvak@oa Ta Kpéa aito&e mp i) Loy emioyxetv voicovar. 

b In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 gore Zebs MeiAiytos Kal "Aprewis dvopaCopérn 
Ilatpea, abv téxvn memompéva ovdemia’ mupaptds dé 6 Mewdixeos, 7 S€ klovi 
€atw eikacpern. 

e¢ At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, I a@yakua éore kabnpevov Aros Medixlov, Atbov 
Aevkod, TlodukXeitov de epyov . . . VaTepoy O€ GAda Te exnydyovto Kabdpowa ws 
emt aipate euudri@ Kal dyadpa aveOnxay MeAryiov Avs. 

d At Orchomenos: C. /. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 & mods Act Mevduytv (third century B.C.). 

e At Chalcis: C. /. Gr. 2150, doubtful inscr. 


f At Andros: Jit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Awos MeAtyiov. 


& In Chios: inscr. Avs Maixiov Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath, 1888, p. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. Z. Gr. 5594, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning ro Mewacxeetor. 


a Zeus Tywwpds in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Profrept. P. 33 odxt pevroe 
Zevds cadaxpos ev” Apyet Timwpds Se ciddos ev Kirp@ reripnoOor ; 

“0a Pollux 1. 24 Oeot Avovor Kabdporor dyvirar Pv&ior . . . madapvaior 
mpooTpovatot. 

b Pherecydes: Miill. “rag. Hist. 114 a 6 Zedbs 8€ “Ikéowos Kai "AXdoropos 
kadeirar: Cf. 103 Avooa d€ evérece TH “IElovi dua rovro (the murder of his 
father-in-law) kal oddeis adrdv fOehev ayvicat ote Oe@v ov'te avOporev® 
IIp@ros yap eupiArov avdpa anéxrevev. *EXenoas S€ avrov 6 Zeds ayvicet. 

¢ Aesch. Lum. 441 cepvds mpooixtap ev tpdmos “Igiovos: Lb, 710 
mpwroktdvoiat mpoatporrais *1Elovos, 
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d Apollod. 2. 1, 5 kai avras (ras Aavaod Ovyarépas) éxdOgpav ’AOnva re Kai 
“Epps Avos KeXevoarros. 


41 Zeus Svs 4 at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 mpd dé adrod memoinrar Aus 
SvElov Bows, kal mAnoiov ‘Yreppynotpas prijpa ’Audiapdov pytpds, To dé 
Erepov ‘Yreppvnotpas ths Aavaov. Ld. 3.17, 9 (rHv maida T@ axwaky Taiec)... 
ToUTO TO ayos ovK ekeyeveto aroduyeiv Tavoavia, kabdpoia mavtoia Kat ikecias 


SeEapéev Aros bvgiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 @vor d€ rov Aia of Ococadoi 
€Xeyov, rou Gre emt TOU Aevkadiwvos KatakAvopov KatEedvyov cis avrov 7 Sia TO 
tov @pi€ov karapvuyeiv eis adrov. Lb. 4. 699 bvéios pev Zeds 6 Bonbav trois 
pvyaor. 

¢ On Parnassus: Apollod. 1.7, 5 Aevxadior b€ . . . ro Hapvacod mpoo- 
ioXel, Kdkel TOY 6uBpov maddav haBdvrar, exBas Over Act bvEia: 7d. 1.9, 6 6 de 


(pi£os) Tov xpvodpaddop kpiov Aut Over bv&iw. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1150. 


2a Zeus Kaapows at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 KaOapoiov Avs kai 
Nikns (Bopds), kal adis Aws émavuptay XOoviov, 


b Herod. 1. 44 6 8€ Kpoioos, ra Oavat@ Tov raidds ovvrerapaypévos, padddv 
Tu edevodoyeeTo, Ste puv anekTeive TOv avTos Pdvov exaOnpe’ TeEpinpextéewy Oé TH 
auppopy Sewas, exdree pev Aia Kabapator. 
¢ Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698 : 
a e 
TO Kal OmiCopern Znyvos O€uw “Ikecino, 
a , \ , , Bros) , ae 
ds peya pev korea, peya S avdpopdvorow apnyer, 
ce , a > > , 
pete Ounrodinv, otn 7 amodvpaivoyrat 
ees a> 7 > , 
vnArnets ikera, ot eeotion avtridaow 
Tp@Ta pev atpento.o AuTHpwy Hye covo.o 
Tewanern Kadirepbe avds TEKos, fs ere paot 
, , > , 
mAnpvpov Aoxins ek vndvos ... 
ka@dpo.oy aykadéovca 


Znva Twadapvaiwy tiyunopoy ikecidev, 

d Pollux, 8. 142 rpeis Oeods duvivar kedever SOAwy, ikéovov Kabdporov 
efaxeoTnpa. 

143a Zeus ‘Ikéovos: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, g AaxeSaypdrior . . . Saipova 
ripaow Endetnv, 70 ent Ilavoavia tov ‘Ikeciov prnvia amotpemew tov Em- 
Swrny A€yortes toirov. Roehl, Z, G. A. 49a: inscription at Sparta 
ATSIAIBOIA = Ati ixéra. 

bi@d, 13.213): 

Zevs aeas ticato ixerjotos, Os Te Kal Gddovus 


> Z. > ~ \ , a c , 
avOpwrous epopa kal rivuTa, Os Tis duapry. 
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¢ Aesch. Suppl. 385: 
pever Tor Znvos ixtiov KoTos 
dvomapabeAktos maOdvros oikrots. 
TOT AT3)s pyr ev Ocav CSpacw oS idpupevas 
exddvres Upas Tov Tmav@debpov Oedv 
Bapiv ovvouxov Onodpec addoropa, 
ds ovd ev “AiSov tov Bavdvr’ edevOepot. 
Lo £0: avaykn Znvos aideicOat Kdrov 
ixtnpos* vyiotos yap ev Bporois PdBos. 
44 Zeus ’Arorpdraos with Athene dzorporaia at Erythrae : inscription 
of third century B.c. at Smyrna Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115. Epidaurus: 
Cavvadias Lpzdaure 119. 


45 Zeus aay, Hesych. s. v. Zevs* typarar ev “Pode. 


48 Zeus ’Emxovpios: on coins of Alabanda, Imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 519. 


447 Zeus “Opxios ® at Olympia: Paus. 5. 24, 9 6 d€ év rG Bovdevtnpip 
nivrav énéoa ayddpata Aws padtota es exmdnkw adikwv avdpdy reroiyrat, 


érikAnots pev “Opkids eat arta, exer O€ ev ExaTepa Kepavyoy xEtpl. 
b At Tyana: Aristot. p. 845 Aéyerar epi ra Tvava Udwp eivat ‘Opxiov Atds. 
© Soph. Oed. Col. 1767 x@ mav7’ diwy Ads épkos. 


M48 7h, 1382 Aikn civedpos Znvds apxaiors vdpors. Aesch. Choeph. 950 
Aixkn Aws képa. Arist. De AZundo sub fin. 76 S€ (Znvi) aet ouvemetat 
dikn. Soph. Prag. 767 xpvoy paxehdn Zyros e€avaotpepy (Aixn). 
Archilochus, “rag. 88 Bergk & Zed, marep Zed, adv péev ovpavod xpdros, 
ot & py én avOpdmav spas, Neapya Kai Oepiord, coi S€ Onpiwv UBpis 
re kat dikn pede. Plut. ad princ. inerud. p. 781 6 Zevs odK exer THY Aixny 
mdpedpov GAN adtos Aixn kai Outs cori. Soph. Oed. Col. 1268: 

GX éate yap kai Zyvi ovvOaxos Opdvevr 
Aidas én’ €pyous maot, Kal mpos col, madtep, 
mapaorabnre. 
Aesch. Suppl. 191 : 
Aevkoa Tees 
ixtnptas, ayadpar aiésoiov Ads, 
ceuvas éxovoa Sua yepav evavipor. 

49a Zeus Zenoss: Plut. De Lxzl. 13 (p. 605) kai Reviov Avs tyzai modal 
kai peyada. Od. 14. 283: 

G\N and Keivos Epuxe, Avds 8 a@mi€ero phvw 


€ewiov, ds Te padioTa vepweroarat Kaka epya. 
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b At Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 475 Atdyynros tapias vavkAnpwv Kal eurdépav 
tov hepovtey tiv avvodov Tov Aws rod Heviov (first century B.c.). C.Z. A. 
3- 199 inscription of late period on altar found on Acropolis: révde 


Avkos kai... kar’ bvpov TO Ecivaov epipw Bopov evro Ari. 
bb At Epidaurus: Cavvadias Lpcdaure 99 UWvpopopycas Aws Zeviov. 


e¢ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 ore kat Zeds Hémos kat’ AOnva Hevia. Cf. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 4. 31 mepiordvres d€ aitdy (’AroANGMOV) of AakeSaypdrioe 


, \ a » 9 a 
E€vov TE Tapa ™@ Au €7FOLOVYTO, 


4 In Rhodes: Avs gemacrai, Foucart, Assoc. Relig. pp. 108, 230, 
No. 48. Roman period. 


€ In Cyprus: Ov. Jef. 10. 224 Ante fores horum stabat Iovis 
hospitis ara. 
f Plut. Arad. 54 Alkas ye pny 6 Bidummos od peuwras Aut Eevi Kai piio 


A > , 
THs avoo.oupylas Tavtns Tivwy dueTedee, 


§ Plato, Laws, p. 729 E €pnuos yap dv 6 E€vos éraipwy re kai ovyyevav 
eeewdtepos avOparrors Kai Oeois. 6 Suvdpevos ody Tipwpetv paddov Bonbet 
mpobvpdrepov’ Svvarar b€ diahepdvras 6 E€vios Exdotav Saipav kai beds TO 


, / * 
Eevim ovverropevot Aut, 


h Charondas mpooiuta duo: Stobaeus, 44.c. 40 (vol. 2, p. 81 Meineke) 
E€voy . . . evhrpas kal oikciws mpoodéxerOat Kai dwoaréAXeLv, epvnévous Atos 
Eeviov as mapa maow idpupévov Kowod Oeov Kai dvtos emurkdmou dudo€evias TE 


‘ hf 
kal kako€&evias. 
¥0 Zeus Meroixwos: Bekk. Anecd. 1. 51 6 ind Trav perolkav Tipdpevos. 


1a Zeus Pidws at Athens: C. Z. A. 2.1330’Epanorai Adi Biri aveOecav 
ep’ “Hynotov apxorros (B.C. 324-3), on a seat in the theatre at Athens: 
C. I. A. 3. 285 tepéws Atos bidiov: private dedications at Athens C. J. A. 
2. 1330, 1572, 15728 (of fourth century B.c.). 


b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 4 Tod mepiBdrov dé Eat evtds Pidiov 
Aus vads, Hohvkdeirou pev Tov’ Apyetou 76 dyadpa, Avoviow S€ euepes’ KdOopvot 
Te yap brodnpata €oTw alta, Kal exer TH XElpt Exmapa, TH S€ érépa Ovipaor, 
kdOnrat b€ detds ent TO Oipoa. 

¢ At Epidaurus: £ph. Arch. 1883, p. 31 Au Piiig Lvpowos kar’ dvap 
(late period). 

d On coins of Pergamum of Imperial period: Head, Hzs¢. Num. 
p. 464. 

© Pherecrates, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 2. p. 293 i) tov Bidiov: cf. 
Menander, 7d. 4. 85. Diodorus, 7. 3. 543 7d yap mapacureiv cipev 6 Zeds 
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6 Pidtwos 6 Tov Oedv péyroros Spodoyoupevas. Dio Chrys. Or. 12 (Dind. 1, 
P- 237) Pidwos de Kat “Eratpeios (Zevs emovopatera) Gre mavras avOpwrovs 


ouvdyer kai Bovhetar chidous etvae dAAnAots, 


152 Zeus ‘Erapeios: ® Hesych. s. v. ‘Eraipetos’ 6 Zebs ev Kpyty : Athenae. 
p. 572 D from Hegesandros ry rev éraipidelwy EopTny ovvTedovdoe Mayvytes* 
istopovat dé mpatov lacova Tov Aigovos cwvayaydvta Tous "Apyovavras éraipel@ 
Aci Oicat Kai riyv éopriy érapidera mpocayopedoar Ovovar S€ Kai oi Maxeddvev 
Baowdels Ta érarpideca. 

b Herod. 1. 40: Diphilos, Mein. rag. Com. Poet. 4. p. 384 "Eyxeov 
pecotyy, TO Ovnrov mepikddumre TH OeG" TiO Taira yap map’ Nua Avs Eératpetou, 
Tarep. 

153 Zeus Mowpayerns * at Olympia: Paus.5.15, 5 “Idvre b¢ emi thv adeow 
tov inroy éoTe Bawpds, exiypappa S€ én’ ait@ Moipayéra’ dyda odv early emi- 

3 , a ve) r 7 
kAnow etvar Atds, Os Ta avOpwrrav oder. 

b Near Akakesion in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 37, 1 év r@ Tolx@ AiBov Aevkod 
TUTOL TEeToMpEvol, Kal TO pev elow emerpyacpéevar Motpar Kai Zevs €mikdynow 
Moupayerns. 

ce At Delphi: Paus. ro. 24. 4 €v d€7@ vag . . . EoTyKe. . . dya\pata 
Mowpav dvo* avti b€ adta@y ths Tpitns Zevs Te Motpayerns Kat Ardy adiat 
mapéotynke Motpayerns. 

4d At Athens: C.J. A. 1. 93 Avi Moupayérn (fragmentary inscription of 
fifth century B. c.). 


154 Zeus ’Evaioywos: Hesych. s. v. "Ev Kopoveia. 

155 ‘Oodduros: epithet of Zeus and Hera at Camirus: Foucart in 2ev. 
Arch. 1867, p. 31 iepeds Atos kat "Hpas ‘Qpodtror ev Uovrwpeia, inscription 
of Roman period. 

46a Titles of doubtful meaning: Zeus ’AoBapaios: Strabo, 537 '«pe- 
civn Aws ’AoBapaiov (in Cappadocia). 

b Zeus Biddaras: C. 7. A. 2. 549, inscription belonging to Cretan 
city of Lyctus (? second century, B.C.) éurdw . . . Thva Budaray. 

© Zeus Bogs: on coins of Phrygian Hierapolis, Head, Hest. Num. 
Pp. 565. 

d Zeus Tedxavds or Fedxavds in Crete: Hesych. s.v. Zeds mapa Kpioip 


(2 map’ ’Axpucia Or mapa Kpnoi), on coins of Phaestos, Ov. Aunst- 
Mythol. 1. p. 197, Miinztaf. 3. 3. 


e Zeus >EAuvvd evos: Hesych. S.U. Zevs ev Ku nv ? referring to the 
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f Zeus ’Empvirios: Hesych. s.v. Zevs ev Kpntn. 


& Zeus ’Epidnuos: Hesych. s.v. Zebs év Pédo (?) referring to Zeus of 
the popular assembly ; cf. Mdvédnpos. 


h Zeus Aapdows: on coins of Tralles, perhaps from a place called 
Larasa in the vicinity, Head, Ws. Mum. p. 555 tepeds tod Avs rov 
Aapaciov, inscription from Tralles, AL. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1886, p. 204. 


i Zeus Maodadarnvds in Lydia: C. /. Gr. 3438, 3439- 


k Zeus Movvirios in Crete: Cauer, Delect.? 117 “Opkos ‘Iepanutviov* 
’Oprioa ... Znva Movviriov kat”Hpav. At Olymos in Caria, inscription 
in Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375: 


1 Zeus ‘Opkapaveitns: Inscr. BiB\08. Kat Move. Sprpyns 1873, p- 71, 


23 "Emixtntos Aut 6pkapaveitn evXNY. 


m Zeus Uorjos: on coins of Dionysopolis in Phrygia of Imperial 
period, Head, A7zs/. Num. p. 562. 


n Zeus Sroyeds at Sicyon: Bekk. Anecd. 2. 790 Bixvamou kara 


‘ ec ‘ , A > , \ , c A c , 
dvAas éavtovs tagéavtes kal aptOunoavtes Avos Stoxews lepov iSpvcavTo. 


© Zeus Svddduos at Sparta: Plut. Lycurg. 6 pavreav ex Achpay 
kopicat (Avkotpyov) . .. hv pytpav Kadovow" “Exer O€ ovtws’ Aros SuAAaviov 
kai ’A@nvas SuANavias iepdv iSpyvcapevov pudas pvddkavta kai was oBaé- 


QVvTd...-. 


p Zeus Supydorns: on coins of Tium on the Euxine of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Wum. p. 444. 


a Zeus Taddaivs at Olus in Crete: Cauer, De/ec/?. 120 (inscription 
about arbitration between Latus Olus and Cnossus) Oéyev oradav .. . 
év d€Od6rte ev TH tapS TO Znvis TH Taddaiov: Cf. 121 "Opvi@ trav ‘Eotiav 

. kat Tov Anva tov Ayopaiov Kai Tov Anva toy TadXaiov. Cf. Taderirns at 


Sparta, Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 4. 


157a Worship of the twelve gods at Athens: Thuc. 6. 54 Hewrtotparos 
6 Inmiov tov tupavyevaartos vids ... ds Tov dadexa Oe@v Swpov Tov ev TH 
ayopa dpxov avéOnxe. Xen. Hipparch. 3, 2 Kat €v rots Atovuaios de ot 
Xopo mpooemtxapiCovrar Grows TE Cents kai tois SHdexa yxopevortes. Herod. 
6. 108 “AGnvaiay ipa moevvtav toto SadeKa Geoior, ixéeTat éCopevor emt TOV 
Bopdr, eidocav oéas avrovs (of WAataces). Paus. 1. 3, 3 2toa de dmiabev 
@xoddpntar ypapas €xovea Geovs rovs SHSexa kadoupévovs. Val. Max. 8. 12 
cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret (Euphranor). C. 7. A. 2. 57> 
evéacOar Tov Knpuka...7O Act TS Odvpri kai rH AOnva 77 Wodsdde kai rH 
Anunrpt kai tH Képy Kai trois dadexa Oeois (just before the battle of Man- 
tinea). Jb. 3. 284 lepéws dH5exa Oedv On a seat in the theatre. Archaic 
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inscription from Salamis, C. 7. A. 1. 420 tois dabexa Oeois. Cf. C. L. 
Gr. 452 Zadapinor reixos (?) rois Sadexa Geos VAwvos. 


b In Megara, in the temple of Artemis Soteira: Paus. 1. 40, 3 Tov 


dodexa dvopatopevav Oeav early ayaApara, épya eivat heySpeva Lpakiredovs. 
e At Delos, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 28. 
d At Thelpusa in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 25, 3 Oe@v iepov tov dadexa, 


e 


e At Olympia: Pind. O2 2. 50 6 8 ap’ &v Tiog.. . Ads adxipos vids 
arabuaro (édeov Gdoos marpi peyiov@ . . . Tysdoas mépov "AApeov pera 


badex dvaxtrav Oeav. Cf. OL. 5. 5. 


f In Aeolis near Myrina: Strabo, 622 ’Axav Ayny, drov of Pwpot 
tov Swdexa OeGv: On Cape Lecton, Strabo, 605 Boyds trav dadexa Be@rv 


SeikvuTat, kadovat & ’Ayapépvovos iSpupa. 
& Near Ephesus: C. /. Gr. 3037 icpeds dadexa Oeay (late period). 
h In Xanthos: C. /. Gr. 4269, (?) early fourth century B.C., ovdets 


mw Avkioy orndrnv toward’ avebnkev dadexa Oevis ayopas ev Kkabap@ TepEevet. 

i On the Bosporus: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 534 é« b€ réOev paxdperot dvw- 
dexa Soprnoavres Bapov Gros pnypin mépnv Kat ed’ iepa Oévres: Hellanicus, 
Frag. 15 dadexa bev Bapor iSpicuro (Aevxadior). 


k In Crete, at Hierapytna: Aft. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 275 “Amod- 


ou Acxatapdp@ kai tois S@dexa Oeois Kai ’AOavaia Todrdd.. 


1 At Leontini: Polyaen. 5. 5, 2 ¢av kpatnowpey ths méAews aopahas 
Gvcew Tois Swdexa Oeois. 


18 Lucian, ‘Ikapopev. C. 24 fv yap more xpdvos, dre kat pavtis €ddKouv 

a > , 2 r x 

avtois kat iarpos Kai mavta Ohws Hv eyw (Zevs) ... e& ob S€ ev Aedgois pev 
? , A a , > , ‘ A , oa el , 

Ard\Xov 1O payteioy KateotHnoato, ev Ilepydum de 1d iatpeiov 6 “AokAnmwWs, 

kal TO Bevdidewov eyevero ev Opaky, kai TO ’AvouBidecov ev Aiyimt@ Kali TO 

IN TE / b Eg , o SEEN: ~ ‘ e bé > \ Se a * 
preplovov ev Edeow, emt ravta pev Gnavtes Géovor .. . ewe Se Homep apy 

cal v4 , , a“ , 
Byxdta ikavas Tetipnkevar vopifovor, dv dua meévte Gov erav Ovwow ev 


*OAvpria. 


CEEAVP Te Re EL: 
HERA. 


THE cult of Hera is less manifold and less spiritual than 
many other Greek cults, but possesses great historic interest. 
It can be traced in most parts of ancient Greece, and had the 
strongest hold upon the sites of the oldest civilization, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta; we can find no trace of its impor- 
tation from without, no route along which it travelled into 
Greece; for in the islands, with the exception of Euboea 
and Samos where the legend connected the worship with 
Argos, itis nowhere prominent, nor does it appear to have had 
such vogue in Thessaly and along the northern shores as it had 
in Boeotia, Euboea, Attica, Sicyon, Corinth, and the Pelopon- 
nese!—*3, We may regard the cult then as a primeval heritage 
of the Greek peoples, or at least of the Achaean and Ionic 
tribes ; for its early and deep influence over these is attested 
by the antiquity and peculiar sanctity of the Argive and 
Samian worship. Whether it was alien to the Dorians in their 
primitive home, wherever that was, is impossible to decide; 
in the Peloponnese no doubt they found and adopted it, 
but they may have brought it with them to Cos and Crete, 
where we find traces of it. The Hera TedAywia of Rhodes, 
like the Spartan and Argive Hera, was probably pre-Dorian. 
And while her worship shows scarcely any hint of foreign 
or Oriental influence, it is also comparatively pure of savage 
rites and ideas—-containing, for instance, certain allusions 
to primitive customs of marriage, but no native tradition of 
human sacrifice’. 

* Among the divinities to whom Hera, but the Egyptian goddess whom 


human sacrifice was or had been offered, he chooses to call Hera; De Adstin. 
Porphyry nowhere mentions the Greek 2, 55. 
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In the earliest period to which by record or monument 
we can get back Hera was worshipped as the wife of Zeus, 
and the goddess who protected the institution of marriage 
among men*. No doubt in her favourite sites her religion 
was so predominant that it cast other cults, even that 
of Zeus, into the shade; but in the myth and most ancient 
ritual of Plataea, Samos, and Argos, we can discover the 
recognition of the husband-god by her side. The antiquity 
of the tepds yduos in many parts of Greece would by itself 
be sufficient proof of the very primitive conjunction of the 
two divinities; and there is no reason to say that the fairly 
frequent union of their cults of which we have record belongs 
in all cases to a later period. On Mount Arachnaion altars 
were erected to Zeus and Hera‘, at which men prayed for rain; 
and sacrifice was offered in Argos to Zeus Nemeios and Hera 
the Argive together®. At Lebadea! Pausanias found the joint 
worship of ‘King-Zeus’ and Hera the ‘holder of the reins,’ 
a curious title that will be referred to later. In Crete the 
name of Hera is coupled with that of Zeus ‘the Cretan-born™’ 
in the formula of the public oath, at Cyprus she was wor- 
shipped with Zeus Polieus and Aphrodite ®, and in Caria she 
is united in the inscriptions with Zeus Panamaros and Zeus 
BovAaios °. 

The worship of Hera, as it is presented to us in Homer 
and in the cults, has become divested of the physical meaning 
or symbolism, whatever that was, that may have formed the 
original groundwork of it. We have seen how various were the 
physical functions of Zeus, and we may in some sense call him 
a god of the sky; but we cannot award to Hera any par- 
ticular province of nature. Of course many departments have 
been claimed for her: for Dr. Schliemann and Herr Roscher 
she is obviously the moon—for M. Ploix ‘the double one,’ 
that is the twilight—for Empedocles and Welcker the earth ™*. 
What she may have been at the beginning of time is not our 
present concern: we have only to ask whether for historical 
Greece she was ever worshipped as the moon, or the air, 
or the earth, or some other physical element, function, or 

® See Appendix A at the end of the chapter and R. I-11. 
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power. Now a review of the evidence leads to the conviction 
that the ordinary Greek did not think—although certain 
philosophers may have said—that Hera was the moon. She 
is not necessarily the moon because Homer calls her cow- 
faced or ox-eyed, and because Dr. Schliemann found some 
little cow-shaped avaéijaTa at Mycenae; nor because she 
protected marriage and aided or retarded childbirth, or 
because at Nemea she was on friendly terms with Selene, 
or because occasionally she rode in a chariot. All this might 
have happened merely because she was the lawful wife of 
Zeus, and the cow was a prominent animal among her earliest 
tribe of worshippers. The torch, which in some doubtful 
representations a figure supposed to be Hera is carrying, 
might be the marriage-torch, and is not necessarily the symbol 
of the moon’s light”; the crown of rays about her head on 
late coins of Chalcis ®** is a rare and doubtful sign, proper 
to her as a celestial divinity; the goat sacrificed to her at 
Sparta and Corinth need have had no celestial significance‘, 
but was probably the earthly food of a tribe who imputed 
to the goddess tastes like their own, and naively called her 
aiyopayos °% 994, The only arguments for the theory that 
she was the air are the false etymology and the tradition 
that she was often angry with Zeus, and the air seems often 
angry in Greece as elsewhere. 

But more serious and real is Welcker’s theory? that 
she was originally an earth-goddess and that the Greeks 
themselves were at times aware of this™. It is well to 
notice the arguments that might be urged for this, 
apart from any attempt to give the- etymology of the 
name. If she were an earth-goddess, we should suppose that 
she would be regarded at times as the giver of fruits and 
especially of corn. Now there is an interesting Argive legend 
which told of the king of the country who first yoked oxen 
to the plough and dedicated a temple to Hera ‘the goddess 
of the yoke, and who called the ears of corn ‘the flowers 
of Hera!*2’. From whatever source the legend was taken, 


® Miller, “rag. Hist. Graec. 2. p. 30. ¢ Cf. Hesych. s. v. Otpavia aif. 
b Vide p. 211. 4 Griech. Gotterl. 1. pp. 362-370. 
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part of it seems genuine—namely, the statements that Hera 
was called Zev&éfa in Argos, and that the ears of corn 
were called ‘the flowers of Hera.’ We gather also that in 
Argolis the cult-title of ‘ Euboea,’ the ‘goddess rich in oxen,’ 
was attached to her; for Pausanias declares that Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraea were nurses of Hera, and we know how 
apt was Greek legend to create new and separate personages 
out of mere epithets of a divinity detached from the proper 
name and then misunderstood. We know also that ‘Prosymna,’ 
‘the goddess to whom the hymn was raised,’ and ‘ Acraea,’ 
‘the goddess worshipped on the heights,’ were actually cult- 
titles of Hera in Argolis, and the latter was in vogue also in 
Corinth °°, 9°4, We may conclude then that ‘ Euboea’ also 
designated Hera, and that the island itself, which was full of 
the legend of Zeus and Hera’s marriage and of Io her other 
form, received its name from the goddess worshipped there ®?. 
But this is not by itself sufficient proof that the goddess was 
worshipped as earth-goddess at Argos: these cults and legends 
allude to the beginnings of civilization and the introduction 
of corn-growing. Now Athene revealed the use of the olive 
to the Athenians and Zeus himself is called pwpios, but 
neither Athene nor Zeus are personifications of the earth, 
although the olive grows from the earth. It is an important 
principle to bear in mind for the interpretation of Greek or 
other myths, that all which a divinity does for its worshippers 
cannot always or need not be explained by reference to some 
single idea, physical or other, of that divinity: as a tribe 
advances in civilization it will impute its own discoveries to 
its patron god or goddess. And Hera was the tutelary 
deity of Argos. 

Again, we need not conclude that she was an earth-goddess 
because she had the epithet ’Av@eéa, nor because flowers were 
especially used in her religious ceremonies at Sparta and 
we hear of female flower-bearers in her great temple near 
Argos. The flower was an occasional symbol of other god- 
desses and might be appropriate to a spring feast or marriage- 
rite: and certain flowers were sacred to her that possessed 
medicinal virtue with a view to offspring}? % °°, 
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We have to deal also with the myth that Hera was the mother 
of the earth-born Typhoeus, the last enemy that threatened 
Olympus, a monster who seems to have had some connexion 
with volcanoes and subterranean forces’*. Now if this myth 
were ancient and genuine we should say that Hera was here 
regarded as the earth-goddess or chthonian power. But it does 
not seem at least to have been known to Hesiod, who makes 
the earth-goddess, Ge, the parent of Typhoeus: it is only 
recorded by the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo®, and 
by Stesichorus : in the former we hear that Hera, being jealous 
of the birth of Athene, resolved to emulate Zeus by producing 
a child independently, and after praying to the heaven and 
earth and the Titans to grant her an offspring that might be 
stronger than Zeus, she gave birth to Typhoeus—a creature 
‘like neither to the immortal gods nor to men.’ It may well 
be that Stesichorus borrowed this strange legend and brought 
it also into connexion with the birth of Athene, a theme 
which we know was celebrated in one of his poems. But can 
we account for the version in the Homeric hymn—a version 
which seems altogether inconsistent with the Olympian charac- 
ter of Hera—by saying that the poet supposes her to be the 
same as mother-earth? If so, it is a very inexplicable fact 
that this conception of Hera, which according even to Welcker 
had faded away from the religious consciousness, and of which 
Hesiod, who makes Ge the mother of the monster, seems 
ignorant, should have been rediscovered by the author of 
the hymn and by Stesichorus. 

But is there no other explanation? We cannot reject the 
eccentric myth simply because it is an obvious interpolation 
in the text where it occurs—for it is a genuine though a mis- 
placed fragment, and we have also the authority of Stesichorus. 
Now we see at once that the author of this passage in the 
hymn, so far from confusing Ge with Hera, is explicit in 
distinguishing them, for Hera herself makes appeal to the 
Earth. In their genealogies the poets sometimes seem capri- 
ciously to depart from the popular tradition, and we need 
not always suppose that they are in such cases putting on 

® Il. 350-354. 
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record some primeval and half-buried idea or some foreign 
myth. 

It may be in this case that the poet gives this strange 
account of Typhoeus’ birth simply because of the part that 
Hera plays in the epic drama, because in fact of her hostility 
to Zeus which appears also in the singular legend of Briareus 
Aegaeon. We may compare with this the legend given by 
Hesiod that Hera cherished the Lernaean Hydra and the 
Nemean lion; to explain this we need not go back to any 
prehistoric conception of Hera the earth-goddess, the mother 
of monsters: the explanation may suffice that as Hera was 
hostile to Heracles, and these animals were destined to give 
him trouble, she was naturally thought to have been answer- 
able for their breeding. A slight touch of affinity between 
two ideas is enough for the constructiveness of the Greek 
mythic fancy. Again, in one of Sophron’s mimes Hera was 
made the mother of Hekate, who there appeared as a nether 
goddess under the name of “AyyeAos*; but the whole version 
is a naive burlesque, and proves nothing about Hera’s 
original character as an earth-goddess. In  Pausanias’ 
account of Boeotia we hear of an archaic statue at Coronea, 
carved by Pythodorus of Thebes, showing Hera with the 
Sirens in her hand *4. Now the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and called 
‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides’; and if Hera were an 
earth-goddess, the Sirens would be thus naturally explained. 
But they also were regarded as the personifications of charm 
and attractiveness, and on the hand of Hera they may simply 
denote the fascination of married life. In the same sense, in 
later mythology® Hera is called the mother of the Charites, 
which is not a physical, but an ideal genealogy. 

Again, it is said by Welcker, and not without some show of 
probability, that in certain cults her primeval character as 
earth-goddess was vaguely remembered; especially in the 
solemn festival of the tepds yayos, prevalent from the most 
ancient times in very many parts of Greece. We have record 


® Schol. Theocr. 2, 12. nel, TOrr. 
© Corniutus 15. 
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direct or indirect of the ceremony, or of a myth that points to it, 
in Plataea, Euboea, Athens, Hermione, Argos, Arcadia, Samos, 
Crete, and in the Italian Falisci, and we may believe that it 
existed in other sites of the Hera-worship than these!®® 17, 14, 
This iepos yawos of Zeus and Hera is supposed to be the personal 
expression of the marriage of earth and heaven in spring, 
‘when the tilth rejoices in the travail of the corn-ear. The 
Homeric description of the union of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Ida is often interpreted as an echo of some ancient hymn that 
celebrated the mystery; and the cloud in which he shrouds him- 
self and the goddess, and the flowers that spring up beneath 
them, are regarded as obvious symbols of the spring; while at 
Argos we have the legend of Zeus pursuing Hera in the form 
of a cuckoo, and the name of the mountain, Koxkvy.ov, on 
which they were first united, to suggest that the bridal was in 
this land associated with the spring-time. It may well have 
been associated with it; but must we therefore say that the 
Argive tepos yauos was a mere impersonation of the spring 
union of earth and heaven? The cloud on the mountain-top 
might be a sign of the presence of the god, and the flowers 
on the mountain-side might be thought to betoken his nuptial 
rites; but did the people of Argos therefore of necessity 
believe that their Zeus and Hera were personal forms of the 
fertilizing cloud and the spring-earth, or was Jehovah a per- 
sonification of the cloud for the Jews, because ‘clouds and 
darkness were round about Him’? If this were the complete 
meaning of the tepds yayos at Argos it could scarcely have 
been so in Attica if the Attic month Gamelion, our January, 
took its name from the marriage of Zeus and Hera, as there are 
some grounds for supposing. Besides, in whatever countries 
the rites of the tepds yayos are described for us, we see no 
reference to the fertile growths of the year, but rather to the 
customs of human nuptials. In Samos® the custom was 
sanctioned—as it has been in many parts of Europe—of the 
betrothed pair having intercourse before marriage ; therefore 
the Samians boldly declared that Zeus had similar intercourse 
with Hera before wedlock: the Samian priestess at a yearly 
ceremony secretly made off with the idol of Hera and hid it 
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in a lonely place in the woods by the shore*, in the midst 
of a withy brake, where it was then re-discovered and cakes 
were set by its side, possibly as bridal offerings ®°: in all this 
we have an allusion to the secret abduction of the bride, and 
we see the anthropomorphism of a people who made the life 
of their god the mirror of their own. The whole island was 
consecrated to Hera, and, as far as we have record of the 
ritual, to Hera the bride of Zeus. ‘Bring wine and the 
Muses’ charmful lyre, sings a Samian poet, ‘that we may 
sing of the far-famed bride of Zeus, the mistress of our island.’ 
Its ancient name, indeed, had been Parthenia, but this was in 
the Carian period’, and was derived not from Hera Parthenos, 
but from the Parthenos or unmarried goddess, whose cult can 
be traced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 
After the Hellenic settlement, the legends and the rites 
seem almost exclusively to point to the marriage-goddess. 
Even the legend of the birth of Hera in the island under 
a withy-bush may have been suggested by the use of the 
withies in the annual ceremonial, when the goddess’s image 
was wrapped round in them as in a sort of bridal bed, and by 
the supposed medicinal value of the withy for women. After 
lying some time on its secluded osier-couch, the idol was 
purified and restored to the temple; the sacred marriage was 
supposed to have been complete. As the married goddess 
she became, in Samos as elsewhere, the divinity who protected 
marriage and birth, as we learn from a prayer in the Antho- 
logy: ‘O Hera, who guardest Samos and hast Imbrasos as 
thy portion, receive these birthday offerings at our hands !°*’ 

The Samian worship was connected by the legend with the 
Argive !7% %.°6; but in Argolis the functions of the goddess 
were more manifold, for Argos alone among the Greek com- 
munities, so far as we have record, recognized her in some sense 
as the foundress of its civilization, as the power who taught 
them to sow the land, and who for this and for other reasons 
was gratefully styled the Benefactress ; also as the goddess of 

“In the passage from Athenaeus tion dfpayvifec@a accepted by Meineke 


given R. 65°, the reading dpavicec@a misses the point. 
should certainly be retained ; the correc- b Vide Artemis, R. 37. 
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religious song, to whom a special kind of melody was con- 
secrated, and who took one of her titles, Hpoovpvaia, from the 
hymns of praise addressed to her. The Argive festival in 
fact reflected more of the people’s life than any other of which 
we hear, except perhaps the Samian. In both there seems to 
have been some allusion to her as a goddess who aided her 
people’s warfare; for as in the Samian sacrifice the people 
marched in armed procession, so in the Argive we hear of 
the armed march and of the contest for the shield of Hera. 
As regards the nature of this, Schoemann®* describes it 
as a contest of spearmen, who, running at full speed, threw 
their spears at a brazen shield that was hung up, the man who 
struck it down winning and bearing it as his trophy. This is 
somewhat more than we know; but we know that the feast of 
Hera at Argos, or ‘the feast of the hundred oxen,’ was also 
called the ‘brazen contest, or the ‘feast of the shield, and 
that the pride of the man who took down and won the shield 
passed into a proverb. The rest of the festival bore reference 
to the bride. In describing the rites of Falerii '®°, which were 
similar to the Argive, Dionysios of Halicarnassus speaks of 
the chaste maiden with the sacrificial vessels upon her head 
who began the sacrifice, and the choruses of maidens who 
celebrated the goddess in ancient songs of their land. The 
messenger in the Electra of Euripides summons her to the 
Argive festival, where ‘all the maidens are about to go in 
solemn order to the presence of Hera**. And we have scat- 
tered indications showing that the performance of the sacred 
marriage was a necessary part of the yearly ceremony at Argos 
as at Samos ; and by a probable combination of the various 
statements we may get the following outline of the ritual. A 
car drawn by white oxen conveyed the priestess from the city 
to the temple, probably to play the part of the vuydevtpia or 
attendant on the goddess at her nuptials, whose image was 
possibly borne in the car by her side. The actual solemnity 
may have taken place outside the temple, where a couch of 
Hera was seen by Pausanias, and the Aexépva mentioned by 
Hesychius as a sacrifice performed by the Argives to their 
a Griechische Alterthimer, 2. Pp. 491. 
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goddess may have referred to the strewing the couch with twigs, 
before the puppet-image which was possibly the little wooden 
idol of the seated goddess from Tiryns was placed upon it ; 
for we gather from the lines in Theocritus about the tepos 
ydpos '™* that the preparation of the marriage-bed was part of 
the rite. And some allusion was conveyed in this mystery-play 
to the perpetual renewal of the virginity of Hera**. Finally, 
the cult of Hera Eileithyia in Argos arose from the prevailing 
aspect of her as the goddess of wedlock *. In this vague record 
of the ritual there is little express reference to Zeus, but 
evidently he is implicitly associated with her, and it was pro- 
bably her union with him that gave her the title in Argos*? of 
‘Hera the queen®’, as the ‘King-Zeus’ was worshipped at 
Lebadea in conjunction with Hera ‘the charioteer,’ a strange 
epithet» that might be naturally explained if we suppose that 
there also the figure of Hera was borne in the chariot in some 
performance of the tepds yapos 1°, 46. 

If legend and some express statements of ancient writers 
are to be trusted, the cult and probably the ritual of Argos 
spread to other Greek communities and beyond the Greek 
world. Not only at Samos, but at Aegina also, Sparta, Locris, 
Alexandria, on the north shores of the Adriatic, on the 
south coast of Italy, and at Falerii we find traces of this 
worship % 50>, 21, 62, 87,88, Probably the mystery-play was 
borrowed also. It is specially recorded that the Aeginetans 
brought with them from Argos the feast of the Hekatomboea, 
and the curious description preserved by Ovid of the rites 
of the Falisci suggests that there also the performance of 
the sacred marriage was part of the sacrifice’®*. The 
festival was celebrated by games, sacrifices, and a solemn 
procession. The image of Hera was borne, probably in 
a chariot drawn by white heifers, down ways that were 
hung and strewn with drapery, while flute-players followed 

2 We hear of Hera BaciAis or Baotdeia _it is once applied to Aphrodite (Athenae. 
at Lebadea, Athens, Lindos and Ter-  p. 510) and once to Cybele (Diod. 
messus, R. 1, 60, 69; inalater periodthe Sic. 3. 57). 
name is merely a translation of Juno » We may compare the title of Hera 


Regina (vide C. 7. G. 4040 and 4367 f.); | Hippia at Elis, R. 46°. 
the title is hers par excellence, though 
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and maidens bearing the sacred vessels on their heads. An 
interesting part of the ceremony was the slaying of the female 
goat; youths threw spears at her, and he who struck her got 
her as a prize, and the practice may have been derived from 
the competition for the shield at Argos. But more important 
is the story explaining why the goat was killed. The goddess 
hated her, because when Hera had fled to the woods and con- 
cealed herself the animal revealed her lurking-place, and she 
had to return to her people. ‘The fashion of the procession 
is Argive. We have here a link between Argos, Samos, and 
Falerii, for the goat-story points to some ceremony of hiding 
the image of Hera in the woods and bringing it home again. 
In the other places where the Argive Hera was worshipped 
similar rites may have survived. 

We gather from Pausanias and Plutarch that ceremonies 
of the same meaning were performed at Plataea in the feast 
of Daedala. Both these authors record a humorous Plataean 
legend, which told how Hera had become irreconcilably 
angry with Zeus, had deserted him and hidden herself on 
Mount Cithaeron; but Zeus bethought himself of a ruse to 
bring her back. He gives out that he is going to marry 
again, and prepares his marriage with much ceremony: he 
gets some one to carve a puppet and dress her up as a bride, 
and her name is Daedale, and she is carried in bridal pomp 
along the roads near Cithaeron. Hera hears of it, flies to 
the spot in a furious fit of jealousy, and sees Zeus escorting 
his bride. She falls on Daedale to demolish her, and then 
discovers the joke; whereupon she is reconciled to Zeus, and 
pays certain honours to the puppet, but in the end burns her 
through jealousy ?, ™". 

The interpretation of all this is easy enough, and there is no 
better instance of an aetiological myth, invented to explain 
a rite. The myth implicitly tells us that the Plataeans had 
preserved from prehistoric times the processional ceremony of 
the tepds yayos, in which the puppet of Hera, adorned as a bride, 
was carried along, and in some way or other married to Zeus. 
Then the original religious sense of this becomes obscured, 
and the puppet is called Aaéddy, and the naive story invented. 
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The rites of the great Daedala, celebrated by all the cities of 
Boeotia, appear to have been almost identical. A large num- 
ber of dafada or wooden idols were prepared ; but only one 
special image of the goddess was adorned as a bride and taken 
to the banks of the Asopus, washed, and thence escorted to 
the top of Cithaeron in a chariot, with a priestess attending on 
it as vupdevrpia, and the Boeotian people following with the 
bridal song and the music of the flute. A vast altar had been 
erected on the summit and strewn with brushwood, and at 
the close of the ceremony all the idols, together with the 
sacrifices, were burnt upon it. It is possible that the altar, 
which according to Plutarch was built in the style of a stone 
dwelling, had already played its part in the mystery as 
a nuptial chamber. 

But where in all this is any allusion to the marriage of 
heaven and earth? At Olympia, the festival of Hera, of 
which the performance of the marriage drama may have 
been part, contained no allusion to the goddess of the earth or 
spring-time, so far as we hear. Young girls ran races in honour 
of Hera*, a custom instituted by Hippodameia as a thank- 
offering for her marriage and in commemoration of the race 
of Pelops and Oinomaos**-*#. We hear of a temple of Hera 
Parthenos at Hermione, and the legend of the sacred marriage 
and probably the ritual were in vogue in the neighbourhood*?”, 
And at Stymphalus in Arcadia three festivals were solemnized 
that celebrated the three stages of Hera’s career as [lap@evos 
or Ilais, TeAeda, and Xypa, the latter epithet denoting a married 
woman who lives apart from her husband*!*. ‘Rouse thy 
comrades, Pindar exclaims to the leader of his chorus at 
Stymphalus, ‘to sing the praise of Hera the maid.’ Here the 
theory of physical symbolism has much to say: “Hpa x7pa, the 
divorced goddess, is the barren earth in autumn and winter 
when there is no production, and we are reminded of the 
festival of Hera at Corinth 48, which was a mevOipos Eoptn, ‘a feast 
of lamentation,’ expressing perhaps that sorrow for the fall of 
the year which was part of the rites of Adonis and the Oriental 


« A charming statue in the Vatican, of Peloponnesian style, presents us with 
one of these girl-runners. 
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Aphrodite. There were many foreign elements in the state- 
religion of Corinth; but the Arcadian festival must be 
genuinely Hellenic. Now if Xxpa, the widowed goddess, is to 
be identified with the winter earth*, how are we to interpret 
Ilap0érvos ? It would not naturally be a title of the young earth 
in spring ; for the earth is then wedded, nor are the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing naturally those in which the earth 
could be spoken of as maiden. The physical interpreta- 
tion of Xypa might be supported by the Homeric myth of the 
separation of Oceanos and Tethys, whom Hera wished to 
reconcile; in Homer Oceanos and Tethys are the creative 
principles of the world, and the myth of their separation may 
perhaps have been invented to give a reason why creation 
having reached a certain point seems to stop, and why new 
things are not constantly being brought forth; but the myth of 
Hera’s separation from Zeus could hardly have symbolized 
the cessation of the creative principles of the universe, for the 
wedded union of Zeus and Hera was not a cosmic force of 
creation at all, nor was the marriage particularly fertile. 

One might suggest more plausibly a more human explana- 
tion. Hera was essentially the goddess of women, and the 
life of woman was reflected in her; their maidenhood and 
marriage were solemnized by the cults of Hera Ilap#evos and 
Hera Tedela or Nupdevopery 2, and the very rare worship of 
Hera Xyjpa might allude to the not infrequent custom of divorce 
and separation. That the idea clashed with the highest Greek 
conceptions of Zeus and Hera need not have troubled the 
people of Arcadia, and the audacious anthropomorphism of 
such a religious conception need not make us incredulous, for 
‘man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.’ 

But a more special explanation is probably nearer the truth. 
A myth born from the misunderstanding of cult is a common 
phenomenon ; but a peculiar cult arising from the misunder- 
standing of another is a fact harder to prove and yet perfectly 
credible, and one that would sufficiently explain the present 
difficulty. Both at Plataea and Stymphalus we have the 


® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre,t.  getrennte Gottin ist die im Winter ab- 
p- 367: ‘die von Zeus abgewandte  gestorbene Erde.’ 
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legend of Hera being angry with Zeus and retiring to the 
mountain, and in the region of Cithaeron this is associated 
with the ritual of the marriage, and arose probably from the 
practice of concealing the image in some lonely place; and we 
may suppose the same origin for the Arcadian story. If the idol 
of the Stymphalian Hera were kept apart for a time and hidden 
in the woods, this would be enough to move the naive imagina- 
tion of the Arcadians to conceive that Hera was for a season 
living apart from her lord and to invent the cult of Hera Xjpa. 

Lastly, as against the theory of physical symbolism, we 
may bring into evidence the hymeneal chant of Aristophanes 
at the end of the Bzrds, which may echo an actual hymn 
sung at the tepos yayos, and in which we hear nothing of the 
fertilizing heaven and the growth of spring flowers, but of the 
very personal and human marriage of Zeus and Hera escorted 
by Eros in their chariot "4 

In the records then of the tepos ydyos we see rather the 
reflection of human life, than of the life of nature; and at last 
it would seem to have become little more than a symbol of 
ordinary marriage, if the statement in Photius were correct, 
that this rite was performed at every wedding by the bride- 
groom and bride ™}. 

These then are the chief arguments that might be adduced 
from cult and legend for the theory that the person of Hera 
was developed or detached from a goddess of the earth. No 
single one of them seems conclusive, and there is certain 
negative evidence making against the theory. If she were 
originally the mother-earth, why was her marriage so com- 
paratively unprolific, and why has she so little connexion 
with the Titan world or the earth-born giants? Her children, 
Hebe, Ares, Hephaestos, have nothing to do with the 
shadowy powers of the lower world, although in a legend of 
late authority, quoted from Euphorion by the scholiast of the 
Iliad, Hera was strangely said to be the mother of Prome- 
theus>. It is not impossible that the legend arose at 
Athens, where Prometheus enjoyed an important cult and was 
brought into close affinity with Hephaestos, her genuine son. 
At any rate the legend itself implies a natural antagonism 
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between Hera and the Titan or giant world, for she was 
made the mother of Prometheus only through the violence 
of Eurymedon*. Nor on Welcker’s theory is it easy to 
explain her strong hostility to Dionysos, who through his 
affinity with the earth became intimately associated with 
such real earth-goddesses as Cybele and Demeter. At 
Eleusis, as Iacchos, he came to be united with Demeter and 
Kora—a trinity of chthonian deities ; but the religion of Hera 
was so antagonistic to the cult of Eleusis that her temple at 
Athens was closed when Demeter’s was open, and her feud 
with Dionysos was carried so far that, as it was said, the 
priestesses of the two cults at Athens did not speak when 
they met, and no ivy was allowed in the temple of Hera ?*4 9, 

On Welcker’s hypothesis that she was another form of Ge, 
it becomes the more surprising that she took so little interest, 
except at Argos, in agriculture and the arts of cultivation. 
The sacrificial animals offered to her, the bull, cow, calf, pig, 
goat, are just those which a pastoral and agricultural people 
offers to its divinity. In the absence of other evidence they 
do not reveal any special view about the character and nature 
of the deity worshipped '°. 

Again, had she been an earth-goddess we might have 
expected that she would have retained some traces of an 
oracular function; for the earth was the mother of oracles 
and dreams, and in the person of Themis had her ancient 
seat at Delphi. But Hera had never any connexion with 
Delphi, nor had Dione (whom we may regard as a local 
form of Hera and who was identified with her by Apollo- 
dorus °) any concern with the oracle at Dodona in ancient 
times. Only once do we hear of a pavreiov of Hera, namely, 
on the promontory sacred to Hera Acraea, some few miles 
east of Corinth®’*; but this worship stands apart from all the 
other Hellenic cults of Hera and must be separately discussed. 

Lastly, it is very rare to find Hera grouped with any of the 


® An earlier record of this legend has Prometheus, newly released, appears 
been supposed by Jahn to be given on receiving a libation from Hera. But 
a Volci vase (circ. 450 B.C.), published there is more than one explanation of 
in the Mon. dell’ Inst. 5. 35, on which this scene. 
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divinities of the lower world. At Lebadea the man who 
wished to descend into the oracular cave of Trophonius used 
to sacrifice to Zeus Basileus and Hera the charioteer ; but not 
necessarily as chthonian powers, for he sacrificed to Apollo 
also and to Cronos. It may be easy to guess but it is difficult 
to be sure of the reason. An inscription from Paros speaks 
of a votive-offering made by a woman to Hera, Demeter 
Thesmophorus, Eubouleus, Baubo, and Core. These others 
are divinities of the lower world, but Demeter Thesmophorus 
was also a goddess of marriage, and for this reason Hera may 
have been united with her. If the dedication were a thank- 
offering for escape from the dangers of childbirth we might 
understand this grouping together of the divinities of marriage 
and: death +)°°: 

It does not appear then that Welcker’s theory, which 
resolves Hera into an earth-goddess, explains the facts of her 
cult in the historic period, and with many of them it does not 
harmonize at all. 

The more important question is, what did the Greeks 
themselves say or think about Hera? Those who reflected 
on the myths—the early physical philosophers or the Stoics 
for instance—usually tried, as we have seen, to discover some 
physical substance into which each divinity could be resolved, 
thus gaining as they thought a real truth and meaning 
for an apparently irrational mythology. But these ancient 
interpreters were no more skilled in this art than we are, 
and their utterances were quite as contradictory. Thus 
Empedocles seems to have thought that Hera was the earth, 
though in his scheme of the four elements she might as 
well stand—and was supposed by some ancient critics to 
stand—for the air. Plato believed her to be the air’, 
and Plutarch the earth, as we gather from a passage in 
Eusebius who exposes Plutarch’s absurdities. The connexion 
between Hera and Leto in Boeotia**’, where they shared 


® The oracle that speaks of the the false interpretation of Hera as the 
‘queen-goddess who ranges o’er the air, or by her close affinity with Zeus 
earth with dewy showers’—if thisindeed the sky-god. 
is Hera—may have been inspired by 
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a common altar, was used by some ancient mythologists, who 
held the physical theory, as an argument to show that Hera 
was the earth; but that connexion was too slight and local 
to be regarded as essential, and if it were essential it would 
not help us; for the character and functions of Leto are 
themselves too indefinite for us to interpret Hera by means 
of them. But the majority of Greeks who did not reflect on 
their cults or myths knew her primarily as the wife of Zeus, 
from whom she borrowed such titles as Acraea, Ammonia 46 *, 
and probably Basilis and Olympia °°, and by whose side she 
sat ‘sharing his throne’ and ‘holding the sceptre as she gazed 
down on Olympos™.’ And they knew her secondly as the 
goddess who encouraged marriage and aided childbirth. 
Maidens offered their veils to her at the time of marriage '™® *. 
And the Charites belong partly to her, according to the idea 
that ‘Love and the Graces set up house*®’ A quaint 
custom of ritual recorded by Plutarch symbolized the 
peace of married life that Hera loved: he tells us that when 
sacrifice was made to Hera TauijAuos, the gall was extracted 
from the victim and not offered, so that the married life 
might be without bitterness 17". 

There are other deities of marriage, but Hera is pre- 
eminent. ‘Let us sing, says Aristophanes, ‘of the wedded 
Hera, as is meet, who is gay in all the bridal choirs, and 
guards the keys of wedlock!™’. And Apollo in the 
Eumenides upbraids the Furies who pursue Orestes with 
having no regard for the pledges of Hera TeAeéa and Zeus 1". 
Before the wedding, sacrifice was made to Zeus Tédevos and 
Hera Tedeia 4, and this title of hers refers always to mar- 
riage and does not acquire a larger significance as it does in 
its application to Zeus. According to the law inserted in 
a speech of Demosthenes the magistrate who neglected to 
compel the relations to provide for the marriage of orphan 
girls incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae to Hera; and 
a fine to the goddess was to be exacted in Plato’s state from 
the man who was still unmarried at the age of thirty-five !"", 

Thus we find her united with Aphrodite, receiving the 

® Plut. de Adulat. ch. 2.p.49: Xapirés re kal “Imepos otk’ EbevTo. 
O02 
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same sacrifice of goats and bulls, and worshipped at Sparta 
under the double name®’: 1%», And it was still more natural 
that she should acquire the functions and character of 
Fileithyia**% *, a name which at first perhaps was nothing 
more than an epithet of Hera, as we hear of Hera Ejide(@uva 
at Argos and Athens, and which then came to denote a 
separate person who was regarded sometimes as the daughter 
of Hera, but often as a goddess of the ancient world related 
in idea to Hera as well as to the Fates*. 

It is Hera who protects the newborn child, and possibly 
the Samian goddess ‘Kurotrophos’ was Hera, the chief 
goddess of the island®. This function of hers appears in 
one or two rather striking myths. In spite of her feud 
with the parents she was sometimes supposed to have given 
suck to Dionysos and Heracles °, a legend that expresses not 
only the character of Hera Kovporpédos, but probably also is 
symbolical of reconciliation and adoption '". 

Perhaps it is because she protected child-birth that we 
find the Hours grouped with her in monumental represen- 
tations*, for the Hours symbolized the destiny of man’s life ; 
or the reason may be that like Zeus she was controller of the 
Hours, the times and seasons of the year, sharing the functions 
of Zeus and bearing like him at Camirus the title of ‘QpdAvros °. 
Inahymn of Olen mentioned by Pausanias the Hours are said 
to be the nurses of Hera1*‘. 

On the whole the functions of Hera were less manifold than 
those of Juno, her Latin counterpart, and scarcely ranged 
beyond the sphere already described. Though the state 
was based on the institution she protected, she was never, 
except at Argos and perhaps at Samos, pre-eminently a political 
divinity ; the Argives are called her people by Pindar‘, and 
we have some evidence of a Samian cult that recognized 
her as Apynyeris, the leader of the original settlement®°*. But 


® Vide Eileithyia '. © Vide Gerhard, Zivusk. Spiegel, No. 
b Herod. Vita Hom.30. Theinter- 126. d Vide pp. 214, 217. 
pretation of the name in this passage as @ Vide Zeus *°°. 
a title of Artemis-Hekate is rather more f Pind. Vem. 10. 36: “Hpas Tov ebavopa 
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such titles as ®pdrpios or BovAatos were not for her, but for 
Zeus and Athena. We have faint glimpses in cult of a war- 
like Hera ®—a doubtful Hera ’Apefa (perhaps ’Apyeéa or really 
the Latin goddess) worshipped near Paestum *8, and we discern 
the form of a battle-goddess in the Hera Prodromia of 
Sicyon *?>, the goddess who ran before the host and showed 
Phalces the son of Temenos his way, and possibly in the 
Hera Alexandros*>* ‘the saviour of men,’ whose cult 
Adrastus founded in Sicyon*. The Hera ‘OmAocpia of Elis is 
only known to us through Lycophron and his scholiast *". 

Though she was the mother of Hephaestos, she did 
little, except at Argos, for the arts of life, and among the 
various festivals and agones held in her honour it is only 
the Argive that seems to have been distinguished for artistic 
display. It is characteristic of the women’s goddess that the 
ayév of Hera at Lesbos included a contest of beauty. ‘Come, 
daughters of Lesbos,’ says the poet in the Anthology, ‘come 
to the bright shrine of Hera of the gleaming countenance ™’. 

The beauty of Hera was the theme of art, rather than 
of religion or cult: but the religion recognized it in the myth 
of Hera’s perpetual rejuvenescence and in the figure of Hebe 
her daughter. While expressing her mother’s immortality of 
youth, Hebe is yet a real figure of cult, being worshipped as 
Hebe Ata at Phlius and Sicyon, and being perhaps originally 
the same as Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus and Dione ®. 

Reviewing the main features of this worship we can see 
that there is much beauty and grace in it, and some strong 
expression of the lawfulness and order of life, but little 
morality of a high sort. 

The only moral law she was supposed to be careful about 
was the sanctity of her altar, but not more careful than other 
divinities were in this matter. She sanctioned marriage, and 
yet breaches of the marriage vow were not considered a 
special offence against Hera, which she was particularly 
concerned with punishing ; and though in one legend she took 
notice of the new and exceptional sin of Laius®’, it was the 


" Cf. Gazette Archéol. 1883, p. 140. © Schol, Eur. Phoen, 1760, 
b Strabo, p. 382. 
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Erinyes, according to Sophocles, who punished infidelity in 
marriage*. In fact she stands far below Athena for the part 
her idea played in Greek civilization: married life and its 
duties were not the highest Hellenic ideal, and Hera’s per- 
sonality reflects the life and character of the Greek matron. 
She is also more than this—the queen of heaven, full of 
solemn dignity and nobility. ‘The souls who followed Hera, 
says Plato, ‘desire a love of royal quality'*’ And the 


more exalted view of her was maintained by the monuments 
of Greek art. 
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The view which I have expressed, that her association 
with Zeus is a primitive factor in the Greek worship of 
Hera, is entirely opposed to a theory recently put forward 
by Miss Harrison in the Classical Review of 1893, p. 74, 
which may be briefly summarized thus—(a) the connexion 
of Zeus and Hera is late and the latter is pre-Achaean ; 
(2) Hera had a previous husband, Heracles, Argos, Helios, 
over whom she had complete control, because the primitive 
worshippers were in a state of gynaecocracy. The theory 
seems to me to rest on insufficient facts, some of which are 
erroneously stated, and on a nebulous and ineffectual article 
by Dr. Tiimpel (P4zlologus, 1892, p. 607). First, there is no 
proof that Hera is pre-Achaean. The Mycenaean people, 
among whom the worship of the cow-goddess prevailed, are 
not yet shown to be pre-Achaean; nor does Miss Harrison 
bring forward any authority for her statement that the 
Heraeon was a refuge for slaves, though, if this were true, 
we might draw the probable conclusion that it was the cult 
of a conquered pre-Hellenic people, like that of the Palici in 
Sicily : she seems in the context to be referring to the temple 
of Hera at Phlius, but Pausanias speaks of the temple of 
Hebe, not Hera, as the slaves’ asylum there; nor can I find in 
the cult of Hera in Argos Olympia or Cos any reference to the 
privileges of slaves; in fact as regards Cos we have evidence 
to the contrary preserved by Athenaeus, that at the sacrifice 
to Hera in this island no slave was allowed to enter the 
temple or to taste the offerings’, the natural conclusion 
being that the worship was the privilege of the conquering 
race. Secondly, there is no proof that the connexion of Zeus 
and Hera is late. ‘At Crete we hear nothing of Hera;’ the 
evidence given in 7,178 and ™ disproves this; ‘At Samos we 
hear nothing of Zeus’: yet the rites of Samos clearly recognize 
Hera as the bride. In fact the very primitive character of the 
ritual of the tepos yauos makes for the belief that the union 
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of Zeus and Hera is not late but very early. And this is 
supported by the myth of Io, for we may assume, as Miss 
Harrison does, that the cowheaded Io of Argos is another 
form of Hera; and as the myth is very ancient the period 
at which Io was really known to be Hera was still more 
ancient, and yet in the earliest form of the myth Io is the 
beloved of Zeus. But Miss Harrison holds the view that 
in a still earlier period Argus was her real husband, and 
there is no harm in this belief: only if it were true the theory 
of gynaecocracy seems to lose a point, for Argus certainly 
does not seem to have been oppressed by Io. Again, if 
it were true, why should not Argos the bull-god be an 
old name for Zeus, since the sky or the lightning is bright 
as well as the sun? And in this case we should have only 
got back to Hera and Zeus again. It is noteworthy that 
the island Euboea, which was full of the myth of Io, also 
contained a very primitive Zeus-worship and a local legend 
about, the marriage of Zeus: and Hera *. 4) Whicdly. 
there is no evidence to suggest even as a valid hypothesis 
that the earliest period of Hera’s cult was a period of 
gynaecocracy. Miss Harrison believes that Hera is really 
the wife of Heracles and persecutes him ; but to prove this 
she should show (1) that Hebe, his wife in the Odyssey, is 
really Hera also ; (2) that the marriage of Hebe and Heracles 
belongs to the most primitive period of religious legend ; or (3) 
that Omphale was really Hera. There is scarcely any attempt 
to prove the first point; Hera was indeed called ais, but 
so was Persephone; and Hebe was named Dia in Sicyon and 
Phlius, but this title would accord as well with Aphrodite 
as with Hera, and Hebe’s feast of the ‘ivy-cuttings’ in Phlius 
seems more in favour of interpreting her as akin to Aphro- 
dite-Ariadne than as Hera, who elsewhere objected to ivy. 
Nor is there any attempt to prove the second point, that this 
marriage of Heracles and Hebe belongs to the primitive story 
of the hero or god, yet to prove this is essential to the theory. 
Lastly, Miss Harrison relies much on the legend about the 
effeminacy of Heracles in the story of Omphale and in the 
curious Coan ritual that Plutarch describes (Quaest. Graec. 58), 
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but nothing that she urges brings gynaecocracy any nearer 
to the cult of Hera. Plutarch tells us that the priest at the 
sacrifice to Heracles in Cos wore feminine robes, and that 
bridegrooms put ona similar costume to receive their brides 
in; the reason being, according to the legend that he gives, 
that Heracles when hard pressed took refuge with a Thracian 
woman, and concealed himself with her in woman’s dress. 
In all this there is no reference to Hera at all, for it is not 
Plutarch nor any ancient author who says ‘the priest wore a 
yovatketay €o67jTa Or a oToAny avlvnv for Hera of the flowers’; and 
neither ancient nor recent evidence, such as the collection of 
Coan inscriptions by Messrs. Paton and Hicks, shows a con- 
nexion between the cult of Heracles and of Hera in Cos. 
The last refuge for the theory must be Dr. Tiimpel’s com- 
bination by which the Thracian woman becomes the ‘ 7vachi- 
nian’ Omphale-Hera. But his attempt to transplant Omphale 
from Lydia to Trachis is scarcely successful; the fact that 
the inhabitants of Malis were under the thrall of women, 
according to Aristotle, is not relevant, unless we can put 
Omphale and Heracles there ; and the only reason for doing 
that is drawn from two passages in Stephanus in which the 
‘Oppadtyes appear as a legendary tribe near Thresprotis, and 
Omphalion is mentioned as a place in Thessaly (Steph. s. v. 
Ilapavaio. and ’OpddaAcov), and even if this were sufficient, the 
last and most difficult task remains, to show that Omphale is 
Hera, and for this identification Dr. Tiimpel offers no shadow 
of proof. In this case the able writer of the article in the 
Classical Review has carried too far the always hazardous 
process of mythological combination ; and the evidence of a 
pre-Achaean period, which knew nothing of the union of Zeus 
and Hera, has still to be discovered. 


APPENDIX B. 


The cult of Hera Acraea at Corinth *° has been reserved 
for a separate discussion, as it stands apart from the other 
Hellenic cults of the goddess and opens some perplexing 
questions. It must be studied in connexion with the 
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legend of Medea, of which the ancient form is far other 
than that which Euripides gave to it. Towards the close 
of his play he alludes to the solemn festival and rites per- 
formed at Corinth in memory of the slaughtered children, 
and to their burial in the temple of Hera Acraea; and 
this is explained by other records which show the tale of 
their death to be a religious myth that colours the whole 
of the cult. The oldest authority for the story of Medea is 
Creophylus of Samos, quoted by the scholiast on the 
Medea, according to whom Medea did not slay her 
children, but, when she herself had to flee to Athens to 
escape the wrath of the king, she put them under the pro- 
tection of Hera Acraea: the Corinthians did not respect 
the sanctity of the altar and slew them upon it. The same 
scholiast gives us another and fuller account of the tragedy 
as recorded by Parmeniscus. The Corinthians disliking the 
rule of the barbarian queen plotted against her and her 
children, who numbered fourteen, and who took refuge in 
the temple of Hera Acraea and were slain at her altar: 
a plague fell upon the land and the oracle bade them atone 
for the pollution; the Corinthians in consequence instituted 
a rite which survived till the fall of Corinth: each year 
seven girls and seven boys of the highest families were 
selected to serve a year in the temple in a sort of bondage 
to the goddess, and to appease the wrath of the dead with 
sacrifice. The ‘feast of mourning, as the scholiast of Euri- 
pides calls the Corinthian Heraea, must refer to these rites, 
since we gather from Pausanias that the hair of the conse- 
crated children was shorn and they wore black raiment. 
In another passage, the latter writer tells us that Medea 
concealed each of her children at their birth in Hera’s temple, 
wishing to make them immortal, and a stranger story is pre- 
served by the scholiast on Pindar, to the effect that Hera 
promised her children immortality, and the promise was ful- 
filled in the sense that the citizens immortalized them after 
their death with divine honours. We have also ancient and 
direct testimony to the divinity of Medea herself, given by 
Alcman, Hesiod and a later Musaeus. 
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The conclusion to which these facts inevitably lead is that 
which O. Miiller and Sch6mann have drawn*, namely, that 
Medea is a divinity closely connected with Hera and that 
the sacrifice of children was part of her primitive sacrifice. 
We can understand thus why in some legends the people, 
and in others the goddess herself, was made responsible 
for the slaughter; in a certain sense both accounts might 
be true. If Medea then was an integral part of the cult of 
the Minyan-Corinthian Hera, as Miiller maintains, and also 
a divinity indigenous in Corinth, it could no longer be 
said that the religion of Hera in Greece was innocent of 
all traces of human sacrifice. But there are strong reasons 
against Miiller’s view of her autochthonous origin. In Iolchos 
itself no traces of a Hera-worship survived at all in historical 
times. Yet the Odyssey gives us an early proof of the close 
association of the goddess with Jason, and we may believe 
that she was revered by the Minyan people as well as by the 
Achaeans; but the Medea-cult belongs not to Iolchos but 
to Corinth. And the record seems to make clear that a 
foreign goddess had settled there, borne up by some wave 
of Minyan migration, and had fastened upon an ancient cult 
of Hera. It would be erroneous to argue that the practice of 
human sacrifice proves a foreign origin for the cult; for 
we find clear traces of it in undoubtedly Hellenic worships. 
The strikingly foreign trait in the service of Hera Acraea is 
the ritual of sorrow and mourning, the shaven head and the 
dark robe. There is nothing in the character of the Greek 
goddess that can explain this; but at Byblos men shaved 
their heads for Adonis, and we find grief and lamentation 
mingled with the service of the Oriental Aphrodite at Cyprus, 
Naxos and Athens. In the face of these facts, we must 
assign some weight to the legend of the foreign and barbaric 
origin of Medea. Her father, Aecetes, may be genuine Corin- 
thian, as O. Miiller maintains ; but this would prove nothing 
about the daughter, for in the confusion and syncretism of 
myths and cults, paternity is a slight matter. We have also 
more than mere legend; the Corinthians themselves, while 

® Orchomenos, p. 267; Griech. Alterth. 2. p. 491. 
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honouring the children of Medea as divinities, called them 
pi€oBapBapor®’4, Medea stayed the famine in the land by 
sacrificing to the Lemnian nymphs, and, according to the 
statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch*, built the temple of the 
Oriental Aphrodite on Acro-Corinth. The scholiast on Euri- 
pides found in these Corinthian rites something that reminded 
him of Adonis®°4; and it is difficult to explain his allusion, 
unless he is referring to the rites of mourning common to 
Phoenicia, Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor. It is 
a curious fact also that the legend of Medea is haunted 
with stories of people being boiled alive in cauldrons; some 
such practice seems actually to have occurred at Carthage in 
connexion with the rites of Baal or Moloch; and the other 
traces of human sacrifice at Corinth are associated with the 
rites of the Graeco-Phoenician Melicertes. The cauldron- 
stories may be a legendary reminiscence of a savage Oriental 
ritual ; but be this as it may, it is notable that they are never 
told of any known Greek divinity or heroine, but only of 
Medea and the Asia-Minor goddess Rhea who boiled Pelops. 
These are reasons for believing that the Medea who was 
ingrafted upon the Hera of Corinth was one of the many forms 
of that divinity whose orgiastic worship we can trace from 
Phoenicia to the Black Sea, and from Phrygia and Caria on the 
coast far into the interior, and who appears in Greece chiefly 
in the form of Cybele and Aphrodite. The Minyan settle- 
ments in Lemnos were probably the result of the earliest 
Minyan colonization which, as O. Miiller rightly maintains, 
took the north-east of the Aegean for its route. It may 
have been from this island that they brought the Oriental 
worship to the shores of Corinth. and Lemnos seems to have 
been remembered at that city in the religious legend of Medea. 


® De Herod. Malign. 39. 
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WE may believe that all the important centres of the 
worship of Hera possessed a temple-image, though this is not 
always recorded. But only very few of the ideas which we 
have found in this religion appear to have been definitely 
expressed in specially characteristic monuments. The record 
of these, so far as it is explicit, shows that she was usually 
represented as the wedded wife of Zeus, the goddess who 
cherished the lawful union of men and women; and this 
accords with the main idea of the cults and with her 
general character in Greek legend. Her earliest dydAyara or 
symbols were, like those of most Greek divinities, aniconic and 
wholly inexpressive. A stock cut out from the tree was her 
badge at Thespiae*® her first sacred emblem at Samos 
was a board *, at Argos a lofty pillar in the primitive period °°. 
And of most of the earliest images mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers, nothing significant is told us. The most 
interesting is the archaic image of Hera, a Edavoy or wooden 
statue, carved by Smilis* for the temple in Samos, probably 
about the middle of the seventh century B.c.°’ This sup- 
planted an older idol, and retained its place in the island 
worship down to the latest period. The words of Varro, 
quoted by Lactantius, about the bridal character and ap- 
pearance of the Samian image must apply to this work of 
Smilis®% and this must be the Bpéras which, according to 


® Overbeck’s view about the historic accepted as the most probable. Azst- 
character of Smilis and his date may be J/thol. 2.1, p. 13. 
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Athenaeus, was taken down to the sea and hidden in a wood, 
a rite that probably has reference to primitive marriage cus- 
toms; for both writers appear to be speaking of the chief 
image of the temple-worship, and in historical times there was 
never any other than the statue carved by Smilis. We can 
gather something about the form and character of the temple- 
statue of Samos, from a series of Samian coins that have 
come down to us, ranging from the period of Hadrian to that 
of the younger Valerian (Coin Pl. A 15). The most im- 
portant of these have been published by Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie, and in the British Museum catalogue 
From an examination of these we gather that the image 
was an upright wooden figure overlaid with drapery, wear- 
ing a calathus and an ample veil on her head, and holding 
a libation cup in each hand, from which what appears to 
be a sacred fillet is hanging down. All these are natural 
emblems of the goddess of marriage and fruitfulness. On 
one of these coins the lower parts of the goddess have the 
same stiff almost aniconic appearance as the Samian statue 
of Hera in the Louvre, and as it is probable that this very 
archaic marble work preserves some reminiscence of the 
wooden temple-image, it may well be, as Overbeck suggests, 
that the wealth of drapery seen on most of the coins does not 
represent what was really carved upon the idol, but rather the 
sacred garments with which the worshippers from time to 
time may have draped it, possibly thank-offerings of married 
women?. 

The image of Aphrodite-Hera at Sparta” * must be ranked 
among the archaic monuments of the marriage-goddess, and 
the statue at Coronea of Hera bearing in her hands the 
Sirens #4 is the only other monument of the same significance 
which we can quote from the barren record of this earlier 
period; for in the account of some of the most interesting 
cults, such as that of Hera the maid, wife, and widow at 
Stymphelus we have no mention of any representation at 


® Overbeck, 2. 1, Pl. 1; Brit. Mus. taining an inventory of the drapery that 
Cat. Zonda, pp. 370-374. Pl. 37. 2. was used for the statue; AZc¢t. d. deut. 
b We have Samian inscriptions con-  Zws¢. (Athens), 7. 367. 
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all. The two temple-statues that explicitly represented 
her as the bride or the goddess of wedlock, belong to the 
period of perfected art: the Hera Nopdevowern at Plataea 
by Callimachus, and the Hera Tedefa in the same city by 
Praxiteles*. The first title seems to denote that the god- 
dess was represented as at the moment of her marriage; 
and TeAefa may be an epithet of the married goddess or 
the goddess who brings marriage. Both these statues are 
obviously cult-monuments of the wife of Zeus, and evidence 
has already been given that shows how ancient and how 
prevalent in the city of Plataea and the neighbourhood were 
the myth and ritual of the sacred bridal. Of the form and 
type of the figure carved by Callimachus we know nothing at 
all. The Praxitelean statue, as we are told by Pausanias, 
was of Pentelic marble, representing the goddess as erect 
and of colossal stature. An attempt has been made by 
Overbeck®, following a suggestion of Visconti, to discover the 
type of the Hera TeAefa in a small series of statues of which 
the Hera Barberini in the Vatican is the chief. But the 
attempt must share the fate of most hypotheses which try to 
establish the connexion between existing works and _ lost 
originals of which no description, or only the vaguest, sur- 
vives. That the Vatican statue represents the marriage- 
goddess is very probable, but only certain if we allow that 
a very close relationship exists between her and the goddess 
who appears on a Roman sarcophagus in St. Petersburg ?, 
bringing a married pair to the altar, and that this is certainly 
a Juno Pronuba and in form descended from some Greek 
original of Hera Tedeéa. But it is still somewhat doubtful 
whether the relief-figure with the half-bared breasts can be 
a Juno Pronuba: and even if we allow this, her relationship 
with the Vatican figure has been greatly exaggerated; her 
drapery is very different, and her pose does not strikingly 
resemble that of the statue. And finally, if we can reasonably 
interpret the Barberini statue as a representation of the 
goddess of marriage, and if the not infrequent repetition of 
the type suggests a Greek original of some celebrity, there is 
® Kunst-Mythologie, 2. 54. Bion pa 575 Les O: 
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little force in the theory that this is the Praxitelean Hera of 
Plataea; we must wait in the hope that more may be dis- 
covered concerning both his representations of the goddess. 
The wide celebrity of the ritual of the tepds yayos is amply 
attested ; yet we hear of no cult-monuments in which it found 
expression. It was more naturally a theme for religious 
drama than for temple-sculpture, being performed in the 
open air more usually than in a temple, and it is probable 
that the only representations of it which were designed for 
religious ceremonial were puppet-like forms which might be 
carried in procession and used in the sacred mimes that 
commemorated the event in different parts of Greece. The 
curious Plataean story noticed above, that Zeus, to win back 
the jealous Hera, dressed up a straw figure as a bride and 
had it borne along in bridal procession, seems to show that 
the figure of Hera was actually borne through the streets in 
the celebration of the marriage, and that a misunderstanding 
of the ritual gave birth to the irrelevant story. But it is 
almost certain that no one of the art-representations of the 
iepos ydyos which have come down to us were designed 
originally for the purposes of the religious ceremony ; and 
the number of monuments that can be proved to refer to 
this ritual is very small, though many have been quoted as 
belonging to this group on the ground of a false or very 
doubtful interpretation. One of the most interesting is the 
small terracotta group from Samos, already mentioned, pre- 
senting Zeus and Hera seated side by side in solemn and cere- 
monious attitude and both wearing the veil (Pl. Vb). This has 
been quoted by Forster* as the oldest extant monument of 
the sacred nuptial rite; but Overbeck inclines to regard it as 
a mere votive offering representing the divinities seated by each 
other in the permanent union of married life. The strongest 
argument for Forster’s interpretation is the veil on the head 
of Zeus, which, as we have seen before, is very difficult to 
explain except as a symbol of the bridegroom. Also the 
‘provenance’ of the group is somewhat in favour of the same 
view, because the ritual of the marriage played so prominent 
® Die Hochzett des Zeus und der Hera, p. 24. 
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a part in the religious service of the island. On the other 
hand it cannot be proved that any of the numerous vase- 
representations in which the two divinities are grouped 
together have any real reference to the actual sacred cere- 
mony or even to any public common cult of Zeus and Hera. 
The only monuments which, after much debate, have been 
admitted to be representations of the sacred marriage, are 
three: (a) the relief on the metope of the most recent temple 
at Selinus, (2) the Pompeian wall painting, (c) the relief in the 
Villa Albani designed for the basis of an altar or a statue. 
The chief question for the student of Greek cult is how far 
the artist and sculptor has borrowed and reproduced certain 
traits or motives from the religious mimes that were in vogue 
in different parts of Greece. The Selinus relief (Pl. IX. a), of 
which the art displays the archaic style passing into the tran- 
sitional period, shows us the figure of Zeus on the right seated 
on a rock, with the himation flung about the middle of his body 
and lower limbs as if one end had just slipped down from his 
left shoulder. With his right hand he is grasping the left 
wrist of Hera, who stands before him arrayed most cere- 
moniously as the bride, gazing on him with a very earnest 
and solemn expression, while her whole figure and pose are 
full of shame and reserve. Her form has entirely the style 
of hieratic art, and might really stand for a cult-figure of 
Hera the bride. Above her woollen chiton she has put on 
a second robe that falls in stiff folds to her feet, and the 
ample veil which she is just lifting away from her face 
envelops her head and falls low behind. There is no move- 
ment or life in the form. The attitude and expression of the 
god is just the contrary: he is seated with an ease that is 
rarely found in the figures of this period of sculpture; his 
drapery is very freely treated and there is an expression of 
strong passion in the features which corresponds with the 
energy of his action. Such a figure could certainly not be 
derived from any ancient cult ; and it is surprising enough to 
find it on any Greek temple of the fifth century. We can 
suppose that the whole motive may have been derived from 
the religious drama, which may have been well known in the 
VOL. I. 1 
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neighbourhood, and which may have justified the sculptor in 
using it for the purposes of temple-sculpture. But it is more 
probable, from the slight evidence that is recorded, that these 
dramas or mimes were carried on not so much by living 
actors as by puppets that were borne in procession, and at 
last perhaps placed side by side on the bridal couch, as in the 
marriage-festival of Venus and Adonis at Alexandria; and 
certainly the Zeus on the metope does not resemble the 
figure in a religious dumb-show. 

The Pompeian painting* resembles the metope in many 
essential respects. The appearance of Zeus is very similar, 
except that here he wears the oaken crown and the veil as 
bridegroom, and his bearing is more tranquil and cool. Hera 
approaches him, wearing the same rich attire as before, and 
with the same expression of bashful hesitation. She is here 
accompanied by Iris, who may have played an actual part in 
the dramatic ritual,as she is mentioned in Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of the ‘sacred marriage.’ Both the sculptor and the 
painter have laid the scene in the open air, and the picturesque 
landscape of the picture has been supposed by Overbeck ” to 
contain allusions to Crete, where there was at least one cele- 
bration of this ritual. In this, then, as in the former work, 
there may be some reminiscence of the ceremony as performed 
in Sicily, Cnossus, and elsewhere ; but it would be far too 
hazardous to say that they reproduce with any exactness the 
forms and movements of the personages of the religious 
drama. 

The third representation, the relief in the Villa Albani °, 
takes the form of a procession of divinities, in which the chief 
personages are Zeus and Hera, he bearing the sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, and she represented as the shamefaced bride 
delicately lifting the border of her veil. The god and the 
goddess are unnaturally separated, but Welcker* ingeniously 
explains this as a blunder of the copyist, who had to transfer 
the scene from a round to a flat surface. Among the other 
figures can be recognized Artemis Hegemone, ‘the leader of 


® Overbeck, Aé/as, Kunst-Myth.10. 28. © Overbeck, Atlas, 10 29. 
>» Kunst-Myth. 2. 240. 4 Alte Denkmiler, 2. p. 25. 
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the bride, Poseidon, Demeter, Dionysos, and Hermes, and the 
person of whom slight traces remain in front of Artemis must 
have been none other than Apollo, who in other bridal 
representations is seen at the head of the procession with his 
lyre. All are crowned, and there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the whole. But it is difficult to say that the scene 
reproduces the actual procession that was part of the per- 
formance of the tepds ydyos in the different parts of Greece, 
for there is some reason to suppose that the image of Hera or 
the person representing her was usually borne in the bridal 
chariot *. The sculptor may in this case have availed himself 
of the usual type of the procession of the twelve divinities, 
and by altering the number and by other modifications have 
given it a special meaning. 

Besides these, there are very few direct traces in the Greek 
art that have survived of the common cult of Zeus and 
Hera; the vase-representations cannot be regarded as cult- 
monuments, and there are very few coins? that present the 
two divinities together. 

The marriage-goddess is necessarily connected with the 
goddess of childbirth, and the worship of Hera-Eileithyia in 
Argos has been mentioned. But no sure representation of 
Hera under this aspect has survived. On a Berlin vase° we 
see the figure of Io seated by a pedestal on which stands the 
image of a goddess clad in a long chiton with hair streaming 
over her shoulders and holding a torch in the right hand and 
a bow in her left ; and Overbeck? maintains that this must be 
the idol of Hera Eileithyia, as there is no other goddess to 
whom Io could appeal for pity, and Hera may bear the bow, 
because Homer speaks of the arrowy pangs of women in 
travail, the ‘shaft that the Eileithyiae send” This reasoning 
has been accepted, but it will not bear criticism. A  vase- 
painter might well allow Io in the distress of travail to appeal 

® The Hera ‘Hvidyn, ‘the holder of | carnassus; Overbeck, <Azst-MZytho- 
the reins, who was worshipped at Le- /ogze, 2, Miinztafel 2. No. 38, and 3. 
badea by the side of Zeus Basileus,may No. 6. 
have got her name from the bridal © Overbeck, Atlas, 7. No. 9. 
chariot in which she drove. 4 Kunst-Mythologie, 2. p. 19. 
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to Artemis, especially as this goddess was even more concerned 
with childbirth than Hera. But Hera was Io’s relentless 
enemy in the ordinary myth; and though a poet might speak 
in a figurative sense of the shaft of Eileithyia, yet no 
artist would consider this sufficient reason for giving Hera 
the symbol of the bow. Moreover every Greek artist would 
know that if he drew the figure of a goddess with torch and 
bow, to whose aid a woman was appealing, every spectator 
would conclude that the goddess was Artemis; and this 
is the strongest argument for believing that it was Artemis 
whom this vase-painter intended to represent *. 

The only other special worships of Hera to which we can 
attach certain representations that survive are those of Hera 
Lacinia and Hera of Argos’, As regards the image in the 
temple at Croton, dedicated to the former, we have no 
information; but that an image existed there we can con- 
clude from the epigram in the Axzthology™ containing the 
prayer of the women who offer a linen garment to her, which 
was no doubt intended to be laid upon the statue; and in 
any case we could not believe that a cult of such celebrity 
lacked the temple-idol. It is undoubtedly the face of this 
goddess that is found on certain coins of Croton of the fourth 
century B.C., and the type is borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations for the coinage of Venusia, Neapolis, Pandosia, Hyria, 
and Veseris Campaniae (Coin Pl. A 20). In some of these 
instances the goddess wears a veil, and in most the stephanos, 
which on the coin of Croton is richly decorated with an anthe- 
mium in front and two griffins at the sides symmetrically dis- 
posed, a peculiar symbol which appears on many of the coins. 
There can be no doubt that the head on the coin of Croton is 
beck, AZ¢/as, Taf. 9. 16), cannot be ac- 
cepted as any illustration or corrobora- 
tion of Lycophron’s statement. There 
is more to be said for the belief that we 


find the cult-figure of Hera Arppia®¢ 
on a coin of Chalcis **, as the type 


® This is also Furtwangler’s inter- 
pretation, Berlin. Vasen-Sammlung, No. 
3164. 

b We have the vague and doubtful 
authority of Lycophron for an armed 
Hera ‘Omdocpia at Argos; but there is 


no cult-figure to which we could attach 
this name; a seated figure of Hera 
bearing the spear on a black-figured 
vase (Miiller, D. d. A. K. 1. 10; Over- 


evidently points to some statue and the 
rock on which she is seated would 
naturally refer to her worship on the 
neighbouring mountain. 
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that of the tutelary goddess of the state, and the celebrity of 
her worship explains and is attested by the frequent use of this 
type of the Hera Lakinia in the coinage of the other cities of 
Magna Graecia. The crown and the veil, the earnest and 
proud expression combined with the matronal forms of the 
face, are specially characteristic of Hera, but neither the litera- 
ture nor the coins attest what particular aspect of her, if any, 
was prominent in thiscult. Wecannot explain the griffins nor 
the very striking arrangement of the hair, which waves about her 
head almost as if tossed by a wind. It has been maintained 
that Lakinia is an epithet derived from an Oscan word Lakis, 
meaning earth, and that Hera was identified in Magna Graecia 
with a local earth-goddess*. If the Greek worshippers were 
really conscious of this we might explain this singular treatment 
of the hair as borrowed from the usual representations of Gaia, 
whose hair generally flows in long tresses about her neck. This 
trait is not found in the colossal marble bust at Venice (PI. VI), 
which Overbeck rightly considers a representation of Hera 
Lakinia on the ground that the stephane above the forehead 
has the same decoration of anthemium and griffins as appears 
on the coins of South Italy. Disfigured as it is, the countenance 
has yet preserved something of the exalted type which we find 
on the marble coins, although the later copyist who wrought 
the head has brought a different expression into the face by 
giving it the rather narrow eye of Aphrodite. From the bust 
and the coins we may gather something of the character and 
form of the temple-statue, about which history is silent. The 
sculptor, being the later and inferior artist, would no doubt be 
the more faithful copyist of the two as regards the external 
forms which he could reproduce ; but it is probable that he has 
falsified the sentiment, and that the coin-stamper has embodied 
in his work more of the expression of the original, although the 
wild and luxuriant hair, more difficult to render in marble and 
bronze, may have been specially designed for the coin-device. 
The place of this Lakinian head among the ideal types of 
Hera will have to be noticed afterwards. 

As the Argive was the most celebrated worship of Hera in 

“ Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 10. 
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Greece, so her image in the temple of Argos by the hand of 
Polycleitus takes precedence of all other cult-monuments of 
her, and must be regarded as the fullest and highest embodi- 
ment of the goddess as she appeared in legend and worship. 
We gather most about it from the words of Pausanias”® : ‘the 
statue of Hera of colossal size is seated on a throne. It 
is of gold and ivory, the work of Polycleitus. She wears a 
crown upon which are wrought the figures of the Graces and 
Hours, and in her one hand she bears the fruit of the pome- 
granate, in the other her sceptre . . . and they say that the 
cuckoo sits on the top of her sceptre, declaring that Zeus, 
when he was in love with Hera before marriage, transformed 
himself into this bird . . . and the statue of Hebe, also of 
gold and ivory, that stands by the side of Hera, is said to have 
been wrought by the hand of Naucydes. Most of the other 
records left by ancient writers of this great work add little to 
this description®?-!"°, The scholiast on Theocritus corroborates 
the statement about the cuckoo on the sceptre, and Strabo in 
a very dull passage praises the technique of the work, in which 
it surpassed even the great masterpieces of Pheidias, ‘while 
inferior to them in expensiveness and size. We can gather 
from the epigram of Parmenion—what would really go without 
saying—that the main part of the body was covered with 
drapery. ‘The Argive Polycleitus, who alone of all men saw 
the goddess with his very eyes, has revealed to us as much of 
her beauty as it is lawful for mortal eyes to see °°’ Of more 
interest and weight is the summary account of the form and 
character of the image, left us by Maximus Tyrius, who says 
that ‘ Polycleitus revealed Hera to the Argives as a goddess of 
the white elbow and forearm of ivory, fair of face and clad in 
noble raiment, in queenly fashion seated on a golden throne '°') 
It is clear from this sentence that the arms were uncovered, 
at least from the elbows downwards, and that the artistic 
impression was mainly produced by a certain majestic treat- 
ment of the drapery combined with a striking beauty of face. 
But the artistic questions concerning this ideal representation 
of the goddess will be noticed later, as we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the relation of this statue to Argive cult. 
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In the first place we may note that the description of 
Pausanias and the others is illustrated and in some ways supple- 
mented by certain Argive coins of the Imperial period ; a coin 
of Julia Domna and one of Antoninus Pius (Coin Pl. A 16). 
On both of them we see the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearing the stephanos and holding the pomegranate in her 
extended right hand and grasping the sceptre near the top with 
the left: her drapery consists of a chiton which leaves the 
arms bare and a himation which passes over the middle of her 
body and falls over her left shoulder, arranged just in the same 
way as is usual with the mantle of Zeus. She wears no veil: the 
writers mention none, and the fact is important. The pose has 
no stiffness in it, but is majestic and suitable to the solemnity 
of a great temple-statue : the left arm is held high and free of 
the body, the right foot is drawn slightly under the throne, so 
as to avoid the look of constraint. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fidelity of the copy, and on one of the coins the 
figure of Hebe is given, awkwardly indeed and on far too 
large a scale. 

When we examine the attributes and symbols and what 
else is told us or shown us of the statue. we see that Poly- 
cleitus, a true national sculptor, has given faithful and imagina- 
tive expression to the ideas contained in the cult of his land. 
She was worshipped there as Hera the queen and as the wife 
of Zeus, united to him in the ceremonial of the sacred mar- 
riage; and it is as the queen-goddess, as Maximus Tyrius 
declares, that Polycleitus revealed her to his countrymen, 
displaying this character of her in the majesty of the pose 
and drapery, in her richly ornamented crown, and in her 
imperious grasp of the sceptre. Her union with Zeus is no 
doubt allusively expressed by the symbol of the cuckoo, and 
still more clearly by the subordinate figure of Hebe, their 
daughter, which the later sculptor added in the early part 
of the fourth century. She was worshipped also in Argos 
preeminently as the goddess of marriage and childbirth ; and 
the image of the wife of Zeus would be also naturally an image 
of the goddess of these functions. Direct allusion to this 
character of hers is probably conveyed by the symbol of the 
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pomegranate. We can hardly determine the significance of the 
whole work, unless we can discover with some certainty the 
symbolic meaning of this fruit which she bears in her hand. 
Pausanias is piously averse to giving an explanation; he 
regards it as a mystery not lightly to be revealed. Most 
modern interpreters consider the pomegranate in Hera’s hand 
to be the emblem of fruitfulness in marriage, having this signi- 
ficance on account of the large number of its seeds. But 
Botticher, in an able article®, argues against this interpretation 
and proposes an entirely different one. He declares that the 
pomegranate played no part at all in the Greek marriage rite ; 
that in Greek symbolism it was no emblem of fertility, but of 
strife, and bloodshed, and death—by reason of its blood-red 
colour ; and certainly it appears to have this meaning in some 
few legends. But when Botticher maintains that the goddess 
of Argos is holding forth the pomegranate to display her 
triumph over her rival Demeter, whose daughter Persephone 
through eating the pomegranate was held a prisoner in the 
world below, he is asking us to believe a difficult thing. Greek 
temple-sculpture of the fifth century is not prone to symbolism 
so far-fetched and so quaint; nor would the great image of 
Hera, ‘the benefactress of the land’ as she was called, be 
likely to embody the idea of strife and hatred. And if Poly- 
cleitus intended this meaning he must have lost his labour, 
for no Greek spectator would be likely to have understood 
his thought. 

The hand of the idol in a Greek temple is extended usually 
to dispense gifts or to display some permanent attribute of the 
power, some symbol of the functions of the divinity. The 
pomegranate is by no means the peculiar and constant token 
of Persephone ; but even if it were, the statue of Hera would 
be no more likely to hold it in its hand as an emblem of 
triumph over a rival than to wear the vine-crown or the 
grape-clusters by way of expressing her hatred of Bacchus. 
If it were desired to mark the hostility of divinities in 
ritual or representation, it would surely be by excluding the 
badge or the ministrant of the hostile divinity from the worship 


* Denkmaler und Forschungen, 1856, p. 170. 
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of the other: as we hear that ivy was tabooed in the service 
of Hera at Eleusis as the badge of her hated stepson. 

The Argive goddess holding forth the pomegranate must 
have been regarded as the goddess who gives that fruit to 
men, either for nourishment or for a sign of fruitfulness in 
marriage. For in spite of Bottichers arguments there are 
reasons for believing that it had this double significance in 
Greek symbolism; it is found in the hands of the Hours, 
being there perhaps no more than a sign of the season’s bless- 
ing and of the year’s increase, and it is found in the hand of 
Aphrodite, surely as a sign of love and offspring. In the 
Argive cult Hera was clearly recognized not only as the 
matriage-goddess but as the beneficent power that gave the 
fruits of the earth ; and, as we see from the worship of Demeter 
in Attica, the two functions were closely connected in the 
Greek religious thought. Both may have been symbolized 
by the pomegranate in her hand, and both were beautifully 
suggested by the groups of the Hours and Graces on her 
crown. 

The popular belief as shown in literature, legend, and cult 
gave the sculptor sufficient reason for associating these figures 
with Hera. They had already appeared as the ministrants of 
Zeus on the throne of the Pheidian image, and Hera as his 
consort could borrow them from him or claim them by right 
of her own nature and character. Statues of the Charites had 
already been dedicated in the archaic period in the Heraeon 
of Argos*; and in her temple at Olympia the Hours were 
represented on thrones, works of the early sculptor Smilis?; 
and a shrine was raised to them in the Argive territory °. 
Mythology also associated her with them, a legend being 
recorded by Pausanias from Olen’s poetry that the Hours were 
the nurses of Hera. Throughout Greece the Hours were 
worshipped as the powers that brought the fertilizing rain and 
wind and the blessings of fruit and corn and wine, also as 
charged with the due recurrence of the seasons, and therefore in 
some way with the destiny of man, and especially with child- 
birth and with the ceremony of marriage. Hence they were 
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frequently associated with Aphrodite and Dionysos, and in 
Argos most naturally with the chief goddess, who played the 
part there of Demeter and Eileithyia. 

The Graces are very kindred personages to the Hours, 
being nature-powers of the same significance, but having 
gained a more ethical and human character. They bring the 
flowers of the spring, and are thus joined with the Argive 
Hera the flower-goddess ; they personify besides the charm 
and beauty of life, and as the constant companions of Aphrodite 
the ideas of the sweetness of Jove and married life were attached 
to them. Their presence was necessary to complete the idea 
embodied in the work of Polycleitus. 

As we can discover so clear an allusion to the goddess 
of fruitfulness in this famous temple-image, we need not 
wholly reject the statement of Tertullian that her statue at 
Argos was crowned or in some way adorned with a vine- 
spray. He may be speaking of some other, but he ought natur- 
ally to be referring to the great statue of the city. We cannot, 
of course, believe that the latter was permanently decorated 
with an artificial garland of vine-leaves wrought in metal, for 
Pausanias would certainly have mentioned so very remarkable 
an emblem; but Tertullian may be carelessly referring to 
some ritual of crowning the goddess with the vine-garland at 
the time of the wine-harvest. The explanation offered by 
him that she wore this as a proof of her dislike of Bacchus is 
of course ridiculous; we should rather say that at Argos the 
fruit of the vine was offered her because she was there believed 
to have given man the blessing of the vine as she had given 
him the gift of corn. 

One last question remains about the conception of the work. 
In the Peloponnese and elsewhere Hera was worshipped as 
the maid as well as the wife; and in Argolis a stream was 
shown where Hera bathed each year, and thus periodically 
renewed her maidenhood. The statue of Polycleitus gives 
ample indication of the bride and the wife. Can we believe 
that in the absence of the veil, and perhaps in the flowing 
maidenly locks, such as we see on the Argive coins, the 
sculptor alluded to the mysterious nature of the goddess 
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who was maid as well as wife? He was a sculptor who 
loved to reconcile in one figure two different systems of 
forms—the forms of the boy and the man in his Doryphorus, 
of the female and the male in his Amazon. If by some subtle 
mode of expression he could combine in his work a touch of 
maidenliness with her character as queen and bride and 
mother, we may say that in this case at least his imagina- 
tion was equal to his marvellous power over form. It is true 
that the ideal of Hera was not so spiritual or ethical as the 
ideal of Zeus or Athene; and in the sentence of Maximus 
Tyrius the epithets refer mainly to qualities that are physical, 
formal, or external. Yet there was great beauty and worth 
in this Argive worship with its conception of a supreme god- 
dess whose power worked in the genial fresh life of the earth, 
and in the grace and peace of human life. And if the statue 
wrought by Polycleitus embodied the leading ideas of that 
cult, as we find that it did, and if the forms of the head and 
countenance were rendered in accordance with what was 
expressed in the whole figure, then his work was the most 
masterly and ideal representation of the Greek Hera, as it 
certainly was the fullest and most profound reflex of her cult. 


CHARTER ke 
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IN searching through the religious monuments that survive 
of this worship, the inquirer has to be on his guard against 
the frequent false interpretations that confront him. There is 
no Greek divinity so difficult to recognize as Hera; for her 
figure has often been disguised by false restoration, and on the 
other hand the name has been applied to representations to 
which it cannot be proved to belong. 

This ambiguity arises chiefly from the lack of any signi- 
ficant and peculiar attribute which may at once reveal her as 
clearly as Athena is revealed by the aegis, Artemis by the bow, 
or Demeter by the corn-stalks. Of all the various symbols, 
badges, attributes, fashions of drapery that have been supposed 
to be specially characteristic of Hera, there is none that is 
invariably found; and none that is not found with other 
divinities also, with the one exception of the peacock; but 
this comes too late into the artistic representations to be of 
much service. The veil might be supposed to be proper to the 
matron-goddess, the bride and the wife of Zeus; and she 
wears it sitting by his side in the terra-cotta group found 
at Samos*; it appears in the Argive statuette of early fifth- 
century style», and on the Selinus metope, but rarely, if ever, 
on the archaic vases, and only occasionally in works of per- 
fected and later art ; and the veiled head of Hera is exceptional 
on coins, the devices of Capua and the Boeotian Orchomenos 
being among the few instances from the Greek period *° **. She 
is veiled in representations of the sacred marriage, yet on the 
coins of those places where this rite was regularly performed 
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in her honour, Plataea, Argos, Cnossus, Samos, she wears 
nothing but the stephanos or smaller crown. Again, as regards 
this latter attribute on her head, we may believe that its 
earliest form was the calathos, the emblem of fruitfulness, the 
proper emblem of the Argive goddess who gave the fruits of 
the earth. And wherever Hera was the chief divinity it would 
be natural to attribute this gift and power to her. Yet the 
calathos in its proper form is by no means common in the 
representations of her; the only coins that present her with it 
are the Samian coins that reproduce more or less freely the 
type of her ancient image. It is not unfrequently found 
in the vase-representations of the black-figured and red-figured 
style, for instance on the beautiful Munich patera that will be 
mentioned below. More usually it appears under the form of 
the stephanos or diminished calathos, which has no other 
intention probably but to express dignity or majesty, the 
change in form being due merely to artistic reasons. It is this 
more shapely emblem that is seen on so very early a work as 
the limestone Olympian head *, which is possibly a fragment 
of the temple-statue of the Heraeum, on the Argive statuette, 
and on the coins of Argos and those other cities whose 
coinage resembles this type, and on some of the heads of 
Hera Lakinia on Croton coins’. But the stephanos is by no 
means so frequently found as the half-diadem or stephane, 
which is her common attribute on coins. On the other hand 
some of her most certain and most striking representations, 
such as the Parthenon relief-figure and the Farnese head, 
show neither crown nor diadem. Even the sceptre which 
from the fifth century onwards designated the queen of the 
heavens is rare on the black-figured vases. 

And even if all these were constant and necessary attributes 
and emblems of Hera, they would not be peculiar to her, 
and therefore would fail in certain cases to distinguish her. 
A goddess with the veil and calathos may be Artemis or 
Aphrodite as well as Hera, and the head that wears the 
stephanos on the coin of Zeleia Troadis, quoted and published 


® Roscher’s Lexzcon, p. 2118. 433; cf. Tyrtaeus (Bergk, 2): Kpoviwy 
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among the Hera-heads by Overbeck, is quite as probably 
a representation of Artemis®. Many divinities wear the 
stephane, and any one of them can carry the sceptre. Nor, 
as we have seen, was Hera so closely associated in the general 
worship with any part of the natural world or with the arts of 
life that any special flower or animal, weapon or implement, 
could be given her asa sign. The pomegranate is as natural 
to Aphrodite as to Hera, and very rarely found with either. 
The cuckoo might have been used as the obvious and peculiar 
symbol of Hera, but by some strange perversity it was not ; 
it figures only in the description of Polycleitus’ statue, and 
possibly on one vase-representation ”. 

Nor is there any precisely characteristic handling of the 
drapery which alone could distinguish her from any other god- 
dess. Character is indeed sufficiently expressed in the drapery 
of the most imaginative representations of Hera, the character of 
the stately and imperial goddess, the wife of Zeus. She is essen- 
tially eveguwy, ‘clad in comely dress.’ Certain negative rules 
might be given; she could not be unclad like Aphrodite, nor 
draped in the short tunic of Artemis, nor is it probable that in 
her temple-images she could wear nothing more than the open 
Doric chiton of Athene. But, like other goddesses, she changes 
her fashions with time and place. The Argive terra-cotta 
statuette shows her with the double-sleeved chiton and veil, 
on the Parthenon frieze she wears an ample veil and the Doric 
double chiton without sleeves, and also, on many of the later 
sarcophagi, the veil and chiton only. The girdle seems 
indifferent to her; sometimes she has it and sometimes not. 
In such details the artist appears to have been guided by 
artistic fashion merely, not by any fixed conception about her. 
Her standing epithet in Homer is AevkéAevos, the white-armed 
goddess, and one might have supposed that the constant 
association of this poetic term with her would have impelled 
the artist and sculptor to show her arms bare of drapery. And 
the greatest sculptors have represented her thus; but here 


® Overbeck, A.-//. 2, Miinztaf. 2.27. was also consecrated to her (Ve Adstin. 
Vide Head, Ai7st. Num. p. 475. Ek. 3, 5), but as far as I know it has 
> According to Porphyry the stork no place in her representations. 
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also the practice varied, and we cannot deny that a particular 
statue is Hera’s because the arms are draped, or affirm that 
it is simply because they are not. The best works, indeed, 
show a tendency to invest her with a peculiar wealth and 
magnificence of drapery, to place the himation above the 
chiton, and to draw the outer robe across her body with 
a view to the most imposing effect of majestic fold and line. 
But the question will arise whether this gives us a sure clue, in 
the absence of other evidence, to discover Hera in a particular 
statue, or whether, supposing that a very effective and solemn 
arrangement of drapery had been devised originally for Hera, 
a Greek sculptor would hesitate to borrow it for his representa- 
tion of any other austere divinity, say Demeter or Themis *. 

It seems then we have no speaking emblem or symbol of 
Hera, no indubitable external mark. It is generally by means 
of the peculiar type of countenance and expression, either in 
itself or combined with becoming drapery and appropriate 
attribute, that we recognize her in various works of the per- 
fected and later art. But in the archaic period, when the face 
was expressionless and there was no separate system of forms 
for the maidenly and the maternal divinity, and the drapery 
was conventional not characteristic, we can sometimes only 
distinguish a Hera from an Aphrodite or an Artemis by the 
situation or the myth represented, or by the presence of Zeus ; 
or the provenance of the object may decide, as for instance it 
is reasonable to recognize Hera in the terra-cotta image of the 
throned and veiled goddess from Argos or Samos (PI. V. b, 
Webley): 


It remains to mention the few surviving works in which the 
ideal form or countenance of the goddess is manifested or 
which contribute certain elements to it. What that ideal is 
we can partly gather from the Homeric poetry, and from one 
or two passages in later Greek literature. The Homeric 


account depicts her as the majestic queenly goddess, stern, 


2 Perhaps the only certain instance sufficient to identify the two personages, 
of a Hera recognizable by her drapery but it is only for the representation of 
alone is the figure on the metope of Hera the bride that such drapery would 
Selinus ; the situation itself of course is _—_ be used. 
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proud, and self-asserting, with certain harsh and sombre traits 
in her character. There is some force and grandeur in the 
picture, but very little moral or spiritual quality. The Argive 
cult, not to mention others, knew her as something more than 
this, and her portrait in Greek art is richer and deeper than the 
Homeric. ‘The best Greek sculptors were indebted to Homer 
for the epithets Bodms and AevkodAevos and for the austerity 
of her type. But there is more in the picture of her conveyed 
by the words of Dio Chrysostom, who describes a woman ‘ of 
shapely and lofty stature clad in white raiment and holding 
a sceptre, with a countenance radiant and at the same time 
solemn, being such as painters are wont to paint Hera’*’ It 
was long before Greek art had attained to this presentation 
of her. 

Among the monuments of the fifth century before Pheidias 
there are two works that claim special mention among the 
ideal forms of Hera. Inside a very beautiful patera in the 
Munich collection of vases we see the form of the goddess, 
painted in various tints, standing in a very solemn pose, with 
the right hand holding the sceptre, and the left hand concealed 
under the drapery of the upper garment which is drawn over 
her chiton ; the left elbow is bent in such a way as to show 
that this hand is resting on her hip*. On her head is a golden 
stephanos, above which the top of her skull is shown, and her 
golden hair streams down from her shoulders in rich curls. 
The face is full and matronly, very calm and earnest, but 
without severity; the lips are slightly open, the under-lip 
being very slightly advanced. This is a rich and bright 
representation of the goddess-queen. 

Whether the popular imagination usually conceived her as 
yellow-haired, as she here appears, is uncertain; it would 
seem so from the story preserved by the Scholiast in the //zad” 
that Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite bathed in the river Xanthus 
to give their hair a golden colour ; but she is dark-haired in 
the Pompeian picture of her marriage. 

One of the most important monuments of fifth-century 
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religious sculpture is the Farnese head of Hera in Naples*. 
The theories put forward concerning its date and origin are 
very conflicting ; and before a judgement can be formed con- 
cerning them the features and expression must be carefully 
analyzed and defined. It is a colossal head of severe and 
impressive style, resembling some of the heads on the Par- 
thenon frieze in its exceeding depth, and in the great breadth 
of cheek and in the rendering of the bone-structure. The 
hair is pressed with a narrow band, and is parted above the 
forehead and drawn to each side in rippling lines in more 
accordance with the style of bronze-work than marble; above 
the band it is drawn so closely over the head that the contour 
of the skull is impressively shown, and behind it is gathered 
in a crobylos on the neck. The austere simplicity of this 
arrangement is almost archaic, but the concealment of part of 
the ear beneath the hair is a mark of a later period of style, 
a trait that begins to be found in the heads from the temple 
at Olympia. A striking characteristic of the whole head is 
its display of straight lines and flat surfaces: the forehead 
is exceedingly broad and strong, and is only slightly modu- 
lated in the part above the eyes ; the cheeks are flat surfaces 
that do not slope much towards the centre of the face, and 
the eyebrow is almost a straight line at right angles to the nose, 
of which the bone is broad and flat. Thus the whole head 
has somewhat of a rectilinear appearance and mathematical 
quality, and yet one must say also that the bone-structure is 
not strongly marked, but only, so to speak, shadowed beneath 
the flesh, to which due attention is paid in places. The 
corners of the lips are softly treated, and the flesh about the 
mouth and nose is warmly modulated with lines that aid 
greatly the impression of character. The upper lip is beauti- 
fully carved, and the lower protrudes noticeably in the centre, 
and is slightly flattened outwards. Beneath the lips is a deep 
depression, and then a strong broad chin that springs slightly 
forwards. 

The question must now be considered, before any further 
analysis of the forms, as to the personality. It is evidently 
OVeik WOME 
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a representation of divinity, and the almost unanimous verdict 
of archaeologists pronounces it to be Hera*. There can be 
little doubt that this judgement is correct ; for though the 
head does not wear the usual crown, but only a narrow band, 
which we find indeed on the head of Hera on Elean coins, 
but which any goddess might wear, the expression is cer- 
tainly more suitable to Hera than to any other divinity. It 
resides chiefly in the eyes and the lips and in the parts about 
the mouth, though all the other features convey it and are 
in perfect accord with each other ; but in defining it we are 
in danger of imputing too much to the conscious intention 
of the artist and too little to the laws of plastic form- 
rendering to which his generation was devoted. We are 
struck at once with the energy and powerful will that is 
written on forehead, chin, and mouth; with the dark and 
sombre mood revealed in the eyes that are shadowed by very 
thick eyelids, and in the drooping corners of the lips ; and the 
countenance exercises such fascination on those who look at 
it long, that one writer, who has made a special study of the 
types of Greek heads, speaks of its ‘elemental demoniac force, 
its untameable power”. The phrase is too strong perhaps, 
but the head certainly produces something of this effect upon 
us; only it must be borne in mind that other heads of the 
period to which this in all probability belongs are marked 
with something of the same expression. And it is very 
doubtful if the sculptor intended to represent Hera as a 
‘demoniac force,’ as one who ‘ would devour Troy and Priam 
raw’; he is to some extent following or reproducing the style 
of the short-lived period of sculpture, the period of transition 
from the archaic to the perfected work. That generation which 
began its work shortly before the destruction of Athens by the 
Persians, and which lasted until the zenith of Pheidias, broke 
away from the older school even more in regard to the spiritual 
expression which they gave to their work than in their formal 
treatment of the features. The forms of the countenance 
become much nobler, and the expression that they convey 


® Pr. Furtwangler inclines to call it question (We/sterwerke, p. 223, 1, Engl. 
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is over-serious and often sombre and dark, contrasting utterly 
with the weak affected smile upon the later archaic faces. 
And the expression does not vary for the individual repre- 
sented; the countenances of Apollo and Demeter would be 
stamped with the same stern severity as that of Hera. The 
strange and almost repellent look on the Farnese face is there- 
fore not necessarily due wholly to the conscious aim of the 
sculptor and his conception of the nature of the goddess, nor 
need we see in it the Homeric portrait of the stormy and 
sullen wife of Zeus. It may be sufficient to say that the 
sculptor, to represent the severe and dignified goddess of 
marriage, has intensified a type of expression prevalent in 
his day. 

It might be thought that the slimness of the cheeks is more 
maidenly than matronly ; and it has been supposed that 
the sculptor wished to allude to the maidenly character of 
Hera in Argive and Arcadian worship. But the broad flat 
cheek is not necessarily part of the individual expression, but 
a characteristic of a style of sculpture which did not distin- 
guish between the youthful wife and the maid*. The indi- 
viduality of the head is imprinted in the middle of the face, 
especially in the lines about the mouth, which without marring 
the beauty speak of experience and mature life. It is this and 
the imperious sombre look, which is too marked to be wholly 
explained by the general tendencies of contemporary art, that 
are the sole valid reasons for giving the name of Hera to the 
statue of which this is part. 

Much has been said indeed about the eyes, and the strange 
marking of the eyelids; according to the view of Brunn, in 
which he has been followed by Kekulé and many others, they 
have been carved so as to convey the quality expressed by 
the Homeric epithet Boéms; and this they regard as the 
leading trait in the ‘canonical ideal’ of Hera’s face. No 
doubt the eyes were a striking feature of her countenance 
as the people imagined it ; for the poetic term of Homer must 


® For instance, in the Eleusinian relief period, it is hard to discern from the 
of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone, faces which of the two is the mother 
a work perhaps of the earlier Pheidian —_ and which the daughter. 
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have had its influence, and it is said by a poet of the 
Anthology, in praise of a maiden, that ‘she had the eyes of 
Hera!’ It is a question whether each one of the typical 
heads of Hera can be called Booms; there is no question 
what the term means, and unquestionably it does not apply to 
the Farnese head. 

It certainly does not mean ‘bull-eyed, as Brunn and 
others have interpreted it, finding in the word an allusion 
to the ‘wild terrific power’ latent in the eyes of the bull and 
of the goddess*. As applied to Hera, it can only mean ox- 
eyed or cow-eyed, and the eye of the cow is not threatening, 
nor does it ‘cause a certain inquictude in the mind of him 
who finds himself opposite it”. The eye of the cow is 
large, round, and somewhat prominent, and has a dark light 
in it: and this is the sense in which Homer applies it 
to more than one goddess and lady, as he had noticed 
that human eyes are often striking and beautiful through 
a certain resemblance to that animal's. The ancients inter- 
preted the word rightly as large-eyed and dark-eyed 1%; 
a painter would convey the impression by painting the eye 
dark and round and large, such as the eye of Hera in the 
Pompeian picture of the Holy Marriage; a sculptor would give 
the eyeball a certain size and shape. Now the eyes of the 
Farnese Hera are narrow and long, in their shape as unlike 
a cow’s as any human eye can be. But they are set between 
very extraordinary eyelids, both of which are abnormally thick 
and the lower drawn away from the ball and turned down and 
outwards. It is by this curious method that the sculptor has 
been thought to indicate Hera Boéms. If so, he was more 
ignorant of nature than most Greek sculptors and painters, if 
we may judge from the representation of cows in classic art. 
A walk through the fields will convince us that the cow’s eye- 
lids do not fall away from the eyeball as those of the Farnese 
Hera; on the contrary they form a close firm rim; and 
anything like the lower eyelid of that goddess, if seen at all in 
human beings, is only seen in disease and old age. It is hard 


® Brunnin the Bull. del Ann. 1846, pp. 122-128; cf. Kekulé in his Hebe, p. 64. 
> Brunn, op. cit. 
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to believe, then, that the sculptor carved such eyes in the hope 
that they would remind the Greek spectator of the ox-eyed 
goddess. Probably his sole aim was to give a striking ex- 
pression to the eyes by such a treatment of the eyelid as 
would cast the deepest shadow upon them, and he merely 
carried somewhat further a technical method which had 
become usual in the plastic work of the age. The thick 
lids are found in the Apolline head in the British Museum, 
a copy as is supposed of a bronze-work of Canachus ; in the 
heads from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and some of the 
Lapith heads of the Parthenon metopes. But the best 
instances to compare with the Farnese are the heads of 
Harmodius in the Neapolitan group of the tyrannicides, of 
the nymph on the Olympian metope, and of Heracles on the 
relief from the same temple that represents the cleansing of 
the Augean stables. In all these cases the eyelids are not 
only thick, but the lower one is turned slightly down and 
away from the eye. This method has been exaggerated by 
the sculptor of the Farnese head, whose colossal statue raised 
on a pedestal may have towered above the spectator, and who, 
wisely reckoning with the height, may have pursued a conven- 
tional method of treating the eyelid by which the eye as seen 
from below appeared shadowy and full of warmth. This 
technical process is more natural to bronze-work than to 
marble-carving *. 

And the Farnese head is no original production » (the bust- 
form alone, a product of Alexandrine art, would prove that), 
but a copy of a bronze original which in all probability was 
wrought about the middle of the fifth century, at the very 
close of the transitional period. The reasons of this view have 
already been given by the way ; to recapitulate, the slightly 


® Overbeck, in his Awzs/- Mythologie > This is also the view of Overbeck, 
(2. pp. 66, 71, 72), has done good ser- <Kzumnst-Myth. 2. p. 73; and Conze, 
vice in exposing the absurdities of the  Aettrage zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Bo@ms theory, and in suggesting that //astzk, p.6. Though acopy, it belongs 
much in the Farnese head may be ex- probably still to the Greek period; the 
plained better by the general history of surface is rather damaged, but the treat- 
plastic style than by special reference to ment of hair and mouth shows good 
Hera’s character. Greek style. 
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protruding chin and lower lip, the great breadth of cheek, the 
ear placed a little too high, the conventional treatment of the 
eyelid, and still more the dark and sombre expression, are 
the marks of an ideal style of sculpture that flourished before 
the zenith of Pheidias. 

This view is of course inconsistent with the theory of Kekulé 
and Brunn and others, who maintain that the head is a copy 
more or less direct of the famous Hera of Polycleitus. Before 
the theory becomes a valuable hypothesis, there ought to be 
some direct evidence for this, derived from the resemblance of 
the Farnese head to some recognized work or copy of a work 
of Polycleitus or to the description left us of the great Argive 
image. Now the above-mentioned writers maintain that there 
is the very nearest affinity between this head and that of the 
Doryphorus*; while others of equal authority deny that there 
is any resemblance at all. It is strange that opinions should 
so conflict about a matter of fact that can surely be decided 
by a close comparison of the works. My own conviction is 
that the resemblance is only very general, such as we might 
expect to find in any two heads representing Peloponnesian 
art from 460 to 420 B.C., and that the differences are far 
more weighty. The cheeks of the Doryphorus slope more 
towards the centre of the face, which thus becomes narrower, 
the nose is less broad in the ridge, the chin protrudes less, 
and the eyes are quite differently treated. But those who 
maintain the Polycleitean origin of the head rely most on 
the argument that this surpasses all existing representations 
of Hera in ideal conception ; and they ask, if it was not Poly- 
cleitus but some earlier sculptor who produced this type, 
what was there left for Polycleitus, to whom the voice of 
antiquity ascribes the greatest representation of Hera, to do 
further in the development of the ideal? The answer is easy, 
that still much remained to be done. If Polycleitus produced 
the type of the Farnese Hera, then in his conception of the 
goddess he fell far below—not perhaps Homer—but the artist 
who a little later carved the head of Hera on the coins of 


“ Conze, op. cit.; Overbeck, A.-J7. 2. p. 50. 
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Argos, and the sculptor who in the fourth century wrought 
the original of the Ludovisi head. 

For the Farnese bust, effective as it is by the intensity of 
its expression, gives by no means the full ideal of Hera ; it is 
not the benign Argive goddess ‘ of good works, not the god- 
dess in whose face and person, according to Dio Chrysostom ™, 
brightness appeared by the side of majesty. The sculptor of 
this head could give us the majesty under a dark and sombre 
aspect ; neither he nor his age could represent 70 aidpov. 

It was in the following period that the ideal of Hera 
received full and satisfying expression. In perfecting the type 
the work of Polycleitus was chief, but the part played by 
Pheidias and his school was not unimportant. There is no 
authority for attributing to Pheidias himself, the greatest 
creator of divine types, any free statue of Hera, and none 
has survived that can be ascribed to this school*. But her 
figure wrought by his hand appeared among the other divini- 
ties on the base of the throne of Zeus Olympios, and the 
Parthenon frieze shows us how he would probably represent 
her’. She is there seated between Zeus and the winged 
figure, who is Iris or Nike. Clad in a Doric chiton, which 
is fastened over her shoulders so as to reveal her neck and 
arms, and is drawn down over the concealed girdle to form 
the beautiful fold common in Pheidian drapery, she turns 
to Zeus and raises with both hands the veil from her face, 
as the bride might on the day of her wedding. The face 
is unfortunately much disfigured, but enough remains to show 
the full oval outline and the laurel crown on her head, which 
alludes perhaps to her nuptials as well as to the Attic festival 
she was witnessing. The treatment of the flesh shows the 

® The attempt of Petersen to discover in the development of the type. The 
the Hera of Aleamenes—a very doubt- more that head is studied the more 
ful work—in a series of statues called suspicion it arouses, and Furtwangler’s 
Demeter by Overbeck hasledtonothing: — grounds for rejecting it as a forgery are 
vide Mitt. d. d. Inst. Rom. 4. p.68,and very strong (Arch. Zeit. 1885, p. 275). 
Overbeck, K.-JZ. 3. p. 461. Ihave If genuine, it would be of little value 
not dealt in the text with the head on account of its singular lack of 
of ‘Hera of Girgenti’ in the British character. 


Museum, which Overbeck and others ) Teil WUE, 1. 
would place next after the Farnese 
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delicacy and grandeur of the Pheidian work, and, apart from 
the formal beauty of the surface, the whole pose is perfect in 
its expression of the chastity, dignity, and grace of the youth- 
ful wife of Zeus. Though the attitude has some reference to 
the particular occasion, yet the figure has a permanent value 
as a monumental and characteristic type of Hera, and as the 
earliest great representation of the whole person of the god- 
dess. Nor did Pheidias forget, in his arrangement of the 
drapery, that Hera should appear as Hera Aevx@Aevos, with her 
white arms bared. 

Among the monuments of this age may be mentioned 
a very beautiful cylix of the British Museum that contains 
a representation of Hera full of character and expression *. 
Holding a sceptre and wearing a Doric chiton and veil, with 
her hair bound in a stephane, but partly falling over her fore- 
head, she is seated opposite to Zeus, who is holding out his 
hand to her, and her lips are parted and seem moving in 
speech ; her form is almost virginal. 

The fifth-century electrum coinage of Phocaea? displays 
a striking head of Hera, wearing a diadem ornamented with 
the honeysuckle ; the face is set in thick clusters of hair, and 
the deep eyes and half-opened lips give it a very earnest 
expression. 

In the monuments that may next be quoted a great change 
is noted in the representation ; the features and expression 
become softer, more benign, and a touch of brightness, the 
aidpotys that Dio Chrysostom speaks of, appears in them. 
The first of these that claims attention is the Argive coin 
that has been several times published and is unsurpassed in 
beauty of. style®. The head of Hera upon it shows more 
grace and purity of feature and more profound and spiritual 
conception of character than any of her surviving monuments 
in stone, except perhaps the Ludovisi head. She wears no 
veil, but the stephanos richly ornamented with floral design, 
and from beneath it the long wavy clusters of hair fall down 
her neck and over part of the cheek, which is less broad and 


SSPIESUXS be > Coin Pl. A 19 (Brit. Afus. Cat. Lonia, p. 209). 
©1Coin) PivAwi 7: 
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flat than that of the Farnese head. ‘The forehead is broad 
and strong, and, rising somewhat over the eyes, bears the 
impress of power. The eyebrows are straight and noble, and 
the eyes are round and somewhat protruding, as if they would 
suggest the Homeric epithet, and are set between very thick 
lids. The nose is rather long and forms an angle with the 
forehead; the chin is firm and well rounded. The bone-struc- 
ture of the face is well marked, and yet there is no severity 
except in the clear sharp outline, and the lips that are parted 
with a smile give to the whole countenance a fascinating 
expression of brightness and benevolence. Therefore, impos- 
ing and majestic as the type certainly is, it is a very pure and 
true representation of the benign goddess of Argos, and one 
may discover in the traits some hint of the maidenliness that 
was ever renewed in the wife of Zeus, and certainly the decor 
super verum, the solemn beauty, that was seen in the works 
of Polycleitus. 

If we search for a name with which we may associate this 
new type of Hera there is no other than his. A few years ago 
this association would have been accepted without argument ; 
but it has been said more recently that, as the coin artists of 
the great age did not copy, it is doubtful whether the Argive 
coin-stamper has reproduced in his Hera head anything of 
the expression and any of the traits of the masterpiece of 
Polycleitus*. There must, of course, be some doubt where 
positive reasons are few; and as regards these we can only 
say that the coin agrees with what is recorded or otherwise 
known about the statue in the symbol of the decorated 
stephanos, the floral ornament being an allusion to the Hours 
and Graces, and in the absence of the veil. Also the necklace 
and earrings might be taken as pointing to the richness of 
chryselephantine technique. 

And the type that appears on this coin is found with some 
modifications on coins of Cnossus Himera and, still more 
modified, on coins of Samos”. Now we cannot suppose that 

* See Gardner, 7ypes of Greek Coins, coin; and Overbeck, X.-JZ. 2. p. 44, 


p- 138, who does not wholly deny the who hesitates. 
Polycleitean character of the Argive >» Coin of Cnossus, Overbeck, A.-.1/. 
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the same great artist wrought all these, especially as the coins 
of these other cities are inferior in depth of expression, and 
the face on them has lost its radiancy and retained only its 
beauty and seriousness. What then is the natural explanation 
for the prevalence of this type on coins that were struck at 
various places near to the beginning of the fourth century? 
There is no political reason to explain it, and one inclines to 
believe that all these coin-devices were struck under the 
influence of some great work, well known throughout the 
Greek world. At this time this must have been the Hera of 
Polycleitus. 

There are other more general reasons for this view. The 
Argive coin shows a type of head of far higher imagina- 
tion than the Farnese head, and challenges comparison with 
the Ludovisi bust itself; in fact, as regards expression it 
embodies more than the latter work the description of Dio 
Chrysostom. The coin’s date is at least a generation earlier 
than the period of Praxiteles, and if such a type of Hera as 
this was in vogue towards the beginning ofthe fourth century, 
it is difficult to see what was left for that sculptor to do 
by way of perfecting the ideal of the goddess ; to infuse more 
mildness and soft delicacy into the face would destroy its 
power and character. Either, then,an unknown coin-stamper 
working in Polycleitus’ own city a short time after the great 
temple-image of that sculptor was set up produced indepen- 
dently a rival type of Hera, perhaps the most beautiful that 
antiquity has left us of the goddess, or he worked under 
the dominating influence of the gold and ivory statue, the 
expression of which he had sufficient skill and imagination 
to reproduce. 

The latter theory is all the more probable, as there is every 
reason for saying that it was Polycleitus and no other who 


Miinztaf. 2. No. 23; Himera, No. 22; 
Samos, 1-4. The coins of Elis (Over- 
beck, A.-J7. Miinztaf. 2. No. 14; Gard- 
ner, Zypes of Greek Coins, Pl. VIII. 15; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. Pl. XXI1. 13, 14, 
and Pl. XIV. 1-6) do not appear to me 
to belong to this class: the finest of 


them, struck towards the end of the 
fifth century, might be the work of an 
original artist who preserved the older 
expression for his ideal of Hera, and 
gave her face the severe stern look ; 
the lips droop at the corners, and there 
is no smile upon them (Coin Pl. A 18). 
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perfected the ideal. Recently much has been ascribed to 
Praxiteles in this matter by Overbeck and others, who, feeling 
the superiority of the Ludovisi to the Farnese head, assign the 
former with its deeper expression to Praxiteles, and fail to 
note sufficiently what the Argive coin proves—namely, that 
the perfection of the type was achieved nearer to the end 
of the fifth century than the middle of the fourth. Now, 
as regards Praxiteles, we hear only of a Hera Teleia at 
Plataea, and a Hera in a group at Mantinea by his hand: 
we know nothing of either of these works, in spite of the 
attempt to detect copies of the former in a small series 
of statues*; and the coins of Plataea that may be con- 
temporary with the earlier period of Praxiteles display 
a head of Hera far poorer in expression than that on the 
Argive coin. Nor do these works of this sculptor appear 
to have been celebrated or much commended ; and there is 
no reason a priori for supposing that the ideal of Hera, into 
which a solemnity and a certain imperiousness in pose and 
expression largely enter, would have been best dealt with by 
the genius of Praxiteles. The hypothesis that he did deal 
with it effectively and finally rests on no ancient statement 
and on no modern discovery. 

On the other hand, the ancient record, so far as it goes, is 
clear in favour of Polycleitus; and the value of this record 
is somewhat under-estimated by Overbeck in his treatment 
of the problem. He puts a wrong question in asking, ‘ Who 
wrought the canonical ideal of Hera?’ For this implies 
that there was one, that is, that there was some accepted 
system of rules about her form and expression that might 
serve as a canon to which later works should always conform. 
Now we must not insist too much on finding a ‘ canon’ as so 
understood for any and every Greek divinity. It is only in 
the representation of Zeus that we find anything like it, the 
Pheidian type dominating to a certain degree each succeeding 
generation; but there is no ‘canon’ of Athena and none of 
Aphrodite, although there were certainly representations of 
these divinities which the Greek world regarded as perfected 


a Vide supra, p. 207. 
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and ideal, and when they wished to imagine them in the form 
that best corresponded to their nature, they thought of the 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias and the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, though there were many different types wrought 
by independent artists. 

Similarly, so far as the records go, the only statue of Hera 
that appears to have been ‘ the ideal,’ in the sense that it fully 
satisfied the popular imagination about her, was the Hera of 
Polycleitus. Maximus Tyrius puts it by the side of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias when he is distinguishing 
between the actual existence of the divinities and their 
traditional representation in art; and Philostratus mentions, 
it among those great works that illustrate the power in the 
artist of gavtacia, which is something ‘wiser than mere 
imitation, the power of conceiving a fitting ideal*. The 
epigrammatist !°° declares that Polycleitus ‘alone of all men 
contemplated Hera with his eyes, that is, that he alone carved 
her in that perfect form which must be supposed the actual. 

In one case, then, in the great monument of his country’s 
worship, the sculptor, who ‘ gave to the human form an almost 
superhuman beauty, but did not worthily express the majesty 
of the gods, rose above himself and created the only image 
of Hera that was extolled by the voice of antiquity, which 
is silent concerning the merits of the Hera of Praxiteles, of 
Callimachus, and of Euphranor. The late Roman coin shows 
us the full figure, and proves the queenly dignity of the pose 
(Coin Pl. A, 16); as regards the head, if the earlier Argive coin 
gives us no evidence, then we have none at all, for the head 
recently found by the American excavations at Argos cannot 
be proved to be a Hera”. If the Argive coin be accepted 
as a free reproduction of the great temple work, it proves 
that the words of Dio Chrysostom about the ideal of Hera 
really record the qualities of the Polycleitean work, for the 


a Vit. Apoll. Tyan. vi. 19. Hera TWap@cvos. Overbeck (Lerichie 
> Waldstein, xcavations of the  Sichs. Gesell. Wiss. 1893, p. 31) accepts 
American School at Argos, 1892. The the name of Hera for it, but points out 
head has a marked maidenly character; _ its unlikeness to the Farnese head. 
it would be too hazardous to name it 
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head on the coin displays at once ‘the brightness and 
solemnity’ of the countenance. 

Among the later monuments we cannot trace clearly the 
Polycleitean influence. Looking at the representations of the 
beginning of the fourth century we note a type of Hera 
prevalent on the coins of South Italy, which was used with 
some modifications of detail for the Hera Lacinia of Croton 
(Coin Pl. A 20) and the Hera Areia of Posidonia and Hyria*. 
The head is presented ex face, crowned, and with richly flowing 
locks; the face is a high broad oval, the features are full and 
large, and there is a certain exuberance in the whole treatment. 
It is a striking type, but quite unlike the Argive, and has no 
very profound expression of individual character. The coins 
of Thermae also”!, and Capua*®’, show a head of Hera of some 
power, with serious expression and characteristic rendering of 
the eye, but none of these preserve the Argive type or add 
anything new. 

Near to the beginning of the fourth century must be placed 
the representation of the Judgement of Paris incised on wood 
in St. Petersburg, which contains a representation of Hera 
of great power and originality’. The drapery is arranged 
so as to display her arms, and her figure is almost as maidenly 
as Athena’s, but her face is fuller. She wears the veil and 
a crown of leaves around her head: the expression of her face 
is very profound, and there is a searching gaze in her eyes 
that are fixed on Paris. The treatment of the limbs and the 
forms of the face recall the Pheidian style; but the figure of 
Eros is too small to allow us to date the work as early as that 
period. 

Another wood-carving, in the same museum ®, of approxi- 
mately the same date as the former, presents an equally 
striking type of Hera, erect and standing in very majestic pose 
with her left hand resting on her sceptre and her right on her 
hip; her arms are bare, and she wears a Doric diploidion 
without sleeves and with no girdle visible, and a himation 

® Head, Hist. Num. p. 82, Fig. 57; — cf. coins of Phistelia and Neapolis. 


Overbeck, A.-M. Miinztaf. 2. Nos. 43, DAPI XS 
44; Head, 2d. pp. 68 and 32, Fig. 16; 2 12 de 
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which is fastened on her left shoulder. The folds of drapery 
about her right leg are severe and columnar, and give the aspect 
of a temple-statue to the representation ; but the left leg is 
drawn back and the toe is lightly resting on the ground. 
She wears ear-rings and a stephane which secures the hair. It 
is the figure of Hera the queen, an independent product of 
Attic art. 

The greatest monument that has survived to show us the 
type of Hera in the later fourth-century art is the bust of the 
Ludovisi Hera*. It belonged to a colossal statue, and it pro- 
duces its best effect when it is placed high and the spectator 
meets from below the downward gaze of its eyes. The large 
proportions of the head, the crown with its rich floral design, 
the somewhat severe arrangement of the hair that is drawn 
carefully over the forehead and reveals the form of the skull, 
the straight and simple line of the eyebrow and the breadth 
of forehead and cheek, are traits that recall the best style of 
the fifth century, and accord with the expression of solemn 
nobility in the countenance. But the hardness and gloom of 
the Farnese face is nowhere seen in this. The surface of the 
flesh is rendered with great softness, and the dignity and 
imperial character of the whole is softened with a benign 
and gentle expression. The look of brightness which we 
see in the face on the Argive coin is not quite attained 
here; the lips do not smile but indicate serious gentle- 
ness. The religious aspect of the head is enhanced by the 
fillet that passes round the head parallel with the crown and 
falls down by the two long curls on each side of her neck; 
for this rather curious decoration may well have been sug- 
gested by the sacred fillets with which her images were hung 
in her temple. There has been much discussion as to the 
date of this work ; most archaeologists would assign it to the 
younger Attic school; and this is the most probable view, for 
though there is nothing specially Praxitclean in the features, 
still less any trace of Scopas’ style, yet the particular 
expression, the very soft treatment of the flesh, and the 
deeply hollowed eye-socket point to that period rather than 
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to any other. It has been proposed indeed by Helbig to 
place the work in the beginning of the Alexandrine era®, 
though he allows the influence of the style of the younger 
Attic school upon it. But the head has much more of the 
grandeur of the older period of religious sculpture than the 
elegance of the later courtly age, and the severity of the 
profile and the absence of all self-consciousness in the face 
suggest a better age than the Alexandrine. The rather high 
and triangular forehead is no mark of the later period, for 
we see it in the statue of Eirene in Munich. It is the most 
expressive marble head of Hera that has been handed down, 
but it does not permit us to say that the perfection of her type 
was the achievement of the fourth century ; for the Argive 


coin shows an even more intense expression of character ?. 
The later heads reveal by the side of much elegance and 


grace a falling away from the true idea of the goddess. 


For 


instance, the later Ludovisi head displays at once the merits 


and defects of Alexandrine sculpture. 


a Ann. dell’ Inst. 1869, p. 149, and 
Helbig, Dze éffentlichen Sammlungen 
classischer Alterthiimer in Rom, No. 
806. 

>» The strange theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Furtwangler (J/ezster- 
werke, p. 557) that the Ludovisi head 
represents a Roman lady of the Claudian 
period idealized as a goddess is not 
likely to win acceptance. As there is 
not the faintest trace of portraiture in 
the face, his theory depends on what he 
calls external evidence, namely, (1) the 
arrangement of the hair on the neck, 
(2) the sacrificial fillet. He quotes 
from Bernouilli (Rdmésche Lconographie, 
A, Ti, Wee T7, URS Oi, Wiech Bie), Ge) ae 
stances of portrait-statues of the Clau- 
dian period with a similar treatment of 
the hair. He declares that the locks 
hanging down the neck and gathered 
together with a band was a fashion 
never used for a goddess, and belongs 
merely to the Claudian era: this posi- 
tive statement is as positively refuted by 


Though the forehead 


the Farnese Hera-head, the Pallas of 
Velletri, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum in the British Museum, the 
Pheidian torso of Athena in Athens 
(Wolters, 472), all of which works, 
even the last-named as we can gather 
with certainty from what remains of the 
hair, had the locks gathered on the nape 
of the neck by a band and plaited or 
unplaited. The fashion comes down 
from old Attic sculpture. As regards 
the fillet, portrait busts and statues 
show that ladies of the Claudian period 
affected it. But it was used in the 
Greek period without affectation for 
sacred personages: we find it on 
Euboean coins of the fourth century 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, pp. 
Ti, TE Ios, Wi, UO), Abe Files 
salina’ in Munich (Bernouilli, Fig. 32) 
tries to make herself look like Hera by 
wearing the head-gear of the Ludovisi 
goddess ; she fails and cannot be quoted 
as proving that the Ludovisi Hera is a 
Roman lady. 
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and the lines about the mouth slightly recall the Farnese bust, 
and the veil and polos-shaped crown and the imperial air 
make the personality certain, there is nothing more in the 
expression than a certain queenly pride, and in fact it is not 
so much the goddess as the queen that appears here. The 
features are small and delicate by comparison with the former 
heads, and the curve of the neck and the fall of the veil show 
the striving after elegance and effect. From the Pentini head 
the dignity and stateliness have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the countenance and pose are overfull of sentiment and 
tenderness ; but in the later and Graeco-Roman period some- 
thing of the earlier ceyrdrns returns, and the imperial Juno 
Regina is the only prevailing type. 
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Common cult of Zeus and Hera. 


1a At Lebadea: Hera ‘Huéyn with Zeus Basileus, Paus. 9. 39, 4: 
at the shrine of Trophonius, vide Zeus **7 8. 


b Cf. Paus. 9. 34, 3, near the shrine of Trophonius ¢v érépo va@ 
Kpévov kai "Hpas kai Aus eorw adydApara. 

e At Lebadea: Hera Baowdis: C. 7. Gr. 1603 “Hpa Baowdids kai 77 
modet AeBadéwv (probably of first century a.D.). 

Cf. Plato, Phaedr., 253 A doo ped “Hpas cimovto Baowikdy (ytovor Tov 


€p@pevov. 
In Boeotia. 


* At Plataea: Paus. 9. 2, 5 vads éorw "Hpas . .. tv Se “Hpay 
TeXelay Kadovor: statue of "Hpa vupdevopnern there: 2b. 9, 3, feast of 
Daedala at Plataea, commemorating the fepds ydpos: 70.3, 4, sacrifice 
on Cithaeron at the Daedala Megala, ai pév 61) modes Kai ra TEAN OFAevav 
Gicartes tH “Hpa Bodv exaotor kai taipov 76 Au: cf. Eus. Praep. Lv. 3. 1, 
from Plutarch. 


8’ At Argos on the Larissa: Paus. 2. 24, 2 €xerar 1o oradwy ev 
® Tov dyava To Nepeio Avi kai ta “Hpaia dyovow, cf. 7d. 4. 27, 6 
"Apyeion Sé€ EOvov rH Te “Hpa 7H ’Apyeta kai Nepeio Au: cf. inscription 
giving Cassandros the @ewpodoxia rod Aws tod Nepelov Kai tis “Hpas tis 
’Apyeias, Arch. Zeit. 1855, 39. 


4 Between Argos and Epidauros, on Mount Arachnaion, Paus. 2. 
25, 10: vide Zeus *», 


\ 


5 Olympia: Paus. 5. 17, 1 tHs "Hpas 6€ éotw ev TO vad Aws . . . TO 
dé "Hpas dyadpa Kabnpevoy eotw ent Opdrvm, mapeotnke O€ yéverd TE EX@V Kai 
emtkeipevos KuVHY emi TH Keay’ epya O€ eotw ama. 

® Schol. Odyss. 3. 91 os kai ) “Hpa Acorn dvopdcbn rapa Awdavaieis, 
as “AtroAdddwpos. 

7 Crete: mentioned together in the oath of alliance between Olus 
and Latus (third century s.c.), C. 2. Gr. 2554 ’Opviw ... rov Ziva tov 
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Kpnroyevia Kat Tav “Hpav : in the similar oath taken by the men of 
Hierapytna, C. 7. Gr. 2555 ‘Opi .. . Zava Ackraiov kai “Hpav. 


® Cyprus: ona wall of old Paphos: C. /. Gr. 2640 ‘Adpodirys Kat 


Aws THoAtéws Kat “Hpas. 


® Caria: at Stratonicea with Zeus Panamaros, C. /. Gr. 2719: 
cf. 2722 tmeprdros may’ hav edyny"Hpn kai Au . . . mepacas, THY etnotay 
xdpw (inscriptions of Roman period): cf. 2820: Zeus**¢: Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 426 Zevs Mavdpapos with Hera Tedeia, 


10 At Lebedos in Caria, common priestship of Zeus BovAaia and 
Hera, C. 7. Gr. 2909 (pre-Roman period?): vide Zeus "°°. 


1 Pind. Wem. 11. 1 ‘Eoria Znvis inpiorou kactyvyjta kal 6poOpdvov"Hpas : 
fragment quoted by Clemens, Sfrom. 5, p. 661 (? Pindar) vai ray 


“Oduprov katadepkopevay oxarTovxor “Hpav, 


” Hera Pelasgis: in Iolchus (?), Apoll. Rhod. 1. 14, sacrifice of 
Pelias, “Hpns 8€ Meacyidos otk adeyifev. Dionys. Perieg. 534 kai Zapos 
ipepdeooa Ieacyidos edpavov”Hpas. 


Physical allusions in epithets and cults of Hera. 
Ba KY Mag. s.v. Cevéidia. ‘H”Hpa ottrw tipata ev "Apyet’ aot ya 
i p p PY yiip 
a a A > 1 7 -) ww * , A 59) SF. 
ére "Apyos petavaotas and “Apyous eis Atyurroy, érepwe Boas T@ ev” Apyet 
Bacirevovtt, kai Thy Tov ondpov éepyaciay edidakev" 6 S€ Cev~as emi TO OTOpH 
tas Bovs “Hpas iepov aveOnxe’ dre S€ tovs atdxus ovveBawe PAaoTavew Kal 


avOciv, dvOea “Hpas exddece. 
b Hera ’Avéeia, vide infra **. 


e Athenae. 15, p. 678 A mudAcwv" ovTws Kaheitar 6 orépavos bv TH “Hpa 
mepiribcaow of Adkwves: cf. the fragment of Aleman’s Hymn to Hera, 
Bergk, frag. 16 kal riv edxouar pepaca tévd EAixpvow TuAc@va KNpaT@ 
xuraipo: cf. Anthol. 9. 586 dvOea roiwv eici Oeav “Hpns kat “Podins 
Hains: cf. Pollux, 4. 78 pedos 7d ’Apyoduxdv 6 ev tais avbeapédpors ev” Hpas 
exnudouv. 

4a Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 1, 4 of 5€ pvotkds paddov kai mpendvtas bro- 
AapBavortes TOY piGov ovTws es TO adTO TH AnTot ovvayovaL Tv “Hpav* yn 
pev éeotw } “Hpa «.r.A. from Plutarch. 

b Plutarch, De placit. philos. 1. 3 téccapa tev TavT@v piCapata TpOTov 
dove: Zeds dpyhs,”Hpn re pepéaBus 78 "Aidwveds Naoris 6, vide Frag. 
Phil. Graec., Mullach, 1, p. 39. 

¢ Porphyry, wept ths ek Noylwv Pirogodias : "Hpn & evxedkdd@ padaky 
xvas népos bypys (wéderat) : frag. quoted Eus. Praep. Ev. 5. 7, 4. 
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d Plato, Craz. p. 404 tows petewpohoyav 6 vopobérns tov dépa “Hpav 
@VOpacEV eTLKpUTPTOPEVOS. 

e Oracle in C. LZ. Gr. 3769 kai tHv bdpoBdraor Spdcos mapdorrov 
dvaooay seems to refer to Hera. 

f Paus. 2. 13, 3 QAju Se ev "Hpas eotiy vv memompéva tpapnvar thy 
“Hpay imo ‘Qpav, cf. Hera ‘Qpervutos: Zeus’. 

ba Et Mag. 772, 49 Tupweds: ‘Hatodos aitov ys yeveadoyel, Srnaixopos 
dé,"Hpas povns kata pynotkakiav Avs rexovons avtév: Bergk, fr. 60 Stesich. 

b Schol. 77. 14. 295 “Hpav rpehopévny mapa tois yovedtow cis tev 
yrydvtav Evpupedav Biacdpevos éeykvov éemoinger’ 7 Se UpopnOéa eyevynoev 
...% lotopia mapa Evdopion. 


Sacrificial animals. 

16a Anth. Graec. 6. 243: 
9 Te Sadpov pedéovoa kai 1 Adxes “IuBpacov "Hpy 
déo yevebdudious, métva, OunroXias, 


A w 
pooxev tepa taita Tad oor TOAD Pidtata TavT@y toper. 


b Cows: vide Cic. De Div. 1. 24. Bulls: Theocr. 4. 20. Goats: 
vide Hera Aiyopayos ©, Pigs: Ov. Amor. 3. 13, 16. 


Sacrifice and ritual. 


¢ Ov. Amor. 3. 13, at Falerii: 
Casta sacerdotes Iunoni festa parabant 
Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 


Hinc ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu 
It per velatas annua pompa vias. 

Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae 
Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis ; 

Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 
Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara. 

Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 
Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 

Illius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 
Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 

Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index, 
Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 

Qua ventura dea est, iuvenes timidaeque puellae 
Praeverrunt latas veste iacente vias. 
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More patrum Graio velatae vestibus albis 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 


Argiva est pompae facies. 


Cf. Pliny, War. His/. 3. 5, 8 Colonia Falisca Argis orta (ut auctor est 
Calor cin. 


Hera as goddess of marriage. 

ita The tepds yduos: at Athens: Photius s.v. fiepds ydpos* "A@nvator 
€optiy Aws adyovor xai”Hpas, cf. Menander “ Mé6n,” Frag. Com. Graec. 
Apel O2): 

KouWoraros avdpav Xaipepar tepov yapov 
packov romoey Sevtépay per eixada 

xa’ avrov, iva tH Tetpad. Semvyn map érépots 
TO THS Oeov yap Tavray@s Exew Karas. 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 3, I ovros KeAever Tov Ala dyakpa EvAov Tromodpevoy 
ayew emi Boay Cevyous éykexaduppevor, Néyew S€ os Gyouro yuvaika I1\aracay 
thy Aoorov. 16, § 5 Aadadov S€ €oprnv Tav peyddov kat of BowwTot oduce 
auveoptagovot...§ 7 To b€ dyadpa’Koopnoavtes .. . mapa Tov "Agwrov Kai 
avabevres emi dpakav, yuvaixa épiotaor vuppevtprav... 7d O evrevdev tas 
dpdtas ard Tov ToTanovd mpos akpov Tov KiOatp@va eAavvovor, evtpémorat de 
a.ow emi ti Kopuph tod dpovs Bopds... § 8 Ta iepeia... kai ta Saidada 
6pov Kabayifovar emt tov Bapov: cf. Euseb. 3, ch. 1 (p. 104 Dind.) from 
Plutarch: repdvras avrots edxréavov kal maykadny Spov poppacai te avTny 
kal kataoTeihat vupixas Aaddadny mpooayopevcartas® €ita oUTws avapedtreo Oat 
pev Tov vpevatov, Aovtpa be KouiCe Tas Tpitwvidas vipcpas, addovs de Kat 
k@pous THY Bowrtiav mapacyev, Cf. 2d. p. 102, 3, ch. 1, § 3 pavepay oe 
TOY ydpwv yevouevwv, Kal epi Tov KiOapova mp@rov evtav@a kat Tas 
TlAarevds tis ouidias avaxadupbeions, “Hpav tedetay Kat yaundoy adrhy 
T pow ayopevOnvat. 

e At Argos: Paus. 2. 17, 3 ev d€ ro mpovdw th péev Xdpires ayddpata 
eotw apxaia ev dea dé KAiwn tis”Hpas. Herod. 1. 31 éovons dptis tH 
“Hpn toicw "Apyeiowr, dee mavtws tHv pntépa aitay (of Cleobis and 
Biton) Cevyer kopecOjva es rd iepov. 

d Euboea: vide infra ®, and cf. Schol. Arist. Pax 1126 Kaddi- 
otpatés dyot torov EvBoias 1d ’EXUpmor. ’Amohdovos Oé vady now evar 
mAnoiov EvBoias’ vupdoy S€ tues aitd pacw, ore 6 Zevs tH” Hpa eéxet 
OUVEYEVETO. 

e Hermione: vide infra *, Cf. Schol. Theocr. 15. 64 "AptororéAns 
d€ iotupet ev TO mept “Eppudvns tepd, ii@tepov wept tov Avds Kal ths “Hpas 
yapou ... (Mount Thornax) ézov viv éeoriy iepdv "Hpas TeXelas, 
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f Hera Hats Teheta and Xijpa at Stymphalos *14, 
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& Cnossus: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 Aéyover b€ Kal rods yduous Tovs Te Aws Kat 


Cres > - f , , , , , a , 
Ts “Hpas ev ty Kvwolwr xopa yeverOar Kata tiva témov mAnoiov Tov Onpynvos 


= Pp oa A c , > > = , tl ged \ Onl? a \ a 
TOTAapLOV, Kad OV VuUV Tepov €OTLY, EV @ Ouvcias kKaT evlauTov aylous UTO TOY 


eyxopiav cuvrerdciobat Kat Tovs ydpous amopipetcOa: cf. Samos“ 4, 


h Posidonia: inscription on small tablet, ras Oe@ ras THadds nue. 


Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift., No. 1648 ? Persephone. 


i Arist. Birds 1731: 

“Hpa tor *Odvpria 
Tav ndiBarav Opdsvev 
apxovra Oeois peyav’ 
Motpat ouvekoiueoav 
ev to@d vpevaio, 
‘Yunv, & ‘Ypeva’ &° 
6 & apdidadjs "Epws 
xpvadmrepos vias 
nu@vve taduwTdvous 
Znvos madpoxos yapay 


KevOaipovos “Hpas. 


K @heocr:,/d. 17. 131: 
@de Kat abavatwy tepos ydpos eéereheoOn, 
ovs TéxeTo Kpetowwa “Pea Baowdjas *Odbprov, 
ev 6€ A€xos oTdpyvaw iavew Zynvi Kat “Apa 


xeipas poBnoaca pupos ere trapOévos "Ipis. 


1 Lex. Rhetor. Photius, vol. 2, p. 670 (Porson) ‘Iepos yapos : 


yapoorres movovar TS Att kat TH “Hpa tepovs yapous. 


m Arist. Zhesmoph. 973: 
"“Hpav te TH Tedelav 
pedapev otrep eikos 
) Tact Tois xopotow epuraiter Te Kal 


KAndas ydpou cvudAarret, 


c 
ot 


n Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. 2. 2 Zebs yap kai"Hpa, mp@ra Cevyvivres re 


\ , . o c ‘ \ \ - , € Ny , 
Kal ovvouacovtes OUT@ TOL O bev kal TaTnp Ka\eirat TAVT@Y, Ui] Oe Zuyta, 


© Dio Chrysostom, Or. 7. Dind. 1, p. 139 dkoddorous avOpamous ov« 


aicxvvopevovs . . . ote Aia yeveOAvov ore “Hpav yapundtov ovre Moipas 


teeodpous 7) Aoxiav "Aprepw 7) pytepa “Pear, 
P Aesch. Lumen. 214: 
7) Kapt Gtyza Kal map’ ovdev HKE wor 


“Hpas tedeias Kat Avos muoT@para, 
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5 . a a ¢ 
a Diod. Sic. 5. 73 mpoOvovor mpdrepov amavres TH Aut rH Tedel@ Kai “Hpa 
Tedeia Sia TO ToOUTOUS dpxnyovs yeyovevat kal TavTw@y evpeTas. 


r Laws concerning marriage in the Greek més connected with 
Hera, Demosth. mpos Maxapr. 1068 and Plato, Laws 774 a. 

8 Pollux, 3. 38 ravry ("Hpa) tots mporedetous mpourédovy Tas Képas Kal 
"Aprepide Kat Moipats* kat THs Kopuns O€ TOTe amnpxovTo Tais Oeais ai Kdpat. 

t Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 133, epigram ascribed to Archilochus : 

"AAKLBin TAOKdpwY Lepyy aveOnke KadUTTpNY 
“Hpn, KovpiWlov edt’ exvupnoe yapov. 

u Plutarch, Conj. Praec. 141 E of tH yaundl@ Ovovtes”Hpa ti xoAnv ov 
avykabayifovat Tois aAdots iepois. 

v Hera Eileithyia at Athens and Argos: vide *¢ and *, 

¥ sri 270% 

Et\eiOuat 
Cd a \ »>Q> »” 
Hpns Ovyarépes, mxpas wdivas éxovoat. 
Cf. Hesiod, Zheog. 922: Paus. 1. 18, 5 Kpires 5€ ras yopas ths Kvwoias 
ev "Apno@ yeverOat vouifovow EidetOuiay kai maida “Hpas etvat. 

x Hera Aphrodite at Sparta, vide °°d: at Acrae, C. Z Gr. 5424, 
common priesthood of Hera and Aphrodite. 

y Eratosth. Kataster. 44 ov« eéqy tois Aws viois ths otpaviov tipias 
petacxelv el py tis avt@v Onoace: Tov THs “Hpas paordv. Cf. Anth. Graec. 
g. 589 Avtny pytpuay TexynoaTo: Tovvea patoy eis vdOov 6 mAdaTNS od 
mpooeOnke yada, 

8 Warlike character of Hera in cult: armed procession at Samos *e 

P ) 
feast of ’Aomis at Argos*°>, Hera Tpomaia, Lycophron 1328 1@ ondcavr 
dnias Mvotyn Tporaias pacrov evOndrov beas (referring to Heracles, whom 
Hera was supposed to have nourished) ; cf. 4 **. 

Localities of Hera-worship. 


'’ Thrace and Dacia: coins and exvoto reliefs of the Roman 
Imperial period, Imhoof-Blumer, Mum. Zet/schr. 1885, 16; Head, 
Fist. Num. p. 244; Roscher, Lexicon, pp. 2082, 2083. 


North Greece. 
*° Thessaly : Minyan legend of Pelias, Apollod. 1. 9, 8 Svdypa S€ 


péacaca eis TO THs “Hpas téuevos Katepvye, HeAtas S€ en’ aitav tov Bopav 
aitny Kkaterpake. 

@ Phocis, at Crissa: Roehl, Zzs. Graec. Ant. 314, inscription of 
sixth century B.c. on altar: rdode y’ ’AOavaia . . . €Onke “Hpa re, os Kai 
Keivos Exot kA€os aPOcrov ait. 
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* Locris, at Pharygae: Strabo, 426 ipura airo& “Hpas Papvyaias 
iepbv ard ths ev Bapvyats tis ’Apyetas Kai 51) Kai Grorkoi acu eivat Apyeiov. 

Boeotia. 

2 Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 56, Pl. 8. 18, 
head of Hera (?) with stephanos and veil, first century B.c. 

23 Plataea: vide? 7b, aCoins, Brzt. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 58, 
Pl. 9. 3, circ. 387-374 B.c. 

b Eus. Praep. Ev. 3, ch. 1, § 3 (p. 102 Dind.) 1H Anrot xapw 
dmropynpovevovaay (“Hpav) duoBapuov OérOar Kai ovvvaoy wate Kal Antot puxia 
mpobvecOa (from Plutarch). 

2 Coronea: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Karwrépw S€ ddiyov "Hpas eotiv iepov Kal 
éyadpa apyaiov, UvOoSapov téxvn OnBaiov' éper de emi TH Xetpt Vetpvas. 

% Thespiae: Clem. Alex. Profrep/. p. 40, P. rijs KeBatpovias “Hpas 
év Oceania mpépvov exxexoppévov., On Cithaeron: Eur. Phoen. 24: 

Neav’ és “"Hpas kai KiOarp@vos eras 
did@at Bovkodorcow exOetvac Bpepos. 

* Thebes: Plut. De Genito Socrat. p. 18 "Ap od XXidova Aeyers.. . 
Tov KéAnte Ta “Hpaia wk@vta Trépvow. 

27 The Perrhaebi: on coins, circ. 196-146 B.c., head of Hera veiled 
and seated figure of Hera, Head, Ast. Num. p. 258. 

Central Greece and Peloponnese. 

a Athens: C. J. A. 2. 1099. Paus. 1. 1, 5 "Eore d€ xara tv ddov 
ry és ’AOnvas &k Badnpud vads “Hpas cre Oipas Exwv ore dpopov. Mapdd- 
nov paow airoy éumpyoa. . . TO d€ cryadpa 76 viv dy, KaOa eyovow, ’Adka- 
pevous eat epyov. 

b Hesych. s.v. Ged€wia’ “Hpa tiparae rap’ ’APnvaiors (? GedEwdn). 

¢ Inscription found near Thoricus, Tésevos "Hpas EideOvias : Roscher, 
p- 2091; Philologus, 23. 619. 

d Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 83 from Plutarch, odS€ détovor Kowawviay eiva 
mpos Atovycov “Hpa’ duddvoovrar S€ ovppeyvivar ra tepd Kat ras ’AOnynow 
iepeias dmavraoas aciv addynAovs pi) Tpocayopevew pnde OAws KuTTOV €s TO 
ths “Hpas cicxopiverOar répevos. 

e Hesych. Tapn\rov 6 rev pnvaev tis "Hpas iepés: vide 178, 

2 At Eleusis: Serv. Virg. Adem. 4. 58 Cum Eleusine Cereri sacrum 
fit, aedes Iunonis clauditur, item cum Iunoni Eleusine fit, templum 
Cereris clauditur. 

8a Corinth: Hesych. s. v. Até Kopiv@cor bvotav rehodvres “Hpn atya Th eo 


wn” cal ‘ ’ col , la 
€dvov trav dé koiodvrwy picO@ray Kpuavtar TH paxatpay, kai oKUTTOLEVaY EvOa 
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anébevto, 7) at& Tois Tmocw avackadOicaca avédnvey Kal Thy pev oKnw 
x oA , « n N a a Sy, / 
avtav dundeyéev, éautn Se tHs opayns airia yeyover. 
b Zenob. 1. 27 KopivOcor Ovoiay Tedodvres "Hpa éuavovov tH td Mnoeias 


iSpurOcion kai dkpaia Kadoupevy atya tH bea eOvov. 
¢ On Acrocorinthus: Paus. 2. 4, 7 76 tis Bouvatas eoriv “Hpas tepdv. 


d Hera Acraea: Apollod. Bibl. 1. 9, 28 Aéyerar (7) Mndeta) . . . ikeras 
kabioaca (rovs maidas) emt tov Bwpoy tis “Hpas tis ’Akpaias. Cf. Schol. 
Eur. Jed. 10 dre b€ BeBacidevke tis KopivOov 7 Mndeca Evpndos toropet Kat 
Sipovidns’ ore d€ Kat aOdvatos jv 7 Mydeva Movoaios ev TH rept “loOpiwv 
isropet. Lb. 273 tavra (ra téxva Mndcias) katapvyeiv cis TO THs "AKpatas 
“Hpas tepov kat emt ro iepdv Kabioat' Kopw6iovs b€ aitav ovdé ovTws an- 
€xecOat adn’ ent rod Bapod ravta radra drocpd€a' Rood dé yevopevov eis 
TY TOA TOAAG GopaTa id THs vdcou SiapOeiperOat’ juvrevopevois S€é avrois 
xpnop@dnoae tov Gedy iAavKerOar 76 THs MnOelas Téxvwv cyos, OOev KopwOics 
HEXpt TOV Kalp@v Tov Ka Huas Kab’ ExaoTov emavTOY EmTa KOvpos Kal énTa 
Kovpas Tv emionpotdtav avdpav dmevavti€ey ev TH THs Oeas Temever, Kal peTa 
Ovotev ihdok<oOa thy ekeivoy phvw (the whole quotation from Parmen- 
iscos) ... yeyovéva S€ mapamAjowov prdeverar cai rept tov “Adouy: cf. 
Paus. 2. 3, 7, after the destruction of Corinth, ovdkére éxeivar kabeornkaow 
aitois ai Ovola ovd€ arroxelpovrai cdiow of maides, ovd€ pédAawav hopodtow 
ecOntra. Lb. § 11 Mnbeia maidas pév yiverOar 1d dé det tiKTdpevov KaTa- 
KpumTew avTd es TO iepov épovaav tis “Hpas, katakpimtew S€ abavarovs 
eocoba vopifovcav. Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 "Adkpav kat 
“Hoiodos Mydeav,. . . kat NudBynv Kituxes (iSpurrar Geovs). Strabo, 380 
€v T@ petagv Tov Aexaiov kai Tayay ro ths ’Akpaias pavtetov “Hpas tmnpxe 
to madawy. Eur. Wed. 1379 épove’ és “Hpas répevos dxpaias Oeod, 
Schol. 26. “Hpata d€ revO.pos éopri) mapa KopwOiors, Schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 
74 (Mndea) ev KopivOo kar@ker Kai rave KopwOiovs Awd Katexouévous 
Oicaca Anpytpe kai Noppacs Anpvias, eket S€ aitis 6 Zeds npdobn. ov €ret- 
Gero dé Mydeca tov tis “Hpas exkNivovoa xddov" So Kai 7) “Hpa irécyero aith 
aBavatovs Tmoioar tors maidas anobavdvtas S€ tovTous Tydor KopivO.or, 
Kadourtes pu£oBapBapous. 

*! Megara: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 17 1d madadv 4 Meyapls dxeiro 
kata k@pas, ekadovvto dé ‘Hpaeis. Vide s. Byzantium *, 

* Sicyon: @Paus. 2. 11, 1 "Eswméa dé kai Aprépeds kat ’ArddAXw@re Td 
mAyolov tepov ouoar Aeyovaor, TO SE pet’ avto “Hpas “Adpacrov? ayd\para dé 
UmeNeimeTo OVETEPO. 

b Id. 2. 11, 2 tovrov (Tov vadv rhs Tpodpopias "Hpas) &ddxns iSpiaaro 


6 Tnpevov, THs dod of THs es Sixvova “Upav ddpevos ddnyov yevérbat. 


¢ Schol. Pind. Wem. 9. 30 Mevarxpos 6 Sixvwomos otrw ypdper.. . 
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"Adpaotos . . . puyav nAOev és Sixvava, . . . Kai THs "Hpas ths *AeEdvdpou 
Kadoupevns tepov . . . Spvoaro. 

8a In the neighbourhood of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepa én 
akpov T@V dpav, emi pev TO Koxxvyi@ Atds, ev b€ TG IpOvi €or “Hpas. 

b Hermione: Steph. Byz. s. v. “Eppuoy: “Eppioy 6€ dad rod tov Ala 
kat thy “Hpav evtadéa amo Kprrns adixopéevovs dppicOnvat . . . Oey Kai tepov 
“Hpas UapGevov jv ev aitrn. Vide '7 &, 

5 Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 To dé (iepdv) mpos TO Ape ex’ akpas 
dvexovons és Oddagoav Aéeyovow “Hpas eivar: cf. Thuc. 5. 75. Cavvadias, 
Epidaure 61, dedication to Hera. 


saw Arcosi: Pind. /Vem. 10. 1: 
Aavaod médw aydacbpovev Te mevTHKovTAa Kopav Xapires, 
“Apyos “Hpas bapa Ocomperes vpvetre. 
Aesch. Supp. 291: 
kd7So0xov “Hpas daot Swpdtav more 
"lo yeveoOa HS ev ’Apyeia xOovi. 
Cre: 

b Paus. 2. 15, 5 €v TH viv ApyoNidu dvopalopery "Ivaxov Baoievorta Tév 
Te ToTapov ap avtov Néyovow dvopacat Kat Ovoa TH ”Hpa. 

e Jd, 2.17, 1, description of the Heraeum near Argos: ’Aorepiov 
yevecOat TO ToTap@ Ovyatépas, EVBo.av kal Lpédcupvar kat Axpatay, eivar dé 
apas tpopors tis “Hpas: probably cult-titles of the goddess. Cf. 
Strabo, 373 Upecvpva in the Argolid tepov ¢xyovoa “Hpas. Plutarch, 
De Fluv. 18 &v rh repever tis Tpoovpvaias “Hpas, Kalas ioropet Tipdéeos 
ev Tois “ApyoXikots. 

6a Palaephatus, 51 ’Apyetoe ToAvodxov avrots yyovvro" Kat dia ToUTO Kal 
Tavnyupw avti tTetaypevny ayovor’ 6 b€ tpdmos THs €optns dyafa Body 7d 
xp@pua NevKav. "Amd b€ tis dudéns civae Set tH tepecar, 

b Cf. Strabo, 372 76 ‘Hpatov eivat kowdy iepov 1d mpds tais Muknvars 
dpoiv ev @ 7a THodvkdeirou Edava TH pev TExVN KAAALOTA TOY TavT@Y TOAUTEAELA 
de kai peyeOer trav Pediov europeva. Festival of Hera in Argos called 
the ’Aomis, C. 7. Gr. 234. 1068: cf. Hesych. ayav yadketos* ra ev "Apyet 
‘ExatouBaia. Aeneas, Jacl. I. 17 éoptns yap mavdjpou ew THs Toews 
*Apyelav yevoperns, eéijyov mopmiy abv dmhos Tov ev TH TALKia TvXVOr, 
Schol. Pind. O2. 7. 152 "O 7 év "Apyet yadkds .. . TovTecTW, ) domis 4 
xark 7 Some ev “Apyer... mavyyupis eote THs “Hpas ta “Hpata ra kat 
“ExarépBata Aeydpeva’ Ovovrar yap exatov Bdes Th Gea 108 erabXov Tov dyovev 
xarky dois Kai orédpavos ex pupaivns. Cf. Zenob. Proverb. 6. 52 ws thy 
év”"Apyet domida kabehov ceprivera. Dionys. Halic. Anigu. Roman. 1. 
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fol a col 
21 6 7Hs"Hpas vews ev Padepio Kateckevatpevos ws ev” Apyer' €vOa Kal Tov 
Guntrolay 6 Tpdrros Gpovos Hv Kal yuvaikes tepal Oeparevovca TO Tépevos, 7 TE 
Aeyopevn Kavnpdpos ayvn ydpov mais Katapyouern tov Ovpdtwv yxopol Te 
Trapevov tpvovoay tiv Oedv @dais marpios. Eur. Llec. 171: 
vuv TpiTat- 
av kapvcoovow Ovaiav 
ra a ‘ > 
*Apyetor’ maca dé map “H- 
/ ‘ , 
pav pedAdXovot mapOerikat oreiyery. 
. r 
Pind. Vem. 10. 24: 
b) , , 
ay@y To. xad\keos 


Sapov drpvver moti BovOvoiav “Hpas aéO\wv te Kpiow. 


*t Paus. 2. 17, 5, in the Heraeum 16 dpyatéraroy (“Hpas dya\pa) 
metroinrat pev e& axpadus, aveteOn €s TipuvOa bro Metpacov tov “Apyous, TipuyOa 
dé dvehdvtes "Apyetoe kopiCovow és rd “Hpaiov' 6 87) Kat adris etdov KaOnpevov 
ayadpa ov peya. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 41 P. 

*8 Paus. 2. 22, 1 ts de”Hpas 6 vads ths’ AvOeias ear Tov iepod tis Antods 
ev defia: cf. ©, 


9 EideiOuia : Hesych. s. v. "Hpa ev "Apyet. 


Evepyeota: Hesych. s. v.”Hpa ev”Apyec: cf. Hera Zev&dia'® ®, 
Aexepva: Hesych. s. v. tro ’Apyeiav 9 Ovoia émitehoupévn 7H “Hpa. 
Hera Baowis at Argos, Kaibel, Epygraph. 822. C.I.A. 3.172: 
inscription of second or third century a.p. avro6c (ev "Apyec) yap Kderdov- 


xos eu BaowWnidos “Apns: cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 418 P., fragment 
from the Phoronis, KaAAv66n kderdodyos ’OAvpmeddos BaoiAreins Hpns Apyeins. 


*% Paus. 2. 24,1 avdvtwy és tiv axporodw (Adpiaav) gore pev Ths Akpaias 
"Hpas 70 iepov, 

“* Td. 2. 38, 2: near Nauplia, my) Kdvabos Kkadovpévn’ evtaida thy 
"“Hpav daclv ’Apyeion Kata éros ovpevnv mapbévoy yiverOar' otros pev dy 
opiow ek TedeTHs, fy ayovor TH “Hpa, Aoyos Tv amoppytwy eativ. 

* Nemea: Schol. Pind. Mem., Boeckh, p. 425 Nepéa... of b€ amd 
tav Boay tov im ”“Apyou vepopevar év TH Xopio, at noav “Hpas iepat. 

*Sa Elis: in the Altis: Paus. 5.15, 11 Oeois S€ ov rots “ENAnvixois pdvov 
GAAd kai TO ev AiBvn orévdovor kai “Hpa te ’Appovia kal Mapappov. 

b Paus. 5.15, 5: in the inmav adeuts, ev pev To irraibpo ths apéoews 


\ / n a7 ‘ 
kata pécov tov pddtota Hoo edavos “Immiou kat “Hpas eiow ‘Inmias Bapoi. 


¢ Jd. 5. 14, 8: near the altar of Olympian Zeus, cioi d€ kai Oea@v 


, , 7 ee , UY a , ‘ = 
mavrwv Bapol, kat” Hpas émikAnow ‘Odvpmias Tremounpevos Teppas Kal odTos. 
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‘7 Temple of Hera ‘OmAoopia in Elis: Lycoph. Cass. 613. Cf. 
Tzetz. Lyc. 858 éxiderov “Hpas tiwopeérys ev” Ads, 


© Clem. Alex. Pro/rept. p. 31 P. thy “Hpav tiv Qvyiav ioropet (rogev- 


~ ~ ro , , , >, 
OAvar) bd Tov adrov ‘HpakAeous 6 a’tos Havvacrs ev TlvA@ nuadderte. 
Pp n 


* Olympia: Paus. 5. 16, 2 dua meprrov bpaivovow erovs TH “Hpa 
mémdov ai Exxaidexa yuvaixes* ai S€ avtal tiHéact Kai dya@va “Hpaia’ 6 d€ ayov 
eotw dura Spopov mapbevors : festival founded by Hippodameia. Vide?. 
Schol. Pind. O/. 5. 10 ’Odvpmiace Bopol eiow E& Sidvpor . . . SevtEpos 
? war) ~ 
Hpas kat ’A@nvas. 


49a Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 THs Te “Hpas TO @yadpa rod ’OAupmiov mepav 
nenoinrar: figure of Hera on coin of Hadrian, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Peloponnese, Patrae, p. 26, Pl. 5. 18. 


b Aegae: Paus. 7. 23, 9 Alytetor S€AOnvas re vads Kai”Hpas addos 
. THs b€ "Hpas 7d Gyadpa dre py yuvacki, t) Gv thy iepwovrny €xn, add@ ye 


61) ovdevi €or Oeavac ba. 


Sparta. 
60a In the Agora: Paus. 3. II iepov *"Amd\Awvos Kat “Hpas. 
5 ) Pp P 
b Paus. 3. 13, 9 Tod dé jp@ov (rod WAevpavos) AdHos eatiy ov Toppa, Kat 
"Hpas émi tO dpm vars *Apyetas...”Hpas S€ tepov “Ymepxetpias Kata 
pavreiov éxoinOn, Tod Eipota modd tis yys opiow entkdvfovtos* Edavov be 
dpxaiov kadovow ’Adpoditns “Hpas’ emi Se Ovyarpi yapoupery vevopikace Tas 


pntepas TH Oe@ Ovew. 


© Hom. 7/, 4. 50: 
tov & npeiBer erecta Booms métvia “Hpn 
F} Tou epot Tpeis pev Tord Pirratai eiou TOAnEs, 
cd , ‘ > , , 
Apyos te Smaptn Te kal evpvayvia Muknyn. 

d Aiyopdyos: Hesych. s.v. “Hpa év Srdprn. Paus. 3. 15, 9 Movos 
dé ‘ENAjvev AakeSapoviois KabéornKev “Hpav érovopatew Aiyodayoy kat atyas 
Th Oe Ovew ... atyas dé adtdv (‘Hpakhea) Ovoat paow iepeiwy amropnoavra 
a\Xolwy : also at Corinth, vide supra °°. 

51a Arcadia: Paus. 8. 22, 2 év ti Utuppndrw tH apxaia Thpevdy now 

yet A ~ a9 C2 a a > id ‘ Cees 
oiknoa Tov IleXaayov Kat Hpav vmo tov Tnpevou Tpadnvat TovTov Kal avTov 
iepa th Oe tpia tpvocacOat Kal emucdjoes Tpels em’ avT}) Oéaba, mapbeve perv 
Zre ovon Uard<e ynuapevny S€ tO Adi exddecer abt Tedeiav’ SuevexOcioay oe 
ep’ Srw 5) és tov Aia kai emavnxovaay és THY Srippyrov ovowacev 6 Thpevos 
Xnpav. Cf. Pind. O27. 6. 88 (ode sung at Stymphalus) : 

OTpuvoy voy ETaipous, 


Aivea, mpatov pev “Hpay IapGeviay xehadjoat. 
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b At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 Kai "Hpas mpos 7@ Oedtp@ vadv ébceardpny® 
IpaéireAns b€ ta dyadpata aitny te KaOnpermy ev Opdvm kat mapectocas 
eroinoev AOnvay kai “HBnv maida” Hpas. 

¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 vads éorw "Hpas teNelas, dpotws Kat 


i > , 
TAUTQ €pelTmla, 


& Heraea: Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. p. 181, Pl. 34. 1-5: head of 
Hera on coins of Heraea, circ. 480 B.c. Paus. 8. 26, 2 tis dé “Hpas 


TOU vaov Kai GAXa épeizta Kat of Kioves ETL €heiTrovTO. 

Asia Minor. 

°° Kandara: Steph. Byz., yeptov Maddayovias . . . kat "Hpas Kavdapnvijs 
iepdv. 

** Amastris Paphlagoniae: on coin of Antoninus Pius, HPA 
AMACTPIANON, Hera standing with her right hand on a sceptre, her 


left hand extended, with a peacock at her feet, Overb. A. JZ. 2. p. 123, 
No. 4. 


°° Lydia, Dioshieron: coin with Zeus and Nero on the obverse, on 
the reverse Hera standing with sceptre, 7d. p. 124, No. 5 ; Head, /7zs¢. 
Num. p. 549. 

56 Byzantium: Dionysius Byzant. excerpta in Geogr. veter. Script. 
Graec. Minores, Hudson, vol. 3, p. 2 Duae aedes Plutonis et Iunonis 
quarum solum nomen extat ... Junonia acra dicitur: ubi quotannis 
victimam primo anni die mactat gens Megarica. 


*? Phocaea : head of Hera on coin of fifth century, Brz/. Aus. Cat. 
Even. 200. 


PeiCyme: Dit Syl 127) 1394, 370. 


5° Halicarnassus: Hera, with phiale and sceptre, standing near 
Zeus on coin of Caracalla and Geta, Overbeck, K. AZ. 2, p. 124, No. 6; 
Miinztafel 3. 6. Cf.*® Hera and Zeus Panamaros at Stratonicea: at 
Lebedos ”. 


6 Termessos in Pisidia: priestess of Hera Baowis, C. L. Gr. 4367 f. 
Cf. Bull. de Corr. Fell. 3, P- 336, No. 5 “Hpa €mNKO@ evXnY Atopndns. 

Cyrene) C11) G7. ai4ao. list Of priestesses oludlera. 

6 Alexandria: Hesych. Miles. Miiller, “vagm. Hist. 4, p. 161 
Aerridas ypvoas Kéntwv Tod ev *Ade~avdpeta ths “Hpas dyddpatos edpwpaén. 
Head of Hera ’Apyeta on coins of Alexandria of time of Nero: £riz. 
Mus. Cat. Alexandria, p. 17, Pl. 1. 


“a Inscription in time of Ptolemy Euergetes II, C. 2. Gr. 4893 
Sdret 77 kai “Hpa, found on island of the Cataracts. 
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The Islands. 

68 Euboea: @Chalcis: (1) Head of Hera (?) on coins circ. B. c. 369- 
336, encircled with disk, Head, Hs/. Vum. p. 304. (2) Head of Hera 
veiled and wearing stephane on coins circ. 197-146 B.C.; 70. p. 304, 
fig. 203. (3) Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 21. 1, p. 114, cire. 
196-146 B.c., Hera with sceptre in quadriga ; 7d. Pl. 21. 12, p. 118, 
coin of Septimius Severus, Hera seated with patera and sceptre, wearing 
small calathus: cf. Gardner Types, Pl. 15. 27, p. 177: 

b Carystus: Steph. Byz. s.v. Wdds vro 77 "Oxn Oper THs EvBotas.. . 
ekdnOn d€ To dpos amd THs... Tav Be@v pigews Aws Kai “Hpas. On fifth 
century coins of Carystus, the cow and the calf and the bull may 
refer to the worship of Hera on Mount Oche, Head, Hest. Mum. 
p- 303. Veiled head of Hera on coins of Carystus, second century 
B.c., Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 19. 5. 


© Dirphys: Steph. Byz. s.v. dpos EvBotas kat Aippva 9 “Hpa tiparat, 

d Paus. 9. 3, 1 “Hpav ef’ drm dy mpos Tov Ala apyoperny es EvBouay 
daow avaxwpjoat. 

e The name of the island connected with Io the priestess of Hera 
and the birth of Epaphos, Strabo, 445. 


Perinthus: vide 4, 

Aegina: Pindar, Pyth. 8. 79 (ode to Aristomenes of Aegina) ”Hpas 
rT dyav’ émxepiov vikats tpiocais, & protopeves, Sdparoas Epyg: cf. Schol. 
7b. év Alyivyn “Hpaiov dyopévov kata pipnow Tod ev "Apyet ayavos" arotkot yap 
"Apyclov Aiywata’ Aidupos dé pyot ta “ExatdpBaca avroy viv Aeyew emtx@ptov 
dyava dua thy ovyyeverar. 

&a Samos: Roehl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 384 Xnpapins p’ aveOnkev 77 
"Hpy dyadpza, inscription on very archaic statue of Hera. 

b Paus. 7. 4, 4 Td 5€ fepdov 75 év Sd ths “Hpas eiolv ot iSpvcacbai pact 
rods év Th Apyot mAéovras, émayecOa S€ avrovs 70 cyahpa e& "Apyous* Sdpuoe 
dé adrol rexOjvac vopifovow ev tH vnow Thy Oedv mapa TO “IpBpac® rorap@ 
kal 070 TH AVy@ TH ev TO “Hpaig’ eivac 8’ ovv 7O iepov tTovTo ev Tots padiora 
apxatoy ovy HKucTa av Tis Kal ent TO aydApare texpatpoito. Herod. 3. 60 
rpirov b€ ogi (Sapiowse) eLépyaora vnds peyiotos TavT@y ynov TaV npeis tOpev® 
Tov dpxiréext@v mpartos éyéveto “Poikos. Strabo, 637 76 “Hpaiov, apyaiov 
iepdv Kat veas péyas bs vov mwaxobyjKn eati .. . ekadeiro be (1) Sautwv vyoos) 
TapOevia mpdrepov oikovvtwy Kapay. Paus. 5. 13, 8 Tedpas yap 8n €ore Kat 
Ti) “Hpa 7H Sapia Bapos. 

© Hera ’Apxnyérs: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2, p. 180, inscription found 
near temple of Hera, praising a citizen, edoeBeias Evexa és Te THY apxnye- 


¢ a , 
tiv Hpav Kal Kaioapa Teppavixov viov. 
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d Lactantius: /s/. 1. 17, quoting from Varro, simulacrum in habitu 
nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum ritu cele- 
brantur. 

e Athenae. 526 wept tis Sapiov rpupis Aoipts istopav mapariberar Actov 
Tompata, Ore edpouvv xAWavas Tept Tois Bpaxioct Kal Ti éopTiy ayovtes TOV 
“Hpatwv €Badiov Karexreviopevor Tas Kdpas emt TO peTadppevov Kai TOUS wpous. 
Id. 672 xa® &kaorov éros aroxopitecba 76 Bpéras és tHv nova Kal adpavi- 
Ceca Waiord te ate tmapatiberba Kai KadeioOa Tévera THY EopTny Ste Tévots 
ovveBn meprednOnvac to Bpéras Und Tov THY mpaTyny ad’tod CyTHOW ToNGa- 
pevov. Polyaen. S/rat. 1. 23 peddAdvt@v Sapiav Ovoiav mrovetv ev T@ lep@ THs 
"“Hpas mavonpov év 1) weO drdwv endumevov. Aug. De Civ. Dei 6. 7 sacra 
sunt Iunonis et haec in eius dilecta insula Samo celebrabantur, ubi 
nuptum data est Iovi. 

f Schol. //. 14. 296 faci rov Ala év Sapo AdOpa trav yovéav drorapbe- 
revoa THY “Hpav" dev Sapioe pvnotevovtes tas Képas AaOpa avyxorpifovaw, 
eira Tappyoia Trowiae To’s ydpous.  Athenae. 673 C Oupnpes mivortes Gras 


Aws etkdéa vipdny MéeATopey vycov Searorw rperépyns. Hera IuSpacin, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 187. 

& Steph. Byz. ‘Invots, xwpiov ev Sduw ev @ tepov “Hpas “Invovrridos. 

h Samian Hera on coins of Perinthus: Overbeck, AK. JZ 2. 1, 
Plt. sto. 

* Paros: Anth. Pal. 7. 351, epigr. of Dioscorides, ’Apyidoxov, pa 
Geovs Kai Saipovas, ovr’ ev ayuais Etdopev 08 “Hpns ev peydr@ repever. 
Inscr. publ. AOnvaov 5, p. 15 ’Epacinmn Upacwvos “Hpy Anuntpe Cecpo- 
Pop kat Kdpy kai Aut EvBovdet kai BaBot. 


7 *Aatumadeia: C. LT. Gr. 2491 € ’Aptoroxdera Kupiov iapacapéva “Hpa. 


8 Amorgos: MH. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 3423 Ditt. Syl. 358. 


6 Rhodes: ® Diod. Sic. 5.55 mapa S€’Iakvoiow”Hpav kai vippas TeAxe- 
vias (mpooayopevOjvar) mapa dé Kapetpevow “Hpav TedAxwiay, » At Lindos: 
Hera Basileia: Foucart, Rev. Arch. 1867, 30, No. 71 "Hpa Baotdeta 
€Onxe tov Bapdy: at Ialysos Hera ‘Qpdrvtos, bed. 

70"Crete: (C.. 7. Gr. 2554, 1 170, 2555. head of (Hera on fousth 
century coins of Cnossus and Tylisos, Bret. Mus. Cat, Crete, pp. 21 
and 80, Pl. 5. 11 and 19. 15; vide Cnossus 18 and 7. 

™ Cyprus: Paphos, C. 7. Gr. 2640; Amathus, 2b. 2643. Hesych. 
$.U. “Edela’ “Hpa ev Kimpo: cf. *. 

™ Cos: on coin of Antoninus Pius, Hera wearing veil, with sceptre 
and phiale in her left and right hand, standing on car drawn by pea- 
cocks, Overbeck, A. AZ, 2, p. 124, No. 6. Athenae. 262 c qyoi yap 
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Makapevs ev tH Tpity Kwakav ort ondrav Th “Hpg Oi@ow of K@ot otre eloevow 
eis TO iepdy Sovdos ovTE yeveTal Twos TOY Mapeckevacpevor,  Luscriplions of 
Cos, Paton and Hicks, No. 38 “Hpa ’Apyeia ‘EXeia Baordela Sapadts Kpira: 
2b. No. 62 “Apa Otvpavia, 

8 Lesbos: Schol. //. 9. 129 mapa AeoBious yoy dyerae Kaddovs yuvat- 
k@v ev TO THS “Hpas Tepever, eydpevos xaddoreta. Anthol, g. 189 edOere 
mpos Tépevos yAaukaomidos ayadv “Hpns AeoBides. 


= Delos: Ditt. Sy/Z. 358. 
® Thasos: Littré, Ocuvres Completes d Hippocrate, 2, p. 716 7 


, A A a o Cs , 
KaTEKELTO Tapa TO THS Hpas tepov. 


7° Corcyra: on coins of fifth century B.c., Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
éze:, p-. 119, Pl. 21.18; Thuc. 1. 24; 3. 75, 81,.the\ Heracon, men= 
tioned where the suppliants take refuge. 


7 Tthaca: Roehl, Zascr. Graec. Ant. 336, sixth century inscription 
referring to the cults of Hera, Rhea and Athena. 


Italy. 


8 Roehl, 543, sixth century inscription from Calabria to Hera, 7 év 
medio: Kaibel, Zuscr. Ltal. Sicil. 643. 


7a Crotona: Hera Lacinia, Paus. 6. 13, 1; Arist. De Afirad. 96 
7 Tmavnyiper tis “Hpas, eis fv oupropevovra mavres “Iradia@ta. Cf, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 353, coin with head of Hera Lacinia ; 
vide Livy 24. 3, description of the grove round the temple with the 
sacred flocks. 


b Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 265: 
"Hpa tiunecoa, Aakinov & TO Ov@des 
Todakis evpavdbev versoueva Kabopys 
de£ac Biaowov cipa, Td Tow petra mrardos ayavas 
Nogoidos Upavev Oevdpiris & KAedyas. 
¢ ? Styled ‘Om\oopia in the Lacinian temple, Lycoph. 856: 
"Héer S€ Sipw Kai Aakwiov puxovs, 
€v oat méptis dpxatov tevée Oca 
‘Omdoupia dutoiaw e&noKypevov" 
referring to Thetis making a grant of the Lacinian territory to Hera 
(cf. line 614). 


® Capua: Brit. Mus. Cal. Italy, p. 83, head of Hera on coin 
veiled and wearing stephane, with sceptre, ? fourth century B.c. 


®! Venusia: 73. p.152, head of Hera Lacinia on coin, with stephane 
and veil. 
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® Hyria of Campania: Brit. Mus. Cat. aly, p. 92, head of Hera 
with stephane, Lacinia ? fourth century. 


*° Neapolis?: 26. p. 94, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

** Pandosia: 2. p. 370, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

*° Phistelia (Pnear Cumae): Head, Ast. Num. p. 35, head of 
Hera, circ. 400 B.c. 

®a Sybaris: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 "Ev SuBdper . . . év rh dywvig hv 
emetédouv TH “Hpa: cf. Athenae. 521 e: Steph. Byz. s. v. SvBaprs. 

*° Metapontum: Pliny 14. 9 Metaponti templum Iunonis vitigineis 
columnis stetit. 

*7 Strabo, 215 mapa trois ’Everois S00 dion rd pev”Hpas *Apyetas Setkvurat 
To Oe Aprépidos AitwAidos. 

*8 Posidonia: Strabo, 252 Mera d€ ro ordpa tod SddpiSos Aeveavia 
kal TO THs “Hpas tepov ths Apy@as Idcovos iSpupa, kal mAnolov ev revTnKovta 
aradtos 7 Hocewvia. ? Hera Areia or Argeia, vide Pliny, 3. 70. 

Sicily. 

*° Syracuse: Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 11 ev r@ tis Suxedias”Hpas vad Eorykev 
avrovd (éAwvos) eixov: cf. C. LZ. Gr. 5367. 

° Hyblae: Steph. Byz. s. v. "YBdau' rpeis méders SexeAlas. . . H O€ 
eAdtrwy “Hpaia kaXeirat, 

*' Thermae, head of Hera Lacinia with stephane circ. 405- 
350 B.c.: Head, Hust. Num. p. 128. 

*° Himera: head of Hera of Argive type: Overbeck, Avwnst. 
Mythol. vo). 2, Miinztaf. 2. 22. 

*° Selinus: inscription containing a prayer to Hera found in one 
of the temples: Juscr. Graec. Sicil. et Ital. 271. 

%a At Acrae: C.J. Gr. 5424, list of names ray mpooratevodvtay  Hpa 
kat "Adpoditn. 

Monuments of Hera-worship. 

** Clem. Alex. Profrept. 4. 40 P. ris Kibaipavias "Hpas dyadpa ev Oconia 
jv mpewvov exkexdppevov : cf. Arnobius, Adv. WVasion. 6. 2 ridetis tem- 
poribus priscis . . . coluisse ramum pro Cinxia Thespios. 

%° Id. Strom. 1.25 (p. 418 P.) ypape yodv 6 tiv Sopwrida momoas Kad- 
ALO6n KNEovxos ’OAvpmiddos Bacreins “Hpns Apyeins, t) oTeupaort kai Ovcdvowwe 
TPOTN EKOTHNTEV TEPL Klova pakpoy avacons. 

°° Id. Protrept. 4. 40 P. ro rhs Sapias “Hpas (dyadua), ds pnow ’AeOdAL0s 
mporepov pev nv avis, votepoy b€ emi Ipoxéous apxovtos avdpravroeidés 
eyevero: So also Callimachus in Eus. Praep. Lv, 3. 8. 
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*7 Archaic statue of Hera at Samos: Paus. 7. 4, 4 €ore yap 6 dvdpos 
Epyov Aiywnrov Spididos tov EvkdeiSov. Eus. Praep. Lv. 3. 8 “Hpas be 
kat Sapror Evdwov cixov edos, Ss hnot KadXipayos, 

oma Spidikdov epyov evEoov, ad ent reOn@ 
Onvare yAvpavev aoos haba cavis. 

Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 41 P. rd 8€ €v Sau tis “Hpas Edavoy cpiry 
TH Spiros rod Evkdeidov memomobar “Odvpmixos év Sapsakois ioropet: 
cf. Lactantius, quoted °° 4, 

* Paus. 2.17, 4 70 6€ dyadpa tis “Hpas emit Opdvov Kabnrar peyeber péya, 
xXpvaovd pev Kai eheartos, ToAvk\eitou dé epyov* emreats b€ of oteavos Xdpiras 
éxav kal “Qpas eretpyaopevas Kal TOY xeLpOv TH péev Kaprov éper poids, TH dé 
okymtpov .. , Koxkvya Oe ext TS oKNTTpPw Kabnabai Gact, éeyovtes TOV Aia, dre 
pa mapbevov THs “Hpas és rovrov tov GpyiOa addaynvar thy dé Gre matyyov 
Onpaca . . . Neyerar O€ mapeotyKevar 77 “Hpa texyn Navkvoovs adyadpa“HBzys, 
eXepavtos Kal ToUTO Kal xpucov, 

* Schol. Theocr. /d. 15. 64 kai map’ ’Apyeious of péytota tev “EXAQvev 
Tiw@or THY Oeov TO Gyadpa THs "Hpas ev TH va@ KaOnpevoy ev Opdvm tH xeiph 
EXEL TKITTPOV Kal ET AVT@ KOKKVE, 

100 Anthol. Planud. 4. 216: 

‘Opyeios TlodvKNertos, 6 Kal povos dpupacw “Hpav 
aOpnoas Kal donv cide TUTMOdpLEVOS 

Ovntois Kaos ederEev Gov Béepis’ ai & wd KoATOLS 
dyvwoto poppai Zynri dvdacodpeba. 

100 Max. Tyr. Doss. 14. 6 "Hpav eerEev Apyelous TodvKdertos Aeuxw@Aevor, 
eeharrénnxuy, evaruy, eveimova, Baorixyy, iSpupevny em xpvaod Opdvov. 

72 Tertullian, de Corona 7 Iunoni vitem Callimachus induxit. Ita 
et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum subiecto pedibus corio leonino 
insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni. 

103 Martial 10. 89: 

Iuno, labor, Polycleite, tuus et gloria felix 
Pheidiacae cuperent quam meruisse manus. 

4 Dio Chrys. Or. 1, p. 67 R. yuvaixa everd) Kai peyddny, €oOyre evki 
KeKOTLNLEVHY, OKITTPOV Exoveav, Orolay pddiota THY “Hpav ypapovav ro dé 
mpocwnmov padpoyv 6wov Kal oEemvor, 

15 Anthol. Gracc. 5, Erotica 94 "Oppar’ exes “Hpns, MeAiry. 

1% Boa@ms métma “Hpn: Hesych. Bodms peyadopOadrpos. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec. 36 Booms 6 roiutns Tov peyaddpOadrpoy (A€eyer) cf. Varro, 
de Re Rust. 11. 5 Novi maiestatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque 
magna, ut... boopin. 
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ATHENA. 


THE meaning of the name remains unknown, and the 
different attempts of philologists to explain it and to base 
different theories as to Athena’s origin on their explana- 
tions need not be here discussed. The word varies slightly, 
but the form ’A@jvy appears to be as old as any; hence comes 
the feminine plural Athenae, the name of the Attic city, and 
-AOjva Arades ©, the name of a place in Boeotia®; then by 
a reverse process the Attic city gave to its tutelary goddess 
the longer name ’A@nvaia, properly an adjective denoting the 
goddess of Athens. That this longer form is common in 
Homer is a sign of the great antiquity and celebrity of the 
Attic cult. 

As in the earliest times we find the worship of Athena 
in very various parts of the Greek world, we can conclude 
that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the ‘ Achaean’ 
period, and originally worshipped also by the Dorian and 
Ionic tribes, or adopted by them in their new settlements. 
This very antiquity and her singularly Hellenic character, 
which is scarcely tinged at all by any discoverable Oriental 
influence, are reasons that are strong against the theory that 
in Athena we have a disguised Oriental goddess imported 
from anterior Asia. As illustrations of the universality of her 
cult we have the testimony of Homer and many of the heroic 
legends, and the records” of local cults afford ample proof. 

a Cf. many other similar forms of from the local cult; it is possible that 
town-names in the Greek world: Alal- such names as Thespiae, Syracusae, are 


comenae, Potniae, Eleutherae, Apellae, derived from forgotten cult-terms. 
which illustrate the origin of the city > Vide Geographical Register. 
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Her worship was primeval in Attica, and it is here that we 
can best trace the primitive forms as well as the higher 
developments of her religion; in no other city of Greece 
was the character of her worship so manifold as at Athens, 
and in many of the demes, Colonus, Acharnae, Sunium, 
Phlye, special cults were consecrated to her, recognizing her 
under various aspects. At Sparta, before the Dorian inva- 
sion, there was the brazen house, or the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus, a name derived from the Mycenaean style of 
wall-decoration; and she continued to be the war-goddess, 
the goddess of the council, the law-court and the market- 
place, in the Lacedaemonian state. In Argolis we hear of 
her temple on Mount Pontinus and on the Acropolis where 
Acrisius was buried in her shrine. She protects the Argive 
heroes in the Theban and Trojan war, and the story and the 
cult of Diomed is interwoven with this Argive religion. One of 
the chief personages of ancient Arcadian worship was Athena 
Alea. The cults of Athena Napxaia in Elis and ’Apapiéa in 
Achaea reveal the more primitive aspects of her,and the same 
may be said of her worships at Mothone in Messenia and on 
the Megarid coast, while her cult-title Aiantis in Megara seems 
to have connected her there with the Achaean period. At 
Corinth we find the legend of Bellerophon and the yoking of 
Pegasos associated with the worships of Athena Xaduviris and 
Hippia; and the mysterious cult-title Hellotis was attached to 
her there. In North Greece, Thebes and Alalcomenae were 
famous centres of her worship; Athena Itonia protected the 
Boeotian league, and her name was the watchword of the 
Thessalians in battle. We find traces of Athena-cult in Phthi- 
otis, Pallene, Macedon, Abdera and Byzantium ; and probably 
before the time of Homer it had taken root in Ithaca and the 
western islands. There is record of its existence in Thasos, 
Lemnos, Samos and many of the Cyclades, in Crete, which was 
one of the countries that claimed to be the birth-place of the 
water-born goddess, in Cyprus, Carpathus and Rhodes. The 
last mentioned island, according to Pindar’s beautiful legend, 
stood only next to Athens in the favour of the goddess, the 
Rhodians having through carelessness in their first act of 
52 
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ritual offered dzvpa tepd, a sacrifice without fire’. On the 
coast of Asia Minor we have not far to look for the early 
traces of this religion. The Trojan women offer their prayers 
and a woven peplos to the goddess on their Acropolis, whom 
Homer and his contemporary Greeks identified with Pallas 
Athena, and whose cult doubtless belonged to the Mycenaean 
period. The legends concerning the heroes’ disastrous return 
and the consequent migrations of families attribute much of 
their troubles to the wrath of the Trojan goddess whose temple 
had been profaned by Ajax, and we have sufficient evidence 
afforded by the Locrian rites that are mentioned below of 
the early influence of this Asia Minor worship in the Greek 
world. Also it was from Troy that two widespread primitive 
types of Athena-idols, the type of the Palladion and of the 
seated goddess, were supposed to be derived. Her cult became 
predominant in the later kingdom and city of Pergamon, and 
it was established in very many of the coast cities, and in 
some inland settlements of Asia Minor, both north and south. 
It travelled to Sicily, Magna Graecia, and even to Spain; 
and the cities and places that are recorded as possessing it, 
numerous as they are, are probably far fewer than the actual 
sites of her worship. This religion was too old for its birth- 
place to be remembered, and none of these cities or places 
can be regarded as its original seat, nor can we trace anywhere 
any definite line of its diffusion. 

In dealing with the religious ideas of this worship, we find 
very few that are notably primitive or savage. The legend 
of the birth of Athena preserves some touches of a very early 
and rude imagination, such as the swallowing of Metis, and 
we have the record in Porphyry that at Laodicea human 
sacrifices were once offered to Athena?!*, but it is probable 
that the goddess to whom this ritual belonged was the 
semi-oriental Artemis. Also the story at Athens of the 
daughters of Cecrops, who were driven mad by the wrath 
of Athena, and who flung themselves down from the rock of 
the Acropolis has been with much probability interpreted as 
a legend of human sacrifice in her worship*; for we have other 


® Mommsen, /eortologie, p. 12. 
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evidence of the leap from a rock being part of such ritual 
in other Hellenic cults. The same primitive fact may be 
discerned in the Locrian rites of atonement with which they 
tried to appease the wrath of Athena on account of the 
outrage done to Cassandra. From early times till about the 
middle of the fourth century, maidens were sent yearly from 
Locris to the Trojan shore, wearing only a single garment 
and no sandals, and with their hair shorn, to become 
priestesses and handmaidens in Athena’s temple, where they 
performed secret rites by night. The first that were sent 
were met by the inhabitants and slain; their bones were 
burnt in a peculiar ceremonious way, and their ashes cast 
from a mountain intothesea!”. It is clear that this is no mere 
story of murder, but a reminiscence of certain piacular rites. 
But the Hellenic worship of Athena had long been purified 
from this taint of savagery, and it was only in certain harm- 
less ceremonials, such as the washing of the idol, that her 
religion preserved a primitive character. The Scholiast on 
Callimachus informs us that once a year the Argive women 
took Athena’s image and bathed it in the Inachus®, and 
Callimachus’ poem gives us a secular version of that religious 
act*, At Athens the image of Pallas was yearly escorted by 
the Ephebi to the sea-shore at Phaleron, and brought back 
to the city with torches and great pomp*. There can be 
little doubt that the object of the journey was to wash it 
in sea-water, just as Iphigenia in the play of Euripides 
takes the Tauric image to the coast under this pretext, 
saying that ‘the sea cleanses away all the ills of mortal 
life’? The image that the Ephebi escorted must have been 
the Palladion from the Attic court ézi [adAadi@; for it is 
called by Suidas and in the Attic inscriptions 7 TlaAAas *® », 
a name appropriate to the Palladion, but not applied to the 
idol of Athena Polias. And this view is confirmed if we 
combine the evidence given by the Attic ephebi-inscriptions 
with the legend narrated by Pausanias concerning the origin 


@ Possibly also the representation of Berlin, is an artistic motive drawn from 
Pallas bathing before the Judgement of the same source. 
Paris, on a fine fourth century vase in > [ph. Taur. 1193. 
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of the court. We may reasonably suppose that the image 
was washed in the sea at Phalerum to wipe off the stain of 
homicide, and that it was borne along with an escort of 
armed youths and brought back in a torch-light procession to 
commemorate the night attack of Demophon and the armed 
Athenians upon Diomed and the friendly Argives, when the 
Palladion was captured by mistake. We must then dis- 
tinguish this ritual from the Plynteria*, about which we are 
only imperfectly informed, but which clearly referred to the 
Athena Polias and the cult of Aglauros on the Acropolis. 
The name does not refer to the washing of the idol’—we do 
not hear that this ceremony took place at all on this occasion 
—but to the washing of Athena’s peplos and other apparel 
by the official women called the Loutrides or Plyntrides?4. 
The solemnity was mournful and mythically connected with 
the death of Aglauros, the story being that out of sorrow 
for her the women of Attica went for a year with unwashed 
garments**®' 8, The approaches to the temple were roped 
off, the idol was stripped of its raiment and muffled up, and 
the chief day of the feast was an unlucky one on which no 
important business could be done. It was this ominous day 
when Alcibiades returned from exile, and, as was afterwards 
believed, the veiled goddess turned her face from him?*?, 
Originally the ceremony of cleansing the idol and its robes 
may well have been merely part of a fetish-ritual, in which 
the fetish-object is washed, oiled, and clothed as though it 
were a living person; but it was almost certain to acquire 
a moral significance, and Artemidorus explains all such rites 
as necessitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or 
the images °. 

On the whole there is no other leading Greek divinity to 
whom so little of crude and savage thought attached as to 
Athena, and though the moral ideas in her worship did not 


* The word mAvvew properly refers in the Plynteria, which is not told us 
to clothes; the account given by though very probable, and was taken 
Mommsen (//eortologie, p. 429) of the down to Phaleron; he combines the 
Plynteria goes far beyond the evidence; Plynteria with the procession of the 
he assumes that the idol was washed Ephebi without warrant. 
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altogether advance so far as those in the worship of Zeus, her 
ritual was wholly free of impurity and orgiastic extravagance 
of any kind. In fact, as will be noticed later, we observe 
a purifying tendency in the myth to preserve the maidenly 
character of the goddess. We may note as another possible 
reason of the comparative purity of her legend and rite, that 
there is in it little or no physical symbolism, although writers 
both past and present on Greek religion have found a super- 
fluity of it. I have already tried to show the futility of any 
endeavour to deduce the whole of Athena’s characteristics 
and functions from any one original physical concept, for 
one may grant that she was originally a_ personification 
of air, earth, water or thunder, and yet maintain that she 
acquired the various traits of her moral or human character 
independently. And we need not discuss at length all the 
reasons for and against Welcker’s* theory that she was 
aether, and Roscher’s theory that she was thunder’, and 
Ploix’s theory that she was twilight®: for these various 
theorists refute each other sufficiently. Such discussion is 
blocked by the larger question, is there any proof that 
Athena, as a goddess of the Hellenic religion, ever was 
a personification of some part of the physical world? To 
answer this we may inquire whether this was ever the view of 
the Greeks of any historic period ; secondly, whether, in the 
hieroglyphics of ancient legend, or in the crystallized thought 
of ancient ritual, such an aspect of her is disclosed to us. 

The first inquiry is easier than the second. In no historic 
period of actual Greek religion was Athena ever regarded as 
a personification of any physical element. It is interesting on 
other grounds to know that Aristotle regarded her as the 
moon‘; but this view has nothing to do with the people's 
creed, and Greek philosophy was even more reckless than the 
modern science of mythology in interpreting the figures of the 


® Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 300. ch. 16: Minervam vel summum aethera 
& Ausfihrliches Lexikon, s. Athena. vel etiam lunam esse dixerunt: in a 
© La nature des diewx, p. 213. context where he is ridiculing the physi- 


4 According to Amobius, Adv. Gent. cal interpretation of Greek religion. 
Be 3 chy Auge ae Czverace Dez, 7. 
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Hellenic Pantheon. In the ordinary legend and worship 
there is no department of nature with which Athena was 
especially concerned, though she might be active on occa- 
sion in a great many, availing herself of her privilege as 
a leading Olympian. She showed men the use of the olive, 
but she was not therefore the earth that produced nor the 
dew or heat that nourished it: else we might have to say 
that Apollo was the personification of mephitic gas, because 
he taught men a particular mode of divination. 

At Mothone in Messenia we hear of a shrine of Athena 
“Avepotis™, but Athena was never regarded either by ancients 
or moderns as a wind-divinity, such as Aeolus or Boreas ; 
any powerful deity, as in the mediaeval religion any leading 
saint, could give or avert a wind as easily as the witch 
in Macbeth. If that temple, which appears by the legend 
to have been prehistoric, stood on a windy promon- 
tory, as it seems to have stood, then in that locality the 
goddess would be specially consulted on the matter of winds. 
All that the legend says is that this part of the coast 
was troubled by frequent tempests, until Diomed prayed to 
Athena, placed an image in her shrine, and gave her the 
title “Aveydris. He probably did all this because she was his 
tutelary goddess, not because she signified for him the blue 
ether or thunder or dawn and therefore might be more or less 
remotely connected with tempest. Again we hear of an Athena 
Napxata® in Elis; and those who resolve her into ether might 
say that this epithet refers to the numbing effects of frost 
beneath a midnight sky in winter; and those who say that she 
is thunder and lightning might derive it from the petrifying 
effect of the lightning-flash. If Napxata means the goddess 
who petrifies, this would denote the goddess who wore the 
gorgoneium in her aegis, and we need not go further for an 
explanation. But in the locality of Elis the people did not 
so translate the word, but told of a hero Napxatos, a son 
of Dionysos, who built a temple to Athena Napxaia. It is 
possible that here, as in many other instances, a fictitious 
hero has grown out of a misunderstood cult-name, or that 
on the contrary, Athena absorbed in this region the local 
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honours and title of a Dionysiac hero, whose name might 
have reference to the stupefying effects of drink*. 

Thirdly, in certain cults Athena has some obvious con- 
nexion with the water. In Strabo we hear of an Athena 
Nedovola, whose temple stood on the banks of the river Nedav, 
that flowed from Laconia into the Messenian gulf; and she 
was worshipped by the same name in the island of Cos”. 
And Athena Itonia at Coronea perhaps gave her name to the 
brook that flowed beneath the hill!°, which Alcaeus calls 
Kwpddwos, ‘the brook of the maiden, but which according 
to Strabo was called by the Boeotian settlers Kovdpios, a name 
that need have nothing to do with the goddess. But a lake 
Kopnota, and the worship of Athena Kopnota ', are mentioned 
by Stephanos as existing in Crete?; and a lake in Lydia 
is said by Eustathius to have given her the name T'vyaia. 
These facts give no proof at all that she was ever in his- 
toric or prehistoric times essentially a water-deity, though 
she may sometimes have been worshipped on the sea-coast 
as at Sunium, Calabria, and other places! }% #7, °", They 
merely illustrate how a local cult could give as well as owe 
a name to surrounding objects of nature, whether hill, river or 
tree. The sea-gulls about the rock might account for the 
curious name Ai@via!®, which attached to Athena on a crag 
of the Megarid coast, where possibly the goddess was in some 
way identified by the people with the bird, as Artemis was 
occasionally identified with the quail. But Athena is far less 
a water-goddess than Artemis, who much more frequently had 


® We have examples of both processes 
in Greek religion: e.g. Iphigenia de- 
veloped from Artemis, Peitho from 
Aphrodite; on the other hand Zeus- 
Agamemnon, Athena Aiantis*°». 

b Another illustration that has been 
given of the same point of view is the 
passage in Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 3. 23: 
quarta (Minerva) Iove nata et Coryphe, 
Oceani filia, quam Arcades Coriam 
nominant, et quadrigarum inventricem 
ferunt: the whole context shows an un- 
fortunate speculative attempt to apply 
the principles of logical division to 
mythology. If there is any genuine 


myth here, it is full of foolish confu- 
sion: Pausanias™” speaks of a shrine 
of Athena Kopia én dpous opupijs, near 
Clitor; and Athena sprang from the 
Kopug7) Atds. Hence came the mother, 
Kopugy. This may haye been the name 
of an Oceanid; or there may be here a 
faint reminiscence of Tritogeneia, or of 
the Homeric theory that Ocean was the 
origin of all things. We find partly the 
same confusion in the genealogy given 
by the author of the Ltymologicum 
Magnum*'', who makes Athena the 
daughter of Poseidon and the Oceanid 
Koryphe. 
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to do with rivers and running water. Still more absurd would 
it be to say on these slight grounds that Athena was the 
watery thunder-cloud or watery blue ether. 

We have then to consider the evidence of the word 
Tpiroyevera*, a term occurring in poetry as early as Homer, 
and explained by many local myths, but scarcely found at all 
in actual worship '®*. That the name caused some embar- 
rassment even to the ancients, is indicated by the fictitious 
explanation of the grammarians that the word meant ‘ head- 
born,’ and the assumption of a Boeotian word Tptro meaning 
‘head. This word has no analogies in Greek, and is probably 
a grammatical figment. From the analogy of such words 
as Triton, Amphitrite, and the name Tritonis applied to 
a nymph, and Triton to rivers and lakes, we may believe that 
the root of the word means water. And from a passage in 
Aristophanes we can be fairly certain that the term Tputoyéveva 
meant for the ordinary Greek ‘ born near or from some kind 
of water.’ In the Lysistrate 1°°, the women call to Tritogencia 
to help them in bringing water, and the point of the mock 
invocation is clear. But the grammarians’ attempt to show 
that the word meant ‘head-born’ is of some interest, because 
in the first place it indicates that they did not see why in 
the nature of things the word should mean what it probably 
did, namely, ‘ born from the water’; and, secondly, that they 
regarded the word as of Boeotian origin. Accepting, then, 
the ordinary explanation of the word as meaning ‘ water-born,’ 
we have still toask why this name was given to her. Accord- 
ing to Preller it contains an allusion to the Hesiodic and 
Homeric theory that Ocean was the origin of all things. 
But why, then, were not all the divinities equally termed 
Tpiroyevets, just as they were named Otpaviwves ? 

A more far-fetched solution is that of Welcker’s”, who 
regarding Athena as the ether-goddess, explains the word 

® The article by F. Lenormant in the concludes that there was once a mon- 
Gazette Archéologique, 1880, p. 183, is strous Athena with fish extremities, 
full of wild symbolism. Onthestrength the sign of the crab alluding in some 
of the name Tprroyévera, and the rare dexterous way to the Moon and the 


sign of the crab on her casque and her Gorgon. 
worship at certain maritime places, he > Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, p. 312. 
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as ‘born from ethereal water,’ and sees in it an anticipation 
of a Heraclitean doctrine that light and water were cognate 
elements. But it is hazardous to interpret ancient cult- 
names through the medium of later philosophy, and it is 
first necessary to convince us that Athena was a personifica- 
tion of ether. Scarcely more convincing is Roscher's inter- 
pretation, which is devised to suit his theory about the 
thunder-cloud, that Tritogeneia denotes the goddess sprung 
from the far western watery limit of the world. He adds by 
way of confirmation that thunder-storms in Greece come 
generally from the West. One would like to know, however, 
from what meteorological report this latter observation is 
made: also where the proof is that ‘ Trito’ ever in Greek had 
this fanciful geographical sense, and finally whether there is 
any valid reason for supposing that Athena was the thunder- 
cloud at all; for Roscher’s interpretation of the doubtful 
word only meets the case if this last point is conceded. 
At the best any explanation of Tprroyéveca can only be 
probable; and the most probable appears to be that it was 
a cult-name that spread from Thessaly or Boeotia, Athena 
having been in prehistoric times worshipped in locali- 
ties of those countries by water of that name. For the 
ordinary Greek associated the word usually with this part 
of Greece or with Libya: the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius mentions three rivers called Triton, one in Boeotia, 
one in Thessaly, and one in Libya, and it was in the Libyan 
that Athena was born !*4, When Pausanias is describing 
the ruined temple of Athena at Alalcomenae in Boeotia he 
mentions as near it the small winter-torrent named Triton, 
and implies that according to the popular belief this stream 
was really the place of her birth, and not the Libyan river ’® °, 
Again, when he speaks of the altar and worship of Zeus 
Aexedtns, ‘the God in child-bed’ at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
he gives the local legend that Athena was born there, ‘and 
they call the fountain Tritonis, appropriating the legend of the 
river Tritonis !*‘.’ The first of these passages in Pausanias 
shows that for him, as for Aeschylus '®8, ‘the river Triton’ 
meant properly the Libyan stream; and the second implies 
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that the Arcadians at Aliphera merely appropriated the 
Libyan legend. In this case, as in their legend of the birth 
of Zeus already noticed, we may suppose that, proud of 
their aboriginal antiquity, they were jealous to assert their 
country’s claims to be the birth-place of Hellenic divinities. 
Now the belief which the passages just quoted express that 
Libya was the land with which the name Tpiroyévera was 
properly associated, is quite consistent with the theory that 
the term came into vogue first from Boeotia. For it is prima 
facie absurd that Homer should have called the goddess Tpiro- 
yeveca because of her association with a river in Libya: but he 
may well have given her this name because of the celebrity 
of her worship at Alalcomenae, where this was a sacred title 
arising from the stream Triton that flowed near her temple *. 
It would appear from Homer that for the North Greeks the 
title “AAaAkouernts *A@jvn had an especial sanctity, and the 
no less famous worship of Athena Itonia flourished not far 
from this stream’. The fame of these two worships may 
have spread the name Tpuroyévera over the rest of Boeotia, 
and then it may have been carried by the settlers of Cyrene, 
some of whom were mythically connected with the Minyae and 
Thebes, to their new city in Libya; and it is evidently from 
Cyrene that the tale of the Libyan Athena ‘ Trito-born’ was 
diffused over the Greek world. For it is clear from Herodo- 
tus’! that the colonists found among the Libyans a worship 
of a goddess who was served by armed maidens and who was 
probably of a warlike character. This and her maidenhood 
suggested to them to identify her with their own goddess. She 
was also apparently a water-divinity like the Syrian Atergatis, 
or—as the Cyrenaic Greeks may have expressed it—a daughter 
of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis*. Whether the lake or 
river already had some Libyan name that recalled to the 


* Cf. the name of a fountain in Arca- 
dia—’AAadxopeveias myn Paus. 8. 12. 7. 

» So closely associated was this par- 
ticular stream with Athena that there 
was an ancient tradition of a city that 
once existed on its banks, named ’A@jvar 
—Strabo, 407 of 5’ EAevaiva kai AOjnvas 
mapa tov Tpitwva noTapcy (vTeddpBavov 


oixeto@ar)— founded, according to the 
legend, by Cecrops, when he ruled 
Boeotia, and afterwards swallowed up, 
This seems like a fiction of the Athen- 
ians who recognized the great antiquity 
of Athena’s worship on the Triton and 
desired to connect their own with that 
river. ¢ Paus. 1. 14. 6. 
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colonists the name ‘Triton’ familiar to them in their own 
country, or whether, finding there a native goddess akin to 
Athena and worshipped by the water, they at once applied to 
the goddess and the water the names that were associated 
with Alalcomenae, is a question of slight importance. In either 
case the Greco-Libyan Tritogeneia would be an offshoot of 
the Boeotian®. We may even believe that if any country was 
associated with any legend of Athena, the name Tritonis or 
Triton would tend to attach to any lake or river there: as 
for instance we hear of a Tritonis in Pallene, the land of the 
Gigantomachy 1®*; and when a city or locality claimed to 
be the birth-place of the goddess, a lake or river of this name 
would probably be found in the neighbourhood, from a desire 
to emulate Alalcomenae. Or the process may have been the 
opposite to this: in many parts of Greece water may have 
been so named from an old word that at any early time had 
disappeared from the ordinary language: then, when the river 
Triton and the worship at Alalcomenae had given rise to 
a celebrated sacred name of Athena, other localities would 
associate themselves with the legend of Athena where this 
common name for water occurred. To the instances already 
given others may be added; the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, claimed that Athena was born from Zeus 
in their land in the sources of the river Triton, and was there- 
fore called Tritogeneia, and the historian declares that there 
still existed a temple of this goddess by the fountain of the 
Cretan stream?°!, And we may suppose that the legend of 
Tritogeneia prevailed at a remote time in Achaea, where the 
city Triteia was associated by the local myth with Triteia 
a priestess of Athena, daughter of a certain Triton ; probably 
the priestess was none other than Athena herself 1°”. It may 
be that occasionally the title suggested some connexion with 
Poseidon ; on the Acropolis of Pheneos in Arcadia, Pausanias 
found aruined temple of Athena Tpirwria, and on the same spot 
a bronze archaic statue of Poseidon Hippios; the legend said 
that the latter had been dedicated by Odysseus, who came to 


* This is more or less the view briefly suggested by C. O. Miiller, Orchomenos, 
P- 355- 
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this neighbourhood in quest of some horses which he had lost 
and which he found again there!®™. Pausanias does not 
suggest that there was any local connexion between the 
worship of Athena and Poseidon. But it is possible that 
the presence of Poseidon’s statue suggested the title of 
Tritonia for the goddess. 

In no part of actual Greek religion was there any connexion 
between Pallas and Poseidon that points to an original affinity 
of character. Where their cults existed side by side, as on 
the Acropolis at Athens, at the deme of Colonus and possibly 
at Sunium, at Troezen, Sparta, Asea, and probably Corinth ", 
we may suppose that in some of these places there had been 
a final reconciliation of two cults that were often in conflict at 
first. To say that the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
Attic land is a symbol of physical changes, an allusion to the 
sea encroaching or the sea receding, is very plausible but 
untrue: we have the analogy of the contest between Helios 
and Poseidon at Corinth, where the physical explanation 
appears even more natural and likely: but we know it to be 
wrong; for in the first place the territory in dispute between 
the two divinities was Acrocorinthus, a height which 
never in the memory of any Greek had been flooded or 
threatened by the sea, and secondly we have abundant 
evidence of the prevalence of a very ancient Helios-cult at 
Corinth, which paled before the later Ionic worship of 
Poseidon. No doubt there were physical reasons why 
Helios and why Poseidon should be worshipped at Corinth ; 
but the Corinthian legend of this strife, the Delphic legend of 
the contest of Apollo and the Python, of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod, the Attic legend of the rivalry of Poseidon and 
Athena, and many other similar theomachies, probably all 
contain the same kernel of historical fact, an actual conflict 
of worships—an earlier cherished by the aboriginal men of 
the locality, and a later introduced by the new settlers. 
Athena was the older goddess of Attica, Poseidon the 
great god of the Ionians*: the strife and the friendship 


“ Vide Revue des Etudes grecques,  Attigue, R. de Tascher. A view which 
1891, pp. 1-23; Les cultes Loniens en is the exact opposite of that taken in 
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between the two deities on the Acropolis may have been the 
religious counterpart of the conflict and union of the old 
Attic and Ionic elements of the population. 

It is interesting to note how the compromise with the new 
religion was there carried through. The older cult was too 
strong to suffer displacement: Poseidon ranks below Athena 
in the Attic religion. But he is reconciled and made of kin 
to the Athenians by a sort of adoption. Erechtheus was 
a figure that personified the ancient birth and growth of the 
State; and his cult was the heart of the city’s life. Before 
the Erechtheum was an altar of Poseidon on which men sacri- 
ficed also to Erechtheus. The god also is present in more 
than one vase representation at the mystic birth of Erich- 
thonius, the ‘double’ of Erechtheus, as a sympathetic observer ; 
lastly, by a bold fiction, he is identified with Erechtheus*, and 
the Boutadae, an agricultural clan who had probably already 
been charged with the worship of the land-hero Erechtheus, 
acquired the new priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, which 
they maintained throughout the history of Athens '7*3-4, 
Thus, as Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius is in a 
mystic sense the child of Athena, the worship of Poseidon is 
justified by affiliating him also to the goddess: and we can 
illustrate this process of adoption by the myth about the intro- 
duction of the worship of Asclepios and Dionysos. Moreover 


at Athens, for the mention in Homer of 
a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, 
‘richest of mortal men, who owned 
mares that Boreas loved’ (/7. 20. 222), 
is too doubtful to be called evidence. 
If Erechtheus was the old agricultural 
god or hero of Attica, who afterwards 
lent his name to Poseidon, we can 


the text appears to be held by Miss 
Harrison in ALythology and Monuments, 
p. lix: ‘Poseidon had been in all pro- 
bability established in Athens long 
before Athena came. One of the names 
of the great Ionian sea-god was Erech- 
theus,’ cf. Ixxvii, &c. I regret that I 
cannot find her arguments convincing. 


We do not know when Athena came to 
Athens; it is more reasonable to believe 
that there never was an Athens so called 
without Athena; and the fair interpreta- 
tion of all the evidence is that she 
was there very long before Poseidon 
came. Nor is there any evidence that 
Poseidon was ever called ’Epex@evs in 
his own right or anywhere else except 


understand why he should be buried, 
as Dionysos and Adonis and other di- 
vinities of vegetation were; but why 
should he be buried, if he were Posei- 
don? 

® Vide Hesych., Epex@eds Mooeday év 
*AOnvas: Lycophron,158, 431; Apollod. 
35 Lb GAO 7) loceLoare 
’Epex Get, cf. 111. 805 ; Strabo, 9, p. 397. 
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the traditions that made Poseidon the father of Theseus and 
of Eumolpus seem to reveal him as an alien and immigrant 
god. For the Eumolpidae were regarded as an alien clan from 
North Greece bringing a new cult; and that there attached to 
this legend the consciousness of a rivalry between Pallas and 
Poseidon is shown in the strange fragment from Euripides’ 
Erechtheus: the Attic king sacrifices his daughter to gain 
the victory over Eumolpus, saying, ‘ Eumolpus shall not plant 
on the city’s foundations, in place of the olive and the golden 
gorgon, the upright trident, nor shall it be crowned with 
chaplets by the Thracian people, and Pallas nowhere be held 
invhonour 6s, 

The joint cult of Pallas and Poseidon at Colonos, ‘the land 
of fair steeds,’ where Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia 
were worshipped at a common altar !78, is the most noted 
instance in the land of Attica of this union of divinities. 
Welcker curiously* explains this as though she borrowed 
this name from Poseidon, because of that natural connexion 
of hers with water expressed in the name Tpuroyévera, and as 
though the latter title had been displaced by Hippia. This 
seems in the highest degree improbable: his reasoning might 
lead one to expect that any of Poseidon’s appellatives could 
be casually used for the goddess, whereas this is the only one, 
besides Soter, that they have in common. Again, in the 
myths that explain Athena Hippia, there is rarely a reference 
to Poseidon. We read in Pausanias an Arcadian legend that 
makes no mention of Poseidon, but asserts that she won 
this name because she yoked horses to the chariot in her 
combat with Encelados in the battle of the Giants %?*. 
At Olympia, Athena Hippia shared an altar not with 
Poseidon but with Ares Hippios *°* In Attica men said that 
she had taught Erichthonius the use of the chariot »,and that 
though Poseidon, in that trial of their creative power which 
was to decide the issue between the two deities, had produced 
the horse with a stroke of his trident, Athena had yoked him 


* Gotterlehre, 2. 29t: ‘Hippia ist an p. 62 (Dindf.) év tn ’Axpomdr« dmicw 
die Stelle der Tritogenia getreten.’ THs Oeov 6 “EpexOeds yéypanta appa 
> Vide Aristides, Panathenaica Schol.  éradbvwr. 
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and bridled him. In the story of Corinth, the land of Poseidon, 
it was not the god but the goddess that bridled Pegasos or 
taught Bellerophon the art, and hence in Corinth she was 
worshipped as yaduviris °°. We may believe then that she was 
regarded as powerful in this craft entirely in her own right 
either as a war-goddess or as the most skilled divinity in the 
arts ; and as Poseidon, for independent reasons, was also called 
Hippios, it was natural that their worships should occasionally 
mingle. 

At Troezen we have the same legend as on the Athenian 
acropolis of the rivalry of the two divinities, and the same 
explanation readily occurs ; the reconciled divinities received 
common worship, Poseidon as Basileus, and Athena as Polias 
and Sthenias'7>. The titles themselves seem to show that the 
whole story is innocent of any physical symbolism, and has 
merely a political and historical sense. The association of 
Athena ’Ayopaia and [loceddév ’Aopadios® in the temple at 
Sparta!’74, and of Athena Soteira and Poseidon in the pre- 
historic shrine on Mount Boreion near Asea in Arcadia !7°, 
is obviously not based on natural identity or affinity of 
character; and in the monuments to be noticed later which 
bring Poseidon and Athena together, or which represent 
the latter with some badge that alludes to the water, no 
recondite physical reference need be sought ; these representa- 
tions may simply allude to the fact that Athena was some- 
times called Tritogeneia, that she was sometimes worshipped 
in the islands and by maritime peoples, and that her temple 
stood sometimes on the coast, or that her worship occasionally 
displaced or was reconciled with the cult of the sea-divinities. 

If there had been any general sense of a natural affinity 
between Athena and Poseidon, it would have been strange 
that neither in the temple nor the precincts of the temple of 
the sea-god at Corinth, the most famed place of his worship 
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*® Mentioned by Pausanias among 
other temples held in common at Sparta 
by divinities who had no close natural 
affinity one with the other. Such com- 
mon temple-holdings may often be ex- 
plained by a merely local coincidence of 
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worship or by the dedication of a deity’s 
statue for some special occasion in the 
temple of another, and have too often 
been used to prove this or that physical 
theory about the origin of Greek di- 
vinities. 
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in Greece, where common reverence was paid to so many 
divinities of Poseidon’s circle, is there any mention of Athena 
under any name®*. 

Other cult-names, found in different centres of her worship, 
that have been supposed to have had originally a physical 
sense, are “Adéa, “EAAawtis, "OpOadpitis, and "Oyya. The wor- 
ship of Athena Alea was in high repute in Arcadia'®; her 
temple at Tegea was built and embellished with sculpture 
by Scopas, and remains of great worth have in recent years 
been discovered there. We hear of a monument erected to 
her near Amyclae, and of her shrines at Mantinea and Alea ; 
and Pausanias gives many instances of the respect paid to her 
asylum. 

The usual explanation of the word is that it means mild 
warmth, as adea is used for a sunny corridor, and that it was 
derived from a root that is found in efAn; but this doubtful 
derivation would only have weight if we found anything in 
the rites or legends of Athene ’Adéa that corresponded to this 
conception. As regards the rites, we know nothing except that 
she was served by a boy-priest, and that games called ’A\eata 
were held in her honour. But the legend of Auge Heracles 
and Telephos is connected partly with Athena Alea, and is sup- 
posed by Welcker and Preller to contain some allusion to the 
powers of light. This physical interpretation, however, is in 
the highest degree doubtful and confused, and as usual is dis- 
covered by etymological speculation on names; and the only 
connexion between Athena and this Arcadian legend of the 
birth, exposure, and migration of Telephos is the fact that 
Auge was her priestess and incurred her wrath by bearing 
a son in her temple. Now, granting that possibly some 
forgotten solar or astral meaning lies hidden in the legend, 
we can easily see how Athena could be brought into the 
myth about these personages without having any part in 
this physical symbolism. Telephos, whatever his original 
function may have been, came to be regarded at an early 
time as a national hero, the leader of an Arcadian migration: 
it was necessary then that he should be patronized in some 


4 Vide Paus. 2. chs. I and 2. 
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way by one of the great goddesses of Arcadia, and so he 
was born in the temple of Athena Alea. At any rate, it 
is quite clear that the Arcadians in historical times did not 
consciously associate her with divinities of the sun or the 
moon or stars. In her own temple, which Pausanias describes, 
they grouped her with Asclepios and Hygieia, whose statues, 
carved by Scopas, stood close by the temple-image?* °. 
Among all the passages in Pausanias and other writers that 
refer to her this is the only one that gives us any clue as to 
the character of Athena Alea ; for it is clear that the goddess 
is regarded as having some relation with the divinities of 
health, and it may be that the title expressed this idea*. 
From the same point of view we may with some probability 
explain her relations with Auge; it may well be that the 
latter was more than a mere daughter of the ancient royal 
house at Tegea, and was in fact an aboriginal goddess of 
Arcadia, connected possibly with Artemis. But why, because 
the word means in some sense ‘light, was she necessarily 
the moon? It is true that she was put into a boat by a 
ruthless parent and sent over the sea, and perhaps savages 
living near the sea have imagined that something like this 
happens to the moon. But if a moon-goddess, why was 
Auge identified with a goddess of child-birth, and why did 
her most ancient idol possess the form of a kneeling woman 
supposed to be in the act of bringing-forth, so that the Tegeatae 
named Eileithyia Atyn év yévao.”? Very uncouth statues 
have been found a few years ago of this kneeling divinity‘, 
and if one such image was at any early period dedicated in the 
temple of Athena, this dedication, and the form of the image, 
and the desire to affiliate Telephos to some ancient goddess 
of the land, may have given rise to the aetiological myth 
of Auge bearing Telephos in the temple of Athena’. And 


® Or ’AAéa may have no character- © Vide Eileithyia, p. 614, note b. 
istic sense at all: Aleos was an abor- 4 The myth in its further course may 
iginal hero of this locality, and Athene also be aetiological: the Arcadian mi- 
may have taken his name in order to gration bears the worship of Auge across 
adopt him and his children; vide Paus. the sea to Mysia, and the myth tries to 
8. 4. account for Auge traversing the sea. 

> Paus. 8. 48, 5. Vide Aphrodite-chapter, p. 638, note a. 
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the goddess of child-birth would naturally be regarded as 
a ministrant of Athena Alea interpreted as Athena ‘Yy/e.a. 
For some interpreters of Greek religion, a goddess of child- 
birth is inevitably also a moon-goddess. But in the case of 
Auge, a cautious person might abide by the lower and 
terrestrial sense, which has the advantage of being vouched 
for by some ancient authority. At least we are safe in saying 
that Athena Alea, so far as she is known to us, reveals none 
of the traits of a goddess of light. 

Are these found in her worship as ‘EAd@ris at Corinth, 
where under this name she was honoured witha torch-race*"*? ? 
It has been thought by Welcker* to belong to the same root 
as Eidevia, or Eidnvia, a name attached to Athena at Meta- 
pontum in a worship connected by legend with Epeios or 
Philoctetes. The cult of Hellotis appears to have existed also 
at Marathon, and we might think that the epithet was here 
derived from the marshes®. Another explanation connects 
these cult-names with the root of céAas and ein, denoting 
warmth and light, as we hear of torches in the ritual of 
Athena Hellotis. The explanations given by the scholiast 
on Pindar 7* are instructive. He tells us that the games 
“Ed\AGtia were held at Corinth in honour of Athena Hellotis, 
and that a torch-race formed part of them; for when the 
Dorians took Corinth, a maiden named Hellotis took refuge 
in Athena’s temple ; the conquerors set fire to it and she 
perished in the flames; the angry goddess sent a pestilence 
and demanded a new temple and propitiation. Hence 
originated the temple and games to Athena Hellotis. We 
have here the common process of a myth being fashioned to 
explain a name or rite. The scholiast suggests the alternative 
explanation that the worship came from the marshes of 
Marathon. Others referred it to the legend that Bellerophon 
captured (€Aeiv) Pegasus near this temple at Corinth. 

The name EilaAevia is no less mysterious 7’. It appears in 
the present text of Aristotle in the form of “EAAnvia, a very 
intelligible epithet of the Hellenic goddess; but this must be 
due to a change made by a later copyist who found the word 
® Welcker, Grzechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 307. b Cf. "Agpotitn ev €dats. 
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unintelligible as Aristotle wrote it, for Aristotle’s own 
explanation proves that he wrote EiAevia or EiAnvia, since he 
derives it from efAew or efAetoOar in the sense of being cooped 
up in a place, and he tells a story about Epeios being kept in 
Metapontum against his will and founding the temple. The 
same explanation of EiAevia and much the same legend are 
given by the author of the Atymologicum Magnum, quoting 
from Lycophron, except that Philoctetes is the founder in this 
version. 

One thing that is made quite clear from all this is that the 
Greeks themselves were quite ignorant of the meaning of these 
words: so that it cannot help us to answer in the affirmative 
the more important question whether in any historic period of 
Greek religion Athena was regarded as a light-divinity. Nor 
can it much increase our belief that she had originally some- 
thing to do with the celestial lights. For even if the deriva- 
tion from oéAas were sure, the words may refer to the fire kept 
burning in her temple, or to the use of fire in the handicrafts. 
The temple of EiAevia at Metapontum seems to have been 
consecrated to the goddess of the arts, the legend recording 
that Epeios, the builder of the Trojan horse, raised it to 
propitiate Athena when she demanded from him the imple- 
ments of his work. The use and attribute of fire in some way 
connects her with her fellow-craftsman Hephaestos ; to find 
for it any non-terrestrial sense, we must travel beyond the 
limits of historic Greek religion. The most important of 
the torch-races at Athens were those run in honour of 
Prometheus Hephaestos and Athena, the divinities of the 
arts being honoured thus in the same fashion. It is safest, 
then, to consider that the fire of Athena refers usually to her 
arts or to her ritual*. Or Athena might possibly have 
acquired this name ‘EAAwris by taking over the ritual of some 
sun-worship indigenous in Corinth; and thus the name, even 
if we were convinced that it designated the goddess of light 


4 Note the passage in Aristides(Dind. | Rhodians in Pindar shows: cf. Plutarch 
I, p. 50): wal pi Kal éumupds ye Gua Quaest. Graec. 3, the priestess of Athena 
’AOnva Kal ‘Hpaictw yevopevos (Ardvu- called trexcavotpia, 67 Tovetrae TWas 


cos). The offerings to Athena were  @vaias Kal iepoupyias dworpotaious. 
usually €umupa, as the legend about the 
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and heat, need not have arisen from anything proper to the 
character of the goddess. But it is quite possibly non- 
Hellenic. Athenaeus and the author of the Atymologicum 
Magnum connect the name and the feast with Europa, and 
the latter writer suggests that a Phoenician name éAAoria, sig- 
nifying maiden, is the source of the word; and there seems some 
force in Baethgen’s theory* that Athena “EdAwris represents 
the Syro-Arabian goddess Allat, the Phoenician Elloti, who 
is elsewhere identified with Athena. Non-Hellenic elements 
in the early religion of Corinth have already been noted ; 
possibly the story of the maiden burnt alive in the temple 
preserves a vague reminiscence of human sacrifice by fire in 
the worship of Athena Hellotis, a rite derivable from Moloch- 
worship. 

The title “Avapia, which was once attached to Athena in 
Achaea, may have been derived from the association of her 
worship with Zeus “Apdpios, and need not in the first 
instance have been applied to her as a goddess of the bright 
sky. Even as an appellative of Zeus the term seems to have 
lost its physical sense at a comparatively early period ”. 

Other arguments for interpreting Athena as originally a 
goddess of the light, or of the moon, are slender enough. The 
curious view attributed to Aristotle, that she was a personal 
form of the moon, appears also in a passage, that is scarcely 
meant to be taken seriously, in Plutarch’s rept rod spoodmov Tijs 
LYedyvys®. This only illustrates what any philosopher might 
possibly say, and uncritical physical explanations of the per- 
sonages of the Greek religion were common enough among the 
Stoics. According to Suidas the same view was held by the 
historian Istrus 1°" on the ground of some connexion between 
Athena and the Attic month, Tpitoyévera being connected 
with the third day of the month, and with the three phases of 
the moon; but no serious argument could be derived from 
such philology. 

Of still less value for the purpose of this theory are the 
arguments drawn from the worship of Athena ‘Ofvdepxijs at 
" Beitrage zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, p. 59. b Vide Zeus 7", p. 43. 
© P. 938 b SeAnvny “AOnvay Aeyouerny Kal ovcar. 
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Argos and ’O@adyiris at Sparta, epithets referring to the 
‘keen-eyed’ goddess***4. The legends about these cults 
show no trace of any belief that the ‘eye’ was the eye of 
the sun or moon. The piercing brightness of the eye is 
part of the purely human conception of the goddess ; and 
has nothing more to do with celestial phenomena than has 
the languishing eye of Aphrodite. And it is probable that 
‘Opdadpiris and ’O€vdepxiyjs are cult-names derived from the 
appearance of the idols, which may have had the same yAavxa 
éupata as were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens. 
The light-blue flashing eye seemed to Cicero to belong to the 
artistic ideal of Minerva?+. The explanatory legends would 
arise naturally from the cult-names themselves. 

Actual evidence then of this lunar theory from ritual and 
worship does not exist*; and the archaeological facts that 
Welcker quotes in support of it are quite trifling: for instance, 
a black-figured vase, on which Athena is depicted wearing 
a peplos embellished with stars, or certain coins of Athens 
showing the head of Pallas on the reverse and the owl with 
the crescent-moon. But the star pattern on the peplos is 
a mere mechanical device, and the crescent with the owl 
tells us nothing about the character of the Pallas on the other 
side of the coin, and may be merely a symbol of the bird of 
night. To say that it expresses the belief that Pallas was the 
moon-goddess” is to contradict all the overwhelming negative 
evidence derived from the monuments and the literature of 
the fifth century. 

It may be asked, why did this belief arise in certain later 
writers of antiquity, if there was nothing in native Greek 
literature cult or art to support it? It might naturally 
have arisen from the @coxpacia of the last three centuries 


® Some conclusions have been drawn perhaps resembling Athena only in her 


from the identity which two scholiasts 
assert (Schol. 77, 2. 722; Schol. Soph. 
Phil. 194, 1326) of Athena and Chryse 
the Lemnian goddess. But Chryse, in 
spite of her name, is not proved to have 
been a moon-divinity ; and in any case 
she may have been a foreign goddess, 


warlike or maidenly character. 

b This view of Welcker’s about the 
meaning of the crescent on Attic coins 
has not yet been wholly abandoned ; 
M. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 121, maintains it still, but 
without any criticism, 
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B.C., that most unscientific tendency in Greek theory, and 
possibly from the confusion of Athena with Isis. Plutarch 4 
speaks of the temple of Athena in Sais, #)y kal "low vouicovow, 
and the goddess at Sais seems to have been conspicuous for 
her wisdom and purity. Now Isis was sometimes regarded 
as the goddess of the lower world, but more often as a 
moon-goddess, and Plutarch explains her ayaApara kepaoddpa 
in reference to the moon, and this lunar aspect of her is very 
obvious in the fervid descriptions of Apuleius ?. 

It is interesting to read Eusebius’ condemnation® of the 
theorists of his day, who were always translating mythic 
personages into physical facts, BeBiacuevov Kat ovK adnO7 
TOV pV0wY TOV KaAAwWTLCpLOY cionynodpeEvoL. 

The stronghold of the physical theory has always been 
the two myths of the birth of Athena and the slaying of 
the Gorgon. The treatise of the Stoic Diogenes Babylonius 
de Minerva, in which according to Cicero he gave a phy- 
siological explanation of the birth, separating it from 
myth‘, has not come down to us. We need regret it only 
because it might have been interesting to see whether he 
was more successful in the ‘ physiology’ of this matter than 
modern writers have been®. What chiefly puzzles the 
unprepossessed inquirer, as Mr. Lang has observed, is the 
pliancy with which the myth of the birth can be adapted 
to suit many different interpretations. Whether Athena is 
regarded as the thunder or the lightning, the aether or 
the dawn, she can leap from the head of Zeus with equal 
appropriateness. But let any one take whichever he pleases 
of these various hypotheses and then work it out rigorously 
through point to point of the myth, and he will stumble 
on hopeless inconsistencies. 

Now if, without any hypothesis to start with, one looks at 
the descriptions of the birth in the ancient poets and mytho- 


® De Isid. et Ostr. § 9- who says that Zeus hid the unborn 
> Metam. XI. 3. Athena in a cloud and then split it 
SIZ TAG IIT, Pry WF open with the lightning, is intended also 
a De Nat. Decor: Xk. te ait: no doubt to express a physical symbo- 


© The form of the myth given by _ lism. 
Aristocles (Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66), 
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graphers, one is soon assured that they are not conscious of 
using language that could be taken to convey any allusion to 
a thunderstorm or to any other of the striking phenomena 
of nature. If we notice first the more embellished recitals 
of the great event, we find some fervid lines in the Homeric 
hymn to Athena: she is born from the holy head of 
Zeus ‘holding the golden-gleaming weapons of war’; the 
gods stand astonished ‘as she springs from the immortal head 
brandishing her keen spear’; heaven and earth are troubled, 
the sea rises up like a wall, and the sun stays in his course: 
until she lays aside from her shoulders the godlike weapons, 
and Zeus rejoices. The poet does not mention thunder, which 
would be a strange omission if he were trying to give a highly 
imaginative picture of a thunderstorm in personal metaphor. 
Of far higher poetry is Pindar’s terse narrative, ‘when through 
Hephaestus’ arts and his bronze-bound axe, Athena sprang 
down the crest of her father’s head, and shouted with an 
exceeding great cry, and heaven and mother earth shuddered 
betore™ her? (O/29¥ 98). 

This is full of Pindaric splendour ; but where is the remotest 
allusion to a phenomenon of nature, unless whenever a deity 
is said to cry aloud with an exceeding great cry, the speaker 
must be supposed to mean only that it thundered? Later on 
Pindar records the legend that at the goddess’ birth Zeus 
snowed gold upon the Rhodians, who placed the miracle in 
their island and may well have explained their prosperity 
by saying that Zeus distributed largesse on the occasion. 
A lost poem of Stesichorus treated of this theme, as we 
are told by a scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1. 1310) that 
Stesichorus was the first who spoke of Athena springing in 
full panoply from the head of Zeus* 

‘In Lucian’s account the new-born goddess ‘leaps and 
dances a war-dance and shakes her shield, and brandishes 
her spear, and is filled with ecstasy”, but there is no accom- 
paniment of a storm. 

Even Philostratos, in his turgid account of the picture of 


® The scholiast was either ignorant of the poem of ‘Homer,’ or considered 
it as a later work. b @e@y Aradoyo., 8. 
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the ’A@nvas yovai*, fond as he is of finding remote allusions in 
his subjects and of searching after effective imagery, gives us 
hardly any meteorological phrases. He says, indeed, that 
her panoply was like the rainbow, but he fails to discover the 
secret. All the divinities are bidden to attend the birth, even 
the rivers and the nymphs, and they all stand astonished : 
Zeus pants with pleasure: even Hera shows no indignation. 

In the dry account of Apollodorus there is clearly no 
symbolism intended. 

I have dwelt at some length on this absence of any inten- 
tional second meaning in these accounts, because this is not 
made sufficiently clear in Preller and Roscher’s comments. 
In the frequent artistic representations of the scene a physical 
symbolism is still less easy to discover: and if we raise a ques- 
tion about the imagination of the average Greek, there is not 
the faintest sign that he ever associated a thunder-storm 
when it occurred, or the blue sky when the weather cleared, 
with Athena or Athena’s birth. 

It may be admitted then that these poetical descriptions 
do not consciously express the physical fact to which they 
have been supposed to allude. Therefore, to make them serve 
Preller and Roscher’s theory, we must regard their highly 
wrought phrases as mere survivals of an ancient poetical 
symbolic diction that did more clearly express it. 

But what traces are there of any primitive account con- 
taining this symbolism and becoming stereotyped? Homer 
knew that Zeus was the sole parent, but he does not dwell on 
the occurrence. Hesiod gives a rather full narrative which 
will be noticed in detail directly, and which is altogether 
destitute of the imagery of the Pindaric ode or the Homeric 
hymn: there is no reference to the axe of Prometheus or of 
Hephaestos, none to the leaping forth of the goddess in full 
armour and with ‘an exceeding loud cry. In fact the sym- 
bolical language on which modern theorists partly rely is not 
found before the date of the Homeric hymn. Have we any 
right, then, to say that the phrases in that hymn or in the 
Pindaric ode are a survival of an older symbolism, or that 


® [magines, 2. 27. 
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these poets were graced with a special revelation? It is more 
natural to say that, as the Greek imagination dwelt on the 
great epiphany of Athena, the poets tended to embellish it 
with the richest phraseology, to represent it as a great cosmic 
incident in which the powers of heaven and earth were 
concerned. 

The form in which Hesiod* presents the myth is the most 
instructive. He begins with the story of Zeus swallowing 
Metis, who is described merely as mActota OeGv eidviav ide 
Ovytav avOpérov. In this Zeus. was following the advice of 
Ouranos and Gaea, who warned him that Metis, who was 
then pregnant with Pallas, would bear after her a son who 
would be king over gods and men. Then Zeus, having per- 
suaded Mirus ‘ by means of subtle words, deposited her in his 
maw. It seems that Hesiod is alluding to some story that 
Zeus, by means of his subtle words, persuaded Metis to 
assume some form convenient for swallowing. According to 
a later legend she complacently took the shape of a fly. 
We hear nothing further of Metis, but Pallas Athena 
developed and sprang out through Zeus’s head, no doubt 
in the older story without her weapons. 

Now this very naive, and, on the face of it, primitive 
recital, is the great stumbling-block in the way of such 
theories as Preller’s and Roscher’s; for no sane interpreter 
can find any phenomenon in the natural world corresponding 
to this drama of the primeval ways of Greek providence. 
And only a person ignorant of primitive folk-lore would 
maintain the Hesiodic version to be later than that of the 
Homeric hymn and the Pindaric ode. The swallowing story 
is a jeu desprit of very savage imagination», and comes from 
a period older than the Olympian religion. But it does not 
follow that in the very oldest form of this particular Greek 
story Zeus swallowed Metis without a motive, or for no 
other reason than because it was such an act as might be 
expected from a savage god. The clue to a possible explana- 
tion of the growth of this strange tale is given by the word 

2 Theog. 886-goo. 
> Vide Mr. Lang’s chapter in Custom and Myth on Cronos, p. 53. 
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Metis. In what sense was this term used? As regards 
Hesiod himself, it is obvious that this name, personal as it 
is, connoted the abstract sense of thought, as he calls her 
‘the most knowing of the gods and men.’ But Preller refuses 
to believe that this was the original meaning, partly because 
the primitive language does not deal with philosophic or 
abstract terms, and the physical and concrete precede the 
immaterial and abstract. This latter dictum may be true of 
the gradual human development from the beginning of time; 
but to apply it off-hand to the earliest period of Greek life, 
and to maintain that, by the time that the Greeks had become 
a distinct race, their ideas and speech were still confined to 
the range of the physical and concrete, is hazardous enough. 
The data are of course very scanty, but what there is should 
be allowed its weight. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in the mythology of primitive or savage people one must 
not expect any metaphysical or abstract idea underlying 
the personification ; instances are rare, but are forthcoming. 
A very early pre-Homeric Greek was capable of imagining a 
being named ‘Counsel’ or ‘ Wisdom, as he was of imagining 
a deity called Themis or Charis or Nemesis. The various 
stages in this process in Greek religion of personifying ab- 
stractions may be afterwards noted. For the present the 
undoubted antiquity of Themis is sufficient proof that to 
the pre-Homeric Greek Mirus might be a vague being whose 
name meant little more than Thought ®. 

In the myths that mention her, it is as Thought or Counsel 
that she appears and operates; and Preller’s belief that in 
the earliest story she is a purely physical being, a divinity of 
the water, so that after all it may be interpreted as a cloud- 
myth or sky-myth, is quite baseless. In the ancient records 
she is nowhere said to be an Oceanid; and we have no right 
to say that she is a being of this element because there is 
a sea-nymph called by the adjectival name ’lévia, ‘the knowing 
one. The fact that in this earliest and half-savage form of 


“ Perhaps originally a Ge-Metis, as wisdom. In Hesiod it is Gaea who 
we hear of a Ge-Themis: the earth as helps Zeus against Cronos; in Apollo- 
the fount of oracles is the source of  dorus (1. 2, 1) it is Metis. 
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the legend Athena is the daughter of Metis is a sign that for 
these primitive mythopoeic Greeks their goddess was no mere 
personification of a part of nature, but was already invested 
with a moral and mental character, and especially with the 
non-physical quality of wisdom ; and of course her worship had 
long been in vogue, before it occurred to them to tell a myth 
about her origin. Again, her birth is assisted by Prometheus 
or Hephaestos ; if this detail belongs to the first period of the 
story we have another indication that Athena was already 
a goddess of the arts of life as she was associated with these 
divine artists. Lastly, the swallowing of Metis, inexplicable 
on any physical theory of the ’A@nvas yorat can be possibly 
explained from the other point of view. Suppose that Athena 
was already, before this story grew, the chief goddess of 
wisdom, as in the most primitive legends she always appears 
to be: and was also the maiden-goddess of war, averse to 
love: also the goddess that protected the father-right rather 
than the mother-right: and that then like all the other 
Olympians, whatever autonomy each one of them may have 
once enjoyed, she had to be brought into some relation with 
Zeus. Then upon these pre-existing ideas the Greek imagina- 
tion may have worked thus: she has abundant Metis, and is 
the daughter of Metis; she has all the powers of Zeus, and is 
the very daughter of him; and she has no feminine weakness, 
and inclines rather to the father than the mother ; therefore 
she was not born in the ordinary way; this might have 
been if Zeus swallowed her mother. Afterwards, as this 
swallowing-story gained ground, it received a new explana- 
tion, namely, that Zeus swallowed Metis to prevent her 
bearing any more children, as a son would else be born 
stronger than he. It seems very unlikely that this prophecy 
was part of the original story, leading up to the swallowing 
process ; for there would have been other and easier ways of 
cutting short the child-bearing career of Metis. But if the 
fact of Zeus swallowing her was already fixed in the imagina- 
tion, then the story of the prophecy, which was floating about 
the paths of various myths, would do passably well as an 
explanation. It could be taken over from the Cronos-legend 
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where it was much more in place, and it was used again in the 
drama of Peleus and Thetis, where it was perhaps an epic 
addition to the Thessalian myth which only told of their 
national hero winning Thetis on his own account ®. 

The above explanation is of course only given as a 
hypothesis: but it has the advantage over the other of 
being suggested by the most ancient form of the legend 
and the most ancient ideas concerning the goddess. 

The other myth that is supposed to prove that Athena was 
originally some physical power is the Gorgon-myth. We 
need not raise the question whether the ordinary Greek, 
when telling this story, was aware of its hidden physical 
meaning, or had the moon or the thunder-cloud in his mind ; 
for I believe no theorist has asserted or implied this. It is 
only asserted and generally believed that the story in pre- 
historic times had a meaning asa nature-myth. And Roscher 
maintains that the legend of the slaying of Medusa tells us of 
something which the primitive Greek believed to have hap- 
pened to the thunder-cloud, and Preller thinks that it conveys 
to us some ancient opinion about the moon, though ‘not the 
moon in its ordinary significance.’ We may admit or reject 
any of those physical theories, without modifying our view 
concerning the original nature of Pallas Athena. For there 
is no proof at all derivable from the legend as given in the 
most ancient authorities that she is essentially and directly 
concerned with the slaying of Medusa. Hesiod is our first 
authority, and he does not mention Athena’s presence or 
participation in the feat; nor did she appear in the represen- 
tations of Medusa’s death on the chest of Cypselus and the 
throne of Bathycles ; though some of the earliest vases show 
her standing behind Perseus as he flies. Perseus is one of 
her favourite heroes, and she may be there merely to encourage 
him, as she is interested in all heroic achievements. In fact, 


the story of her interest in 


® Vide Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, 2. p. 46. 

> Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. 
676, also thought that the Gorgon meant 
the moon, and so did Plutarch. It is 


Medusa’s death, and of her 


possible that in some of the late pic- 
turesque representations of the Gorgon’s 
head, the face is meant to have some 
faint resemblance to the face of the 
moon. 
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receiving the head from Perseus, is very probably an aetio- 
logical myth, invented to explain her wearing the Gorgoneum 
as a badge. Prof. Furtwangler, in his excellent article in 
Roscher's Lexicon on the types of the Gorgoneum in art, 
mentions the fact that this does not strictly appear in monu- 
ments earlier than the seventh century, and he doubts whether 
there is any earlier literary evidence than this that Athena 
wore it as a badge, or that it was ever used as an emblem 
of terror before the seventh century. For he regards the two 
passages in the //ad, the one in Bk. 11. lines 35~-36, where 
the Gorgoneum is mentioned on Agamemnon’s shield *, the 
other in 5. 741, where it is described as on the aegis of Athene, 
as interpolations though of comparatively early date. There 
are other reasons besides those which he urges against the 
claim of these passages to belong to the earliest form of 
the poem”. Still the passage in the eleventh book must have 
been worked into the //ad before the construction of the 
chest of Cypselus, for the artist who carved the figure of 
Agamemnon on this work appears to have been inspired by 
the Homeric description. In any case the view I have put 
forward about the reason of Athena’s association with Medusa 
is tenable, for we have evidence that the Gorgoneum was used 
as an emblem of terror and was worn by Athena at least 
as early as the seventh century B.c. And we have no trace 
of any earlier legend or cult in which Athena was called 
Topyopoves or Topyéms or brought into essential connexion 
with Medusa before she could have begun to wear her head 
as a badge on her breast. 

That the Gorgon was originally merely the double of Athena 
herself, personifying the darker side of her character, is a view 
held by O. Jahn° and recently maintained by Dr. Mayer 4 
It rests on no other evidence than that Athena and Gorgo 
have some relations with Poseidon, and that Athena was once 
possibly called Topyé—namely, in a passage in the Helene © of 
Euripides, 1315, of which the reading has been doubted. 


2 Topya BAooupoms éatepavwro, Ae- ¢ Annal. dell? Instit. 1851, p. 171. 
vov depkopern, wept 5& Accuds re bbBos Te. 4 Die Giganten, p. 190. 
»Vide Bergk, Leteraturgeschichte, © a 8 éyxe: Topyw mavomdos. 


p. 600. 
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If the reading were proved sound, we could regard the 
word as an abbreviation of Topyéms ; or we could say that 
the badge has been put for the goddess, as in the fragment 
quoted above from the Lvechtheus. Yopyéms would be a 
natural epithet of the goddess who wore the Gorgon’s head, 
which was originally given her by the early artists probably 
as an emblem of terror, because she was pre-eminently the 
war-goddess and the guardian of the city walls, on which 
similar emblems were sometimes hung. Thus we may 
explain the story that was told by the men of Tegea, a 
favourite city of the goddess, that Athena had given to their 
ancient king, the son of Aleos, a lock of Medusa’s hair, 
whereby the city became impregnable*. 

The epithet Topyodovos, which was never a cult-title, and 
the legend, recorded by Euripides b and not known to be 
earlier than the fifth century, that Athena herself had slain 
the Gorgon, might naturally have arisen from the constant 
occurrence of the Gorgoneum on her breast, and from the 
patriotic pride of the Athenians who desired to exalt the fame 
of their goddess and ignored the Argive legend of Perseus. 
A vase-painting of the fifth century’ has perhaps been rightly 
interpreted by Heydemann as the pursuit of Medusa by 
Athena. Another legend which obviously arose from the 
mere artistic representation said that Athena’s anger was 
kindled against Medusa because the goddess was jealous of 
her beauty ; but this story could not be earlier than the latter 
part of the fourth century, when Medusa’s countenance had 
become invested with an ideal beauty, and was no longer an 
image of mere physical terror. 

The aegis of Athena is another badge that has been 
supposed to allude to the thunder-cloud, but reasons have 
already been given against this supposition“, and in favour 
of the belief that in the Athena-cult it was regarded merely 
as a battle-charm, and was a sacred object that was used for 
the purification of temples and as an aid to childbirth . 


" Roscher interprets this as a kind of © Lenormant, Z£lite Cér. 1. 75, and 
‘thunder-magic’: vide Paus. 8. 47, 5. Arch, Zeit. 1868, p. 6. 
b Vide Eur. Jon 987. d Vide Zeus-chapter, pp. 97-100. 
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There appears, then, no evidence to convince us that Athena 
was ever worshipped merely as a nature-goddess, personifying 
or controlling a special part of the physical world. But it is 
also evident that at Athens she came into some contact with 
the earth-goddess, and acquired certain functions as a deity 
of vegetation. For in the first place, the epithets ’AyAavpos *® 
and Ildavépocos were sometimes attached to her 2°* 26 These 
are also the names of the daughters of Cecrops, who had 
been appointed to nurse the infant Erichthonios: the earth 
was his mother, and “AyAavpos and Ildvdpooos are natural 
descriptive titles of the earth-goddess, who certainly enjoyed 
an ancient worship on the Acropolis of Athens. To reconcile 
her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened that the 
latter goddess was given two of her titles, and there is no 
reason to say that originally Pandrosos and Athena were 
the same. These daughters of Cecrops, whether originally 
nymphs of the earth or forms of the earth-goddess, are 
brought into religious connexion with Athena in more ways 
than one. The Arrhephori or Hersephori®, the maidens 
trained in the service of Athena, and living near the temple of 
Athena Polias, ministered to her as well as to Pandrosos *°¢ 
And in the sacred rite which they performed for Athena, to 
whom they brought a mysterious offering by an underground 
passage from the temple of Aphrodite év Kyzous °, the fruits of 
the earth appear to have been in some way consecrated to 
her 4, Jn the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian ephebi took the oath of loyalty to the state, and 
thus the cult of Aglauros mingled with the city-cult of 
Athena Polias*. And the curious ritualistic law mentioned 


* Itis sometimes doubted whether the that Herse is an unreal personage de- 


word is “AyAavpos or “Aypavdos: both 
names could equally well refer to a god- 
dess or nymph of vegetation ; but there 
seems better authority for “AyAavpos, as 
the inscriptions only give this form: 
vide Corp. Ins. Gr. 7716, 7718, but 
ef. Steph. Byz. 
"EpexOnidos pags. 
» Miss Harrison’s view expressed in 
the Hellenic Journal of 1891, p. 351; 


VOL. I. 


*Aypavadn Spyos THs 


veloped from the title of the “Eponpépo, 
is probable enough. 

© In Mythology and Monuments of 
Athens (Harrison and Verrall, pp. xxxiv, 
XXxv) it is suggested, for good reasons, 
that the sacred things which the maidens 
carried in the box were little images of 
the young of animals (€pon)—oflerings 
to the earth-goddess to secure fertility. 

4 Different forms of the oath or 
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by Harpocration *° illustrates once more the close connexion 
between Athena and the earth-goddess or the earth-nymph : 
‘if any one sacrifices an ox to Athena, it is necessary also to 
sacrifice a sheep to Pandora, and this sacrifice was called an 
éziBo.ov. Pandora was a title of the earth-goddess; but 
Bekker proposes the reading [lavépéo for Havdeépa, which is 
a probable emendation, for we have no other mention of 
Pandora in Athena’s cult, and according to Aristophanes *° " 
the sacrifice to Pandora would be the first rather than the 
second act in ritual. This double offering of oxen and sheep 
on the Acropolis is mentioned in the //zad, and appears as 
part of the Panathenaic festival on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The bull and the cow, sheep, swine and goat are animals 
naturally offered to the agricultural goddess, and these were 
all sacrificed to Athena, the goat being usually tabooed but 
chosen as an exceptional victim for her annual sacrifice on 
the Acropolis™’. The familiar serpent of Athena, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have 
been a symbol of the ancient earth-goddess, whose worship 
was merged in that of Athena ; and we may support this view 
by the legend of the Kuypefdns ddis, the serpent that was 
driven out of Salamis and entered the service of Demeter, 
the later form of Gaia *. 

These then are some of the reasons for supposing that the 
worship of Athena at a very early date absorbed many of the 
rites and ideas proper to the very ancient worship of Gaia in 
Attica’; and this could happen without an original affinity 
of nature existing between the two goddesses but through 


different parts of it are given by Pollux 
and by Plutarch?°*. According to the 
former the formula was, ‘I will not dis- 
grace the arms entrusted me, I will not 
desert my comrade, I will defend the 
temples and holy things of the land alone 
and with others, I will obey the estab- 
lished ordinances. . Plutarch’s 
formula includes some curious words 
referring to the maintenance of agricul- 
ture, an oath appropriate enough in the 
worship of the earth-goddess. 

* Strabo, 393. Similarly, the Apolline 


religion may have dispossessed a worship 
of the earth-snake at Delphi, where Gaia 
and Ge-Themis had reigned before 
Apollo, and religious atonement con- 
tinued through later times to be made 
to the Python. 

» This is also the opinion forcibly 
expressed in Mommsen’s /Zeorsologie, 
pp. 5, 9, 10, and this is the least assail- 
able part of his theory, which sometimes 
carries the physical interpretation of 
the Erechtheus-worship far beyond the 
evidence. 
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external historical causes. It is noticeable at the same time 
that none of the savage or cruel ritual commonly practised in 
primitive earth-worship to ensure fertility was ever associated 
with Athena. This agricultural character of hers is entirely 
at one with her civilizing function ; according to Aristides ® it 
was she who taught men the use of the plough, and the 
rhetorician could have appealed to certain cults and cult- 
names to support his statement. He mentions the functionary 
called Bov@yns, ‘the ox-yoker, as belonging to the service 
on the Acropolis; and we are told by Aeschines that the 
priestess of Athena Polias was taken from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. According to a scholiast on Lycophron *, 
an Athena Boarmia, the yoker of oxen, was worshipped 
in Boeotia?. 

Lastly, the details given us about some of the ancient festivals 
at Athens, the TAvyryjpia, the *Qaryoddpia, and the religious rite 
of the [Ipoyapiornpia, afford many illustrations of the primitive 
agricultural life of Attica under the patronage of Athena. And 
we see how naturally her worship touches at many points with 
that of Demeter Persephone and Dionysos. 

The ?Qoyogdpia, about which we hear something from 
Athenaeus and Hesychius, appears to have been a ritual 
performed in the worship of Athena Sciras at Phaleron. 
‘ Aristodemos tells us that at the feast of Exippa there was 
a running-contest of youths at Athens: and they ran having 
in their hands a vine-spray with grapes, and the course was 
from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena Sciras*.’ This 
is the statement of Athenaeus”’?!. According to Hesychius, 
the spot at Phaleron* where the temple of Athena Sciras 
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@ Vol. I. p. 20 (Dindorf). 
> Cf. the epithet TavpoméaAos attached 


white chalk rock, and according to 
Strabo (393) the ancient name of Sala- 


to Athena. 

¢ Aristodemus appears to have con- 
fused the =«ppa with the Oschophoria ; 
the latter could not have been part of 
the former festival, as they were held at 
different times of the year. 

4 The temple at Phaleron may haye 
been an offshoot of the temple and 
worship of Athena Sciras on Salamis?"°. 
Most probably the name refers to the 


U 


mis was Sxpas. ‘These are the only two 
temples of Athena Sciras that can be 
proved to have existed. The supposed 
temple of Athena Sciras at Skiron on 
the sacred way to Eleusis has been 
shown by Prof. Robert, after a careful 
examination of the evidence, to be a 
fiction (Athena Skiras und die Skiro- 
phorien, Berlin). The best authorities 
are silent concerning it 77*, and it is only 
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stood was called the Oschophorium. That this rite in honour 
of Athena had a Dionysiac character may have been one 
reason that gave rise to the legend in Plutarch *, who refers 
its institution to Theseus and Ariadne. Perhaps the epithet 
Kiooaia, by which Athena was known on the Acropolis of 
Epidauros”, may also refer to some conjunction of Athene 
and Dionysos. The zpoxapiorijpia, if the records are correct, 
reveals this agricultural character of the goddess still more 
clearly. According to Suidas, ‘at the end of winter, when the 
ear was beginning to grow, all the magistrates of Athens 
sacrificed to Athena, and the sacrifice was called zpoyapioryjpia : 
Lycurgus in his speech on the priestly office speaks of “the 
most ancient sacrifice commemorating the return of the 
goddess, and called mpoyapiorypia*.”’ The 
must refer to the return of Persephone, yet no doubt Suidas 
is right in connecting the sacrifice with Athena, for his 
statement is confirmed by the author in Bekker’s Anecdota™ ; 
Lycurgus only gives the occasion or season of the sacrifice 
to Athena, namely, ‘the resurrection of Persephone,’ that is, 
the sprouting of the corn. 

During the feast of the Plynteria, the festival of Athena 
which has been already described, it was the custom to bear 
through the streets a string of figs, a ceremony called 


dvodos THs Oeov 


mentioned by Pollux ?’*7 and by Eusta- 
thius (Od. 1397. 10), both drawing from 
the same source, probably Suetonius 
mepi madiav; and it is mentioned by 
them as a resort of gamblers who played 
dice there. The statement is in itself 
incredible; Stephanus of Byzantium 
speaks only of the place called Skiros 
as a haunt of these bad characters, but 
does not mention any temple of Athena 
Sciras there; it is probable that Sue- 
tonius has confused the name of this 
place on the Eleusinian Way with the 
name of the temple at Phaleron. Prof. 
Robert further tries to show that there 
is no sufficient authority for connecting 
Athena Sciras directly with the Skiro- 
phoria or Skira festival at all: the 
scholiast on Aristophanes *’*', who is the 


only writer who explicitly connects her 
with it, admits that others regarded the 
Skirophoria as a festival of Demeter and 
Kore: his own opinion, and the more 
doubtful statement of Photius *’**, weigh 
little against the authority of Lysima- 
chides, whom Harpocration quotes *"*?, 
and who nowhere speaks of Athena 
Sciras in his account of this festival, but 
only of the priestess of Athena Polias who 
took part in the procession. The Skiro- 
phoria had certainly some connexion 
with Demeter and Persephone *7"',* 1"; 
and it appears that Athena Polias played 
her part in this as in other ceremonies 
connected with the divinities of vegeta- 
tion. 
» Theseus, 23. 
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“Hyntnpta *i; and the cultivation of the fig-tree, elsewhere 
regarded as a gift of Demeter to Phytalos*, appears to 
have been here attributed to the teaching of Athena. 

But no art of cultivation is so closely bound up with the 
ancient Attic worship of Athena as the cultivation of the 
olive. No reason need be drawn from symbolism, such as 
Welcker attempts, or any other esoteric source to explain this; 
the produce of the olive-tree had an almost religious value for 
the men of Attica, and the physical side of Greek civilization 
much depended on it; also the wild olive grew on the 
Acropolis, the chief site of her worship. Therefore its cultiva- 
tion was naturally considered as the boon of Athena to the 
people of the land, just as the other agricultural and civic arts 
of life were imputed to her. And the discovery of the olive 
furnishes a theme to one of the very few myths in Greek folk- 
lore that are really myths of creation ; for Athena is supposed 
not only to have revealed the use of the olive to man, but to 
have created it *4, whether on the Acropolis or at Academia, 
or according to Euripides in Salamis, ‘where Athena first 
revealed the spray of the grey-green olive, a divine crown 
and glory for bright Athens”.’ Outside Attica there are few 
places in Greece where the olive was so associated with the 
goddess °, if we except those that may have borrowed the 
tradition from Athens. 

So far the inquiry into the meaning of these feasts and 
ceremonies reveals the prehistoric life of the people of 
Attica, and exhibits Athena as the goddess to whom they 
offered sacrifice at the times of sowing harvest and vintage. 
And a strong conservative feeling attached to this side of 
her religion; so that the enemies of Themistocles were able 
to urge against his projects of maritime extension the time- 
honoured traditions of the worship of Pallas. 

Of more importance to Greek civilization than these primi- 
tive ideas that were concerned with the physical wants of 
life was the political and civil character of Athena's cult. 
She is par excellence the political divinity ; she alone shares 


PEE Tig Bb/y Ds > Troades, 798. 
© For instance at Sicyon, vide Geogr. Register. 
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with Zeus the function of Polieus as Athena Polias ; and the 
morality expressed in her legends or cult-names, or in the reli- 
gious utterances of poetry and prose, is always that of political 
or civil society. Nowhere else was this religion so inter- 
woven with the city’s life as at Athens, the very name and 
the growth of the city probably being due to the union of 
villages that worshipped Athena. Pausanias tells us that 
‘the whole city and the whole land was sacred to Athena, 
and that, whatever other worships were established in the 
demes, they all none the less held her in honour”®*’; we have 
record of the cult in Academia, Colonus, Acharnae, Peiraeeus, 
Sunium, Phlye, Pallene and Oropus, and no doubt it belonged 
to every district in Attica. Her most ancient statue was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and stood in her temple 
on the Acropolis ‘that was formerly called the médus.. As the 
fire of Vesta was maintained at Rome, so the lamp was per- 
petually burning in the shrine of Athena Polias, as a symbol 
of the city’s perpetual life. As Athena ’Apynyéris she was 
the founder of the state and leader of colonies, to whom at 
certain times the cleruchs sent tokens of gratitude and wor- 
ship °°! The same political sense attaches to the legends 
concerning her adoption of Erechtheus, the primeval ancestor 
of the race, who shared her shrine and worship on the 
Acropolis, and was supposed to be buried in her temple *% 4, 
and to the story of Theseus, who is at first the votary of 
new divinities, of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and attacks the 
Pallantids, the men of Pallas, but who in later myth becomes 
the founder of a new Athens and the friend of Athena. 

The hope of Athens was the hope of Pallas; and in the 
Supplices of Euripides Theseus exhorts his men in the battle 
against the Theban Sparti with the words, ‘Sons, if ye stay 
not this stubborn spear of the earth-born men, the cause of 
Pallas is lost®’ When the citizens deserted their city on the 
approach of the Persians, it was committed by the decree of 
Themistocles to Athena, ‘the guardian of Athens *°? 

The foundation of the civic upon the primitive agricultural 
community was the great event commemorated by the greatest 

® Suppl. 711. 
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of the Athenian festivals, the Panathenaea; and the Svvoika 
attributed by Thucydides and other writers to Theseus*, the 
feast of civic union at which a bloodless sacrifice was offered to 
Peace, was perhaps a ceremony that initiated this, as it certainly 
preceded it*”. The earliest names of the mythic Attic com- 
munity, Erechtheus and Theseus, were connected with the 
state festival of Athena, Pausanias ascribing to Theseus both 
its name and its political significance. And this significance 
was enlarged when Athens became an imperial city, when the 
Metics were obliged to perform certain menial services at the 
Panathenaea, and the allied cities were expected to send offer- 
ings °68h, In the time of Pericles, when to the older athletic 
and equestrian contests had been added Homeric recitations 
and musical competitions, the festival stood high above all 
others as the full and perfect ritual consecrated to the civic 
soddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the 
imperial power and artistic pre-eminence of Athens. Perhaps 
in its earliest institution it may have been also a thanksgiving 
festival for the crops, for it was celebrated at the close of the 
Attic year after the gathering-in of the harvest; the whole 
ceremony lasted four days or more, and the chief day was the 
twenty-eighth of Hekatombaeon ”. But in its later form there 
is scarcely any more allusion to this° than the custom of the 
old men carrying evergreen olive-branches in the procession, 
and of awarding an amphora of olive oil as a prize in the 
contests °°*, We may here discern a reference to the sacred 
sift of Pallas. But we cannot interpret the whole festival 
as originally a funeral solemnity held in honour of the dead 


2 A. Mommsen is inclined to date the 
institution of the cuvoima or cvvoeéova 
after the time of Peisistratus; but Thu- 
cydides seems to assign its origin toa 
more remote time. 

> The date of the peyaAa Mavaéjvaa, 
which took place every four years, is 
fixed; and Mommsen (/Zeor‘ologze, 
p- 129) gives convincing reasons for 
believing that the smaller yearly Pana- 
thenaea took place on the same day. 
No doubt the original festival was yearly, 
and the peydaa, of which the institution 


is attributed with some probability to 
Peisistratus, was only an extension of 
the yearly one on a more magnificent 
scale *¢, 

¢ The scholiast on Clemens **: de- 
clares that the eipeowwyvn, a cluster of 
fruits and cakes, &c., fastened together 
with woollen fillets and hung up before 
the doors of the house, was offered to 
Athena Polias at the Panathenaea; but 
this is contrary to what the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (7/2. 1055) tells us. 
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corn-god Erichthonios, which, according to Mommsen, was its 
earliest form and meaning. This view rests on the single fact 
that, according to Lucian, the men were not allowed to wear gar- 
ments of dyed colour during all or part of the festal period * °°. 
In fact, Mommsen appears to exaggerate greatly the reference 
to Erichthonios in the ritual; none of the rites are known to 
have referred to him, and it is useless to quote the later 
mythographers, who mention him as the founder of the 
Panathenaea or of one of the dyéves*°”. The passage in Lucian 
does not prove that the citizens wore mourning-garments ; 
and if we knew that they did we should be only able to guess 
at the cause. The interpolated passage in the //zad*°* would 
be of more importance for Mommsen’s theory, if we were 
sure of the interpretation». The two paradoxical views of this 
writer, that the festival commemorated in some way the death 
of Erichthonios, and in some way the birth of Athena, are 
both equally remote from the facts. But whatever its agri- 
cultural character may have been, it lost this at a remote 
date, and it must have always had an important political 
aspect. The countrymen from Attica gathered together to 
the sacred hill of Pallas, bringing with them the peplos to lay 
on the statue of Pallas*; for we may believe that this rite, 
which seems to have little to do with a harvest festival, goes 
back to the earliest times. The Trojan women in the Jad 
bring the same offering to their Pallas. In the earliest form 
of the Panathenaea, the goddess was therefore already con- 
ceived as the patroness of the weaving arts. The weaving 
and embroidering the robe was the function of the épyaoriva, 
among whom were the ‘Appynddpor °° 1°"; the function was 
of public importance, and skilful workwomen sometimes 
received a public vote of thanks*. Doubtless they had slaves 
to work under them, as the captive Trojan women in the 
Hecuba \ook forward to embroidering the scenes of the 

* Ffeortologte, p. 37. for the latter only; the authorities are 

» Vide note on ritual, p. 320. at variance about this “°™, but it is more 

© It is doubtful whether the wémAos probable that it was always a yearly 
in later times was woven every year and custom. 


was used for the puxpa as well as the 4 Vide Deltion Archatologtkon, 1889, 
Heyada Tara@nvaa, or every four years p. 15. 
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Gigantomachy on the robe of Pallas in Athens. When the 
city had lost its freedom and its self-respect *, it sank so low 
as to weave on the peplos the figures of its Macedonian 
masters ; and we hear of a decree being passed that the forms 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be embroidered in the 
company of the deities °°”. 

Both the smaller and greater Panathenaea were essentially 
religious ceremonies, of which the central acts, performed 
doubtless every year **%, were the solemn procession to the 
Acropolis and the sacrifice offered there. The woym began at 
sunrise after a festal night and was ordered by the hieropoei, 
who appear to have been charged with all that belonged to 
the annual celebration, while what was peculiar to the quin- 
quennial was arranged by the athlothetae**%%. The whole 
people took part, marshalled by their demarchs and, at least in 
the earlier period, marching with shield and spear***. The 
procession appears to have set forth from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis and, returning thence, to have followed a course 
which is difficult precisely to determine’, till it reached the 
Acropolis. The peplos was spread like a sail above a car 
that afterwards was constructed in the form of a ship, 
an innovation which was introduced perhaps in the fifth 
century in the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy °; 
the image which it was designed to clothe was the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. Cows were 
sacrificed on the great altar of Athena on the Acropolis, and 
special sacrifices were offered to Athena Hygieia and Athena 
Nike °°; at the same time prayers were proffered in behalf 
of the whole people, including the Plataeans out of gratitude 
for their aid at Marathon. Possibly also a simultaneous 
sacrifice was performed on the Areopagus. The flesh of the 
victims was then divided among the officials and the rest of 
the people. 


* The passage in Arist. Zg. 566, b Mommsen, /eortologie, p. 190, vide 
agiot Tod mémdov, has been wrongly “°". 
interpreted as meaning that this practice ¢ Jt is first mentioned by Strattis, 


prevailed even in the days of the first a comic poet of the latter part of the 
Athenian empire. fifth century °*”, 
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These were the chief religious acts in the ritual. But 
many of the agones possessed a religious character, or 
were connected by mythology with the cult of Athena. 
The pyrrhic dance, performed in her honour, was supposed 
to have been her own invention **4, The contest of the 
apobatae, the armed hoplites who sprang from the chariots, 
an athletic practice peculiar to the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was said to have been instituted by Erichthonios “°’. The 
Jampadephoria was performed, probably on the evening before 
the procession, by competing chains of runners, each passing 
the torch down its line*, and was consecrated to Athena as 
one of the divinities of the arts for which fire was used *°™, 
The xvkdArkol xopot, the singing choruses, the competitions on 
the lyre’ and flute, “were ‘introduced “by /Pericles=°" += the 
rhapsodical recitals of Homer were a fruitful innovation 
ascribed by Plato to Hipparchus **s. 

The recognition which we find in the Panathenaea of the 
goddess as the ideal incarnation of the many-sided Athenian 
life finds expression also in many striking passages of the 
poets. ‘Sucha watcher, Solon says, ‘ holds her hands above 
our city, Pallas Athena, the great-souled daughter of a mighty 
sire.’ And in Aristophanes and Euripides we have the fullest 
lyrical utterance of this idea. ‘O Pallas, the holder of our 
city, guardian of a land most holy of all lands, and surpassing 
all in war and poesy and power, sing the chorus in the 
Knights; and a lyrical passage in the Heracleidae of 
Euripides, in a still higher key, has an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Panathenaea. ‘O lady, thine is the basement of 
our land, thine is the city, whereof thou art mother, mistress, 
and guardian; for rich service of sacrifice is ever fulfilled for 
thee, nor do the last days of the waning month pass by in 
silence, nor are the songs of the young and the choral strains 
unheard, and on the windy hill-top the maidens’ voices in holy 


« Pausanias describes it differently ties and certain inscriptions prove to 
as a race between single runners; it have been the rule in the earlier period, 
had probably come to be this by his had been abandoned, perhaps because 
time, when the competition between of its expense. 
companies, which all the older authori- 
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acclaim ring out while the feet beat the earth in the nightly 
dance 22’ 

Public resolutions of great import, the cementing of an 
alliance or the declaration of a war, were often accompanied 
by prayers or vows to Athena Polias. The ephebi sacrificed 
to her at the conclusion of their military service ; slabs incised 
with state decrees were set up near her temple, and fines 
incurred by certain public offenders were paid over to her. 
And the Athena of the Parthenon, who was also Athena 
Polias, was theoretically the guardian of the public treasury, 
from which sums were paid to support the other cults of the 
state and the naval and military administration °° ©. 

In many other Greek states besides Athens, the title of 
TloAvds or TloAvodyos was attached to her, and her cult was 
often combined with that of Zeus Polieus. The goddess ‘ of 
the brazen house’ at Sparta was styled according to Pau- 
sanias* the ‘ holder of the city, and perhaps was worshipped 
also under the title of “Apynyéris as its founder**?; and we 
hear of the Athena Polias of Megalopolis, of Troezen, and of 
Tegea, the city which she was supposed to have rendered im- 
pregnable by the gift of a lock from Medusa’s hair; at Daulis 
enfranchised slaves were consecrated to her; her city-cult 
existed at Phalanna in Perrhaebia, in Cos, Amorgos, and Ios ; 
the island of Rhodes acknowledged her as Polias and gave 
her cult-titles derived from the names of its cities, uniting 
her with Zeus Polieus. The same political importance 
attached to her worship in Crete, and the treaty of alliance 
between Hierapytna and Lyctos was sworn in the name of 
Athena Polias. Many cities of Asia Minor possessed this 
cult, and it was in special repute at Pergamum and Ilium, 
where a yearly Panathenaic festival and games were held in 
her honour. We find it also at Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia °8, 

Besides the civic worship of Polias there are others that 

* The inscription found at Amyclae suggests that the two latter titles were 
of the Roman period, mentioning the _ theoretically distinct, but Pausanias may 
priest who performed the religious be right on the whole in maintaining 


services of Poseidon Asphalios, Athena that the two worships were identical, 
Chalcioecos, and Athena MoAraxos *>, 
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were consecrated to her as the guardian of the land or of 
the people’s union. At Anaphe we find in an inscription 
mention of the worship of Zeus Patrios and Athena Patria, 
and the cult-names “OpodAdios and ‘Opodois, attached to Zeus 
and Athena in Boeotia, may have signified the divinities of 
public concord **. In the precincts of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria, the great goddess of Patrae, there was a shrine of 
Athena T[lavayais, a title which probably alludes to the 
Achaean league *', as did her title "Avapiéa in Achaea, which she 
derived from Zeus, and which, originally possessing a physical 
meaning, was changed into the form ‘Ovapia, and was given 
a political sense designating the goddess of the confederacy *. 
The functions of the city-goddess were probably much the 
same in these places as in Athens ; she inspired counsel, and 
her cult was the pledge of the continuity and security of the 
state, her temple the storehouse for the state archives. In 
certain localities other worships might come to possess the 
same political character; but it belonged to Zeus and Athena 
alone by the essential right of their nature. 

Two Boeotian cults belonging to this class remain to be 
considered. At Thebes Athena was honoured as a divinity 
of the city under the name ’A@nva "Oyya or “Oyxa", the mean- 
ing of which word is unknown. During the attack of the 
Argives, the chorus pray to her as ‘ Onka, holy queen, whose 
home is so near our gates.’ We learn from Pausanias that 
there was no temple erected for this cult, but an altar and an 
image in the open ©; and her worship there was not accord- 
ing to the legend indigenous, but introduced by Cadmos, who 
slays the serpent and then does penance for the slaughter, as 
Apollo did for the Python’s. We have probably here, as 
in so many other legends, an allusion to a conflict of two 
worships, an older worship of the earth with that of Athena ; 
for the serpent, although spoken of as the child of Ares, is 
a symbol of the earth ° 


« Vide Zeus-cults, p. 43. Thebes no association with Poseidon 
>» The name may contain the same can be discovered (vide Wilamowitz, 
root as the Boeotian town ’OyxnoTds, Hermes, 1891, p. 235). 
where a Poseidon-cult existed; but at © One might fairly conjecture that the 
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Of the political significance of the cult of Athena Itonia, 
whose temple at Coronea was the meeting-place of the 
Panboeotian confederacy and festival, something has already 
been said; and we have some ancient evidence of the 
special character of this worship®'. It associated Athena in 
some mystic manner with the god of the lower world who 
is called Hades by Strabo, but in Pausanias, who must be 
speaking of the same cult, is named Zeus. If this association 
is not due to some local accident, it may be that Athena 
Itonia had at Coronea something of the character which in 
her primitive worship she had at Athens, and that she was 
a goddess who fostered the growths of the earth and who 
therefore had some affinity to the chthonian deities. Also 
we may conclude from a fragment of Bacchylides that 
Athena Itonia was not only a war-goddess, but a goddess 
of the arts of peace, especially poetry. The poet, who is 
preparing for the musical contest of the Itonia, exclaims, 
‘It is not a task for sitting still or tarrying, but we must 
fare to the well-carved temple of Itonia of the golden aegis 
and show forth some delicate device of song.’ We hear of 
her festival at Crannon, and her worship was indigenous in 
Thessaly, whence it probably travelled to Boeotia, and where 
she was the chief divinity of war; it was in her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa that the shields were hung which 
were won from the Gauls in the last victory of Greece over 
barbarism. Finally the prevalence of the cult of Itonia is 
proved by its adoption at Athens and Amorgos °'%% 

This survey of the political religion of Hellas explains why 
Plato consecrates the Acropolis of his ideal state to Athena 
Hestia and Zeus*, and why in Aristides’ summary of her 
character it is said that cities are the gifts of Athena*’. The 
Palladia that guard the cities’ heights are among the oldest 
idols of which Greek tradition tells; and her title ’Axpia °° 
refers to her temples on the Acropoleis®. Among the many 
serpent was here an ancient totem; the b As she was not by nature a goddess 
four survivors of the Sparti are named __ of the wilds, it is rare to find the lonely 
after the serpent; and Cadmos and mountain-top consecrated to her, as it 


Harmonia are changed to serpents. often was to Zeus. 
2 Laws, 745 B. 
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instances recorded of these one of the most prominent was 
the temple near Elatea of Athena Kpavaia*®, the goddess 
worshipped on ‘the head’ of the hill; her temple-statue 
was carved by the sons of Polycles, and represented her in 
warlike pose and guise, her shield being carved in imitation of 
that of Athena Parthenos in Athens. A peculiar trait in her 
ritual is that she was served by boy-priests. We have two 
inscriptions referring to this cult, the one containing the 
decree of an alliance between Elatea and Tenos which was to 
be preserved in her temple. 

As a city-goddess she is also interested in the life and 
srowth of the family; the Athenian bride was led up to the 
Acropolis and consecrated to her ®*. Hence comes her name 
*Anarovpia or Pparpia, containing a reference to the feast of 
amatovpia solemnized by the ¢parplat of the Ionic tribes *°. 
At Athens, indeed, it would appear that Zeus stood ina still 
closer relation to the ‘gentes’ than did Athena; but at 
Troezen Athena seems to have been specially regarded as the 
goddess who protected the clan and who gave offspring in 
marriage ; for this must be the meaning of the custom re- 
corded by Pausanias ®t? that maidens on the eve of marriage 
dedicated their girdle to Athena ’Azarovpia. The name was 
misunderstood and connected with damarn, and a legend in- 
vented that told how Athena had deceived Aithra; just as 
a similar story based on the same misunderstanding was told 
to explain the worship of Aphrodite ’Awdrovpos at Phanagoria *. 
The Athenian rite which we may compare with the Troe- 
zenian custom was the visitation of the priestess of Athena 
bearing the aegis to houses of newly married people. The 
cult of Athena Phratria with Zeus Pparpios is recorded also 
ateoses 

Another title which presents Athena in the same light, and 
by which she appears as one of the deo! xovporpédor, is “Adnva 
Myrnp °°, the strange name by which she was honoured in Elis. 
When the land was barren of men according to the story, the 
women prayed to Athena, and, owing to the goddess’s favour, 
their marriages became most prolific. The title gives no hold 


8 Strabo, 495. 
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to a theory which some have maintained, that the goddess’s 
maidenly character was a later development, and that in 
certain myths, such as Aithra’s union with Poseidon, Auge’s 
with Heracles, and in the story of Erichthonios’ birth, we have 
an ancient view of Athena asa goddess-mother. But the theory 
breaks down at every point. There is no proof that Aithra 
and Auge are doubles of Athena, unless we can prove that 
they are names for the Aether and that Athena is the Aether- 
goddess; the legend about the birth of Erichthonios shows 
clearly that the primitive conception of Athena's maidenhood 
was too strong to allow of the Athenian imagination having 
its way completely in its desire to affiliate the mythical parent 
of the "EpeyOeida: to their country’s goddess ; and the story 
about Aithra is a later aetiological story. Although Athena 
may have received no public worship under the name of 
Parthenos*, yet the dogma that maidenhood was essential 
to her nature was rooted in myth and popular feeling ; this 
prevailed, not so much because the goddess, like Artemis, 
embodied the ideal of chastity, but probably because of her 
masculine and warlike temperament, which kept her free from 
the ties and weakness of womanhood. Athena Myjrnp need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, 
just as the nurses who reared the infant Zeus in Crete 
were worshipped under the name of Mijrepes”. She protects 
children because of her interest in the state, but she is not 
directly concerned with assisting at child-birth, and the epithet 
Aoxia is only metaphorically applied to her by Aristides in 
connexion with the probably late myth that she provided for 
the safe delivery of Leto®’. A passage in Hippocrates that 
mentions Athena Krnofa by the side of Zeus Krijovos may 
refer to some actual cult, in which she was worshipped as 
the guardian of the family property, taking her name from 
Bese 

Her political character is further shown in her power of 


® An inscription records a private The Parthenos worshipped at Halicar- 
dedication to Athena Parthenos in the nassus and elsewhere in Asia Minor is 
fifth century ; and 7 Mapéevos is her title not Athena. 
in one state decree about 420 B.c.™. b Diod. Sic. 4. 79. 
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inspiring counsel and in her title Bovdaia**. In the tepov of 
the council-chamber at Athens men prayed to her and to 
Zeus BovaAaios, and the terms ’ApBovaAvos™ and ’Apovdta, which 
were applied to the two divinities at Sparta, must have desig- 
nated the deities of wise deliberation. At the latter city 
they were known and worshipped also as ’Ayopato.'"", a word 
that refers probably to their shrines in the Agora, and in- 
directly to the presidency of the law-courts and the power 
of persuasion. The aspect of Athena as the counsellor is 
vividly presented in the Odyssey and in Greek mythology 
generally. 

Her worship is also of some importance for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas, at least in regard to the law of homicide. 
As Zeus Llpoortpémavos and MetAixios seems to have been 
specially concerned with the moral ideas about the shedding 
of kindred blood, so Athena protected the involuntary or 
righteous homicide from the blood-feud of the kinsmen 
and from the Eumenides. The whole trial of Orestes is an 
illustration of this: the goddess institutes the court and the 
humane rule that if the votes were equal the accused was 
acquitted, and abolishes the old retributive principle™. The 
constitution and the legend about the foundation of the court 
called 76 ém) TaAAadém at Athens illustrate the same ameliora- 
tion in the law of homicide, which again is indirectly connected 
with Athena. It was instituted to try cases of involuntary 
bloodshedding ; and Pausanias gives us the legend that explains 
why this court was put under the patronage of Pallas. Diomed, 
who was bringing home the Palladium from Troy, landed by 
night and ignorantly on Attic territory. Demiphon attacked 
them, not knowing who they were, slew some of them and 
captured the Palladium; and on his return he happened to 
trample to death one of the Athenians under his horse: he 
was then put on trial for the deaths of the Athenian and the 
Argives, and the court was said to have been first composed 
of fifty Athenians and as many Argives. 

The legend, of which a slightly different version has been 
preserved by Harpocration, has evidently been invented to 
explain the nature of the court at Athens and the presence 
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in it of the image of Pallas. As Zeus was ultimately the 
source of justice and right, his worship also comes to be con- 
nected with this Palladium-court, and we hear of a worship 
of Zeus 6 éxt Taddadiov “42. Once a year the statue, which 
was certainly a wooden &davov, was taken down to Phaleron 
and dipped in the sea, a rite which probably had in the later 
period the moral intention of purifying the image from the 
miasma of the court of homicide, Miiller® collects many 
legends concerning these Palladia, that speak of outrage and 
wrong associated with them, and that attribute the origin of 
the Trojan image to the blind infatuation of the gods or of 
Athena herself”, who slew her playfellow Pallas and erected 
an image of her. The conclusion might seem to be that 
certain dark and cruel conceptions about the goddess herself 
attached to her most ancient idol. It is strange then that it 
should have given its name to a law-court of more advanced 
equity. Those legends in fact do not lead to that conclusion ; 
they are mostly aetiological: invented, for instance, to explain 
why the image had fallen from heaven upon the hill of Ate, 
why it was the image of Athena and yet called after Pallas, why 
it had closed eyes, why it was set up ina court to try involun- 
tary homicide; the stories of Cassandra and the suppliants 
only prove the extreme sanctity of the image, to which women 
and suppliants would naturally but often fruitlessly resort. 

There was also in all probability some religious connexion 
between Athena and the Eumenides of the Areopagus, where 
the most sacred of all the Athenian courts was held ; at the 
end of the play of Aeschylus the goddess says to the 
Eumenides, ‘With my handmaidens, who guard my image 
righteously, I will escort you with the light of gleaming torches 
to your nether habitations.’ The reference is to their cave on 
the Areopagus, and almost certainly to some religious ritual 
in which the priestess of Athena Polias went thither in solemn 
procession **°. 

The older view of Athena as a goddess of pure retribution 
may have been expressed by the title “Avéwowos 7°, under which 
a Pallas Athena, Avetne Schriften, pp. 207-209. 

> Apollod. 3. 12, 3. 
VOL. I. x 
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she was worshipped near Sparta. But the legend once more 
associates this cult with the idea of justifiable homicide, 
viewed in this case as lawful vengeance; and the epithet 
probably? thas va legal reference. " Atiithens, in the slater 
period, she seems to have been identified with Themis, as the 
personification of Justice”. 

It was probably as the goddess who foresees and advises 
for the public interest that Athena won the name I[Ipévora. 
The history of this word as an epithet of the goddess is 
peculiar. As applied to a divinity it could apparently mean 
either ‘prescience’ or ‘ providence’: but it inclined to the latter 
signification, although Sophocles * once uses it in reference to 
an oracle. In the Oedipus Coloneus (1. 1180) the apédvota rod 
Jeod probably is an expression for God's providence, and it 
must have been often used to denote this either in philo- 
sophic or common language before zpdvora could have denoted 
‘providence of God’ without any qualifying word, as it did in 
the Stoic vocabulary». In this sense, then, the word could be 
attached in a quasi-adjectival sense to Athena, so as to form 
a compound name like Athena Nike or Aphrodite Peitho; 
and as she was before all others the goddess of wise ordinance, 
the term and the cult might have arisen naturally. But it is 
almost certain that they were suggested by a confusion with 
IIpovaia, which was one of the epithets of Athena in the 
worship of Uhebes:  “Ehis “title ‘can only shave a local 
meaning, denoting the goddess that ‘stands before the shrine, 
and we learn from Pausanias"** that a statue of Athena 
IIpovaia, wrought by Scopas, actually stood before the temple 
of the Ptoan Apollo, where several fragments of pottery have 
been found with the inscription ’"A@avas Hpovatas. At Delphi 
we hear both of an Athena Ipovata and [pévowa"®™ ™, and it 
has been made a question which of the two is the original 
form of the name in this Delphic worship. Now we know that 


a Trach. 824; cf. Democritus, é« 77s mpdvora dicitur;’ Cic. De Wat. Deor. 2. 
pavtiKns mpdvoray Epacay deivy em nrety 58. Perhaps alsoin Euripides: & Tvxn, 
(Stobaeus, mepi ppovnc. 3. 51). IIpévoia 8 Hun, c@aov ods éyw O€Aw [ph. 

> “Mens mundi prudentia vel provi- Az/. 864. 
dentia appellari potest. Graece enim 
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there was a shrine of the goddess there, standing before the 
temple of Apollo,and we should expect the more obvious and 
natural title to be earlier than the more artificial. And the two 
earliest authorities who mention this Athena, Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, give us the form [povata. Speaking of the local 
deities who were worshipped near the Pythian oracle, Orestes 
says [TaAAds Hpovata ‘has precedence in report, and Herodotus 
speaks of the HaAAdéos mporvyins tis ev AeAdotor. But Demo- 
sthenes, or the author of the doubtful oration against Aristo- 
geiton, believes that the Delphic goddess was [Ipévoia, saying 
that ‘near the Delphic Apollo stood a very large and beautiful 
temple of Athena [pévora just as you enter the main shrine.’ 
And Pausanias also calls this the temple of Athena Ipévova, 
and the passage in Photius well illustrates the confusion of the 
two epithets: ‘Some think the epithet (Ipévoi) was given 
her because she stands before the shrine at Delphi, others 
because her providence provided for Leto’s delivery.’ The 
latter part of this curious explanation is illustrated by a state- 
ment in Macrobius that a temple was erected to Athena 
IIpévora in Delos because of her sagacity which aided the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis ‘®*. This Delian worship may have 
been an offshoot of the same cult at Prasiae in Attica’ °. 
That the title [Ipévora came into common use in later times 
seems clear, as in a fictitious account of Greek worships insti- 
tuted on the banks of the Hyphasis, given in Philostratus’ life 
of Apollonius, an altar to ’A@nva Ipévore is mentioned together 
with those of Apollo Delphos Zeus Ammon and others. It is 
probable that it was from Delphi that the name was diffused, 
and that it arose from zpovaia some time after the Persian 
wars. Perhaps the change of name was suggested through 
the part that Athena played in repelling the Persian attack 
on the temples; for it is noteworthy that Diodorus, after 
narrating the miraculous terrors which made the Persians 
recoil from the precincts of the temple of Athena [Ipovaia, 
goes on to say, 70 pev ody ev AcAhoiou pavtetoy damovia tivt 
mpovola tiv cvAnow diepvyer ”. 


® Bk. 2, sub fin. » Diod. Sic. 11. 14. 
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From the ideas contained or implied in zpdvo.a, the power 
and function of prophecy might naturally have attached to 
Athena. She was worshipped at Erythrae as ®yyia by the 
side of Zeus Pyyios, as the goddess of omens ®'; but as 
far as we hear she had nowhere any partetov, and Aristides, 
who evidently tries to give a complete account of the 
goddess, says no more concerning her prophetic character 
than that Apollo made her guardian of his own oracles and 
bade men sacrifice first to her®®; he is obviously referring to 
Athena [Ipovaia at Delphi. A certain kind of divination by 
means of pebbles was attributed to her, as a goddess of 
invention, by Zenobius, but this was not recognized by any 
cule? 

Her warlike character was inseparably blended with her 
political and social ; and it is hard to say which of the two was 
the original. Some of the Palladia mentioned belonged to 
pre-historic times, and they served as symbols of war and of 
the city’s security. In fact, the goddess under whom men were 
brought together into a community of villages or clans, and 
who guarded the woéA1s, must have been a deity of battle; and 
Alalcomenae in Boeotia, one of the oldest cities that cherished 
her worship and that arose by means of it, is itself a name 
derived from Athena ’AAaAkopevn, ‘the helper in battle*.’ The 
two divine aiders of Menelaos in Homer are the Argive Hera 
and Athena ’Adadkopernis ; and from the form of the latter 
word we may believe that it was derived immediately from the 
Boeotian town. Strabo records the legend of the birth of the 
goddess at Alalcomenae, and adds that the city, though small, 
and having no advantage of position, had remained always 
secure through the sanctity of the cult **. As a goddess of 
war she appears conspicuous in Homer and Hesiod: ‘The 
dread goddess, the arouser of the battle, the leader of the 
host, who delighteth in the din of strife and the contest?.’ It 
is she who marshals the ranks in company with Ares in the 
relief-work on the shield of Achilles. The legend of the 
Gigantomachy, in which Zeus, Athena, and Heracles are the 


® The cult of Athena ’AAaAxopevn is _ bable evidence of it in Ithaca *%, 8». 
recorded also in Chios, and we have pro- > Theog. 924. 
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chief combatants, and from which she won the poetical title 
ytyavtopovos, and, according to one version, the cult-name of 
‘Imzia; the countless myths in which she is spoken of as 
befriending the heroes in their battles; and, lastly, the 
numerous public cults of Greece, bear testimony to the 
aboriginal prevalence of this aspect of her. We hear of 
a temple of Athena [Ipouaxépya, ‘who fights before the ranks,’ 
on the mountain of Bouporthmos, not far from Troezen; of 
a temple at Plataea and of an altar at Athens dedicated to 
Athena Areia, mythically connected with the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus, but probably referring directly to the god- 
dess of war. The oath of alliance between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (about 271 B.C.), and that between the 
Smyrnaeans and Magnesians, were taken in the name of 
Athena Areia; and the same title occurs in the oath sworn by 
Eumenes of Pergamon, where she is mentioned by the side 
of Ares**. The title Hippia found in the cults of Attica, 
Tegea, Corinth, and Olympia, belongs to this class **, and to 
these we may add the Macedonian cult of Athena ’AAk(éqpos, 
to whom Perseus sacrificed before the struggle with Rome *°. 
She is also the goddess who gives the spoil, and the epithet 
Anizts, that occurs in Homer and in the worship at Olympia, 
is illustrated by many inscriptions that dedicate to her the 
tithes of the spoil*’, and by the passage in Sophocles’ Ajax, 
where the chorus suggest that the cause of Ajax’ trouble may 
have been his remissness in offering spoil to the goddess. 

But there is a marked contrast between the character and 
worship of Athena as a war-goddess and of Ares, who, perhaps 
because of his Thracian origin, personified the savage lust of 
strife, at all times abhorrent to the Greeks, and with whom? 
Athena is very rarely associated either in poetry or cult. It 
is civilized valour and the art of war that was embodied in the 
goddess. Of much interest from this point of view is the story 
of the death of Tydeus before Thebes, whom Athena had 
befriended through all his career and intended to raise to 
immortality, but abandoned in his dying moments through 

* For instances see ** and %*; a statue of Athena stood in the temple of Ares 
in Athens, 
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disgust at his savagery, when he fixed his teeth in the skull 
of his slayer. The old Greek myth-maker, to explain why 
Tydeus failed at last to obtain the reward of his great life, 
invents a motive which would have pleased Dante or a Norse 
saga-poet. The hostility between Athena and Ares, which 
appears in the //ad, is also alluded to in the legend of 
Cadmos, who with her help slays the serpent, the fosterling 
of Ares. Moreover, none of the arts of war were ascribed 
to Ares as their inventor, but many to Athena. For 
instance, the Pyrrhic dance, a measured movement in full 
armour, which at Sparta was considered a necessary part of 
military drill, and was said to be the discovery of a Spartan 
named ITvuppixds*, is in some accounts attributed to Athena**4, 
When she has sprung full-armed from the head of Zeus she 
dances the Pyrrhic; or after the Gigantomachy she teaches 
it to the Dioscuri, a story which would accord with the 
claims of the Spartans that it originated among them. The 
Cretan legend of the Kouretes’ hoplite dance, which was part 
of the ritual of the Zeus worship in the island, is a close 
parallel to this, as in both an important advance in the art 
of war is explained by a religious myth”. Aristides, who 
usually advances beyond the popular belief, goes so far as to 
say it was Athena who had taught infantry tactics to the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and that there was a district in 
Egypt sacred to her, where shields were dedicated®. The 
rhetorician may have had in his mind such a worship as that 
which existed in Epidaurus °°”, where the goddess appears to 
have been styled Sro.xela, ‘ the marshaller of the ranks,’ if we 
may give to this name, as to that of Zeus Eroyev’s, a military 
significance*. The epithet Zwornpia, attached to her in one 
of her cults at Thebes and at Athens, and explained in the 
former city by the legend that Amphitryon armed himself 
for the war against Euboea near the temple where she was 
worshipped under this name, seems to express the belief that 
men girt themselves in the harness of war under her auspices 
» Athenae. Dezpnosoph. 14. 7: in- > Vide Plato’s Laws, 796 B. 


vented as an doxnya Tav véeay ent Ta ¢ Aristides, vol. 1, p. 18 (Dind.). 
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or at her teaching. The invention of the trumpet was some- 
times attributed to her, and a temple was dedicated to Athena 
Sdrmy&*! at Argos by the son of Tyrsenos; and Athena 
’"EyxéAados may be interpreted as the goddess of the battle- 
shout or the battle-music °”. 

As gymnastic was considered, at least at Sparta, as a fore- 
training for war, in some legends and perhaps in one of 
her cults Athena was given a certain interest in it. Ac- 
cording to one authority* she taught Theseus wrestling and 
she assisted Tydeus in his athletic contests at Thebes, and 
Odysseus in his quoit-throwing among the Phaeacians. These 
instances, however, only show an incidental concern natural to 
any divinity when a favourite hero was engaged ; and usually 
the Palaestra was under the patronage of Hermes and 
Heracles. At Sparta only was the worship of Athena con- 
nected with athletics. There were three temples dedicated to 
her there under the name of KeAevdeia, standing near the road 
called ’A@éra, and both names were explained by the story of 
the foot-race that Icarios arranged so as to decide among the 
suitors of Penelope. Odysseus won, and consecrated these 
temples and a statue to Athena KeAevéeéa, the divine ‘ starter’ 
of the race. It may be that the legend and the explanation are 
later, and the word originally had a military sense, applied to 
the goddess ‘ who gives the word of command, and we might 
then compare this cult of hers with that of Zeus Koopzjras. 

Though he alone is the divinity to whom the trophy was 
erected, Athena shares with him the power of dispensing 
victory, and bears the title Nuxnpdpos, by which the Athena 
Polias of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty was known far 
and wide*™ %, Her pre-eminence as a victory-goddess is 
specially attested by the fact that Niky was a second name 
of Athena herself, and when personified as a separate being 
was her constant companion, being in all probability originally 
an emanation from her. 

The view expressed by Kekulé, that Nike is a mere creation 
of the formative art working at the trophy, can certainly not be 
defended », for the personified idea of victory existed before we 

® Istros, Schol. Pind. Vem. 5. 89. b Vide Kekulé, Athena Neke, p. 3. 
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have evidence of the existence of the trophy. In Hesiod’s 
Theogony* Nike assists Zeus against the Titans, and she is 
called the daughter of the Titan Pallas. But Hesiod, in 
his sacred chronology, is inclined to antedate these per- 
sonifications, and that Nike could not have figured in the 
older Greek religion seems disproved by Homer’s silence 
about her. We may explain the curious parentage that 
Hesiod assigns her in this way: it may have been that in 
the imagination of his contemporaries Nike was associated 
with Pallas, that is to say Athena, but he wished to find for 
her an earlier place in his theological system than he gave to 
the latter goddess ; therefore he could not present Nike as the 
daughter of Zeus or as another form of Athena, but he 
related her to the giant or Titan Pallas, who was perhaps 
merely a fictitious being brought into the theogony for 
a special purpose. If Nike were already related to Athena 
in the time of Hesiod, we can understand why the former 
should be prominent in the Titanomachy as the latter was 
in the battle with the giants”. 

We have at least some evidence that Athena Nike was 
known both to Greek religion and Greek art before the 
winged figure that personified victory became a prevalent 
artistic type. As regards this latter we can almost determine 
the date of its introduction if we accept the statement of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ Zzrds, ascribing the first repre- 
sentation of the winged Victory, that is, of the personification, 
to the archaic sculptor Archermus'”°”. Even if the winged 
Victory of Archermus was really Iris, as has been suggested °, 
yet the statement of the scholiast, which cannot be purely 
fanciful, implies that there were statues known to the later 
Greeks and regarded as earlier than the period of Archermus 
representing a personage whom they called Wingless Victory ; 

ls 23 position brought forward by Mr. Sykes 

» Since the above was writtena mono- in the Classtcal Review, 1895, p. 280, 
graph has appeared by Bandrillart on are not convincing. The latter does not 
Les Divinités de la Victoire en Gréce et seem to give sufficient weight to the 
en Italie: his theory as to the origin of — evidence afforded by Hesiod and by the 
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and this was no doubt only a name that described Athena 
Niky; for the goddess Athena, whether in her character as 
Niky or in any other, was naturally regarded as wingless. 
This Athena Nike enjoyed many local worships, at Erythrae 
for instance, and on the Acropolis of Megara, where Pausanias 
found three temples, one to Athena, another to Athena Nike, 
and a third to Athena Aiantis; but the most celebrated cult 
was that on the Acropolis of Athens**. In Pausanias the 
name of Wingless Victory is given to the deity of the temple 
on the right of the ascent to the Propylaea ; but her original 
and official name was Athena Nike. For Harpocration gives 
us a description of the type of the Nike Athena, ‘a wingless 
wooden idol, holding a pomegranate in her right hand, and 
in her left a helmet’; and he tells us that his account is 
derived from the first book of Heliodorus 6 wepinyntijs wept 
12. This then is the &éavov of the little shrine 
mentioned by Pausanias ; and an inscription has been found 
near the Propylaea containing a decree about a sacrifice 
ordained 77 ’AOnva rH Todrddu Kai tH AOnva th Niky *6%.  An- 
other inscription speaks of a crown offered to her from the 
spoil won in war; a third refers to the part played by the 
ephebi at her sacrifice, who assisted in a procession held in 
her honour ***. The goddess is invoked by these names 
by poets of the fifth century°®*; by Euripides in the oz, 
and by Sophocles in the Philoctetes, where Odysseus 
appeals ‘to Nike Athena Polias, who saves him ever. The 
worship and the title evidently express in part the peaceful 
character of the goddess, who has laid aside her helmet after 
battle. 

Asa goddess of peace she is pre-eminently a goddess of the 
arts, and it remains to consider her briefly under this aspect. 
In the earliest literature this side of her is presented as well 
as her warlike nature; in Homer the skilful craftsman is 
regarded as a man dear to her, ‘He whose hands had all the 
carvers cunning, for Pallas Athene loved him above all men*.’ 
She was the goddess who taught the daughters of Pandareus 
to be accomplished in the arts”; it is she who was supposed 
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to have added the soul to the clay out of which Prometheus 
fashioned men. And in the strange myth of Pandora, one of 
the few in which the Greek divinities are presented as creative 
powers, it is Athena and Hephaestus who fashion and embellish 
the form of the mysterious maiden; and Athena again who 
gives her the gifts of the arts wherewith better to beguile the 
souls of men. There are many confused ideas in this story 
which it is not to the present purpose to try to disentangle. 
That the gods were not the friends of man, but begrudged 
him happiness, is an ancient view of the Divine providence 
which is here presented. But Athena’s disposition towards 
man is not in question here, because she has nothing to do 
with the moral purpose of this creation, but is merely the 
skilled artist that produces the marvel. And the story, 
which Hesiod could not have entirely invented, though he 
may have distorted its meaning, shows how early was the 
belief that it was Athena who taught women the arts in 
which they excel. Before the time of Homer she must have 
been recognized as the goddess of weaving, as the woven 
shawl was the offering specially meet for her, and it was she 
who wrought the peplos of Hera. At Athens she was the 
patroness of the potter’s art, and at Colonus and Academia 
she was worshipped in union with Prometheus and Hephaestus 
the fire-gods®*». Hence she was given the title “H@auoria 
at Athens, and Plato declares that the whole race of crafts- 
men were sacred to Hephaestus and Athena, and that he 
who defrauded a workman dishonoured Zeus IloAtodxos 
and Athena®. The feast of Xadxeia at Athens was conse- 
crated in later times chiefly to Hephaestus, but the Athena- 
cult played some part in it and probably was connected 
with it from the beginning, for another name for it was 
"Adnvata, and on the day of this feast the embroidering of the 
peplos began 1°», Pausanias in many places mentions the 
cult of Athena ’Epydvy, and in one passage he says that 
the Athenians were the first to give her this title. The text 
is here mutilated, and it is supposed that he was going to 
speak of a temple dedicated to her under this name on the 
2 Taws, p. 920 D, g2i C. 
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Acropolis 1°. But Dr. Dorpfeld* has shown that this supposi- 
tion wants evidence and is improbable: inscriptions have 
indeed been found on the Acropolis to Athena ’Epydavy, but 
these may have been dedicated in the temple of Athena Polias”. 
But Pausanias records a temple of this goddess at Sparta, 
an altar at Olympia on which the guild that called themselves 
the descendants of Pheidias sacrificed, a Herme-statue at 
Megalopolis, and a group of Athena Ergane and Plutus at 
Thespiae ; and we have evidence of a cult of Athena ’Opyavy 
at Delos as well as at Athens, of ’Epyatis at Samos and 
Kaddlepyos at Epidaurus, of Mayavirrs at Megalopolis!”. 
Perhaps the strange worship of Athena TeAytvia—interpreted 
as Athena Baoxavos—may refer to the goddess of the arts, and 
the reputation for magic attaching to the primitive artist 1°*. 
We have noticed how some of the arts of agriculture, the 
skill of the handicraftsmen, and some warlike inventions 
were attributed to her teaching or influence; but with the 
fine arts of music and poetry she had less concern. The 
music of the flute alone was, in the Boeotian myth, an art 
that Athena practised and taught, and Apollo himself was 
among her pupils according to Corinna. The titles “Andov 
and BoyBvAia may have been attached to the goddess in 
Pamphylia and Boeotia 1° 1° as the inventress of the flute, 
and the legend recorded by Pindar in the twelfth Pythian 
ode° and explained by the scholiast, gives as usual a dramatic 
motive for the invention. The words réxva tav more IladAas 
eedpe Opaceray Topycvav ovdAtov Ophvov dravA€Eao’ "AOdva refer 


" Mitt. ad. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1889, 
3. p. 305, and cf. ALythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, Harrison and Verrall, 
pp- 414-418. 

> The only evidence of a recognized 
cult of "Epyavn at Athens are the lines 
in the fragment of Sophocles!””, who 
summons the people of the handicrafts 
into the public ways, ‘who worship 
Athena Ergane with winnowing-fans set 
upright. Miss Harrison is perhaps 
right in explaining the winnowing-fans 
as a memento of the primitive agricul- 


tural Athena; but I think she goes too 
far in saying that "Epyavy could have 
been a name referring to the working of 
the land (Classical Review, 1894, p. 270). 
Possibly by the time of Sophocles the 
Aixvos, from its convenient form, had 
come to be used as an ordinary recep- 
tacle for cereal oblations. Hesychius 
defines Aixva as kava, which was a word 
referring to ritual rather than to agri- 
culture 1», 
© i. 6-12. 
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to the curious story that the two Gorgons uttered various 
cries of Jamentation over their dead sister, and Athena in 
a callous way imitated their lugubrious sounds on the flute: 
hence a particular motive on the flute was called vépos 
moAvkeados, the changeful air to which the sobbing of the 
Gorgon sisters was set ; and Diodorus Siculus states definitely 
that Athena invented flute-music in general 1°. 

This story admits of a very simple explanation; we may 
suppose that flute-playing was part of the worship of the 
Boeotian Athena, and that there was a pantomimic repre- 
sentation on the flute of the death of the Gorgon, just as 
we hear of musical representations of the slaughter of the 
Python at Delphi. Then the myth would arise that the 
goddess invented the instrument and discovered that par- 
ticular strain on it to commemorate the death of Medusa 
and her sisters’ lamentations. We are familiar with a rival 
myth at Athens. It appears from the story about Alcibiades 
that the Athenians had a natural dislike to flute-playing, 
because it was unbecoming to the features; they also had 
a still greater dislike of the Boeotians, who were fond of the 
flute. So they told a story how that Athena had practised 
a little on it, but had flung it away in disgust and laid 
a curse upon it; it then fell into the hands of inferior persons 
like Marsyas. In all this there is probably a malicious 
reference to Boeotian worship. 

The evidence of the recognition in cult of the artistic 
character of the goddess appears scanty, yet combined with 
the indirect evidence from the Panathenaic and Itonian festivals 
it is proof that the poetical phrase of Aristides, ‘The Graces 
stand around her hands’S,’ is appropriate to her worship. 
An expression of this feeling was the statue of Minerva by 
Demetrius, mentioned by Pliny, ‘quae musica appellatur 1”, 
if the reading is sound. 

The last worship that need be mentioned here is that of 
Athena Hygieia!”, which seems to have been in vogue in 
Athens before the close of the sixth century*. A statue 


« The earliest monument that records dedicated by Callis to Athena Hy- 
it is the inscription on the potsherd  gicia'**, The basis of her statue, 
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bearing this title stood on the Acropolis dedicated by the 
Athenian people, and an altar at Acharnae was consecrated 
to this worship that seems scarcely to have existed outside 
Attica. The statue on the Acropolis was a cult-statue, for 
an oblong basis was placed in front of it for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The same idea is expressed in the epithet [avwvia, 
applied to her in Athens and at Oropus ™°, of which the inter- 
pretation is made certain by the context in Pausanias. It is 
probable, then, that before the introduction of the worship of 
Asclepios at Athens, the chief divinity of health, by the side 
of Apollo, was Athena, the Athenians in this as in other 
matters attributing to their goddess all that tended to the 
physical amelioration of life. A sacrifice to Athena Hygicia 
was part of the Panathenic ritual °**. It was Sophocles who 
first celebrated the praises of Asclepios in verse, and who was 
supposed to have introduced his worship, to which the con- 
servative Aristophanes manifests a certain repugnance ; and 
it may have been on the occasion of the great plague that the 
Epidaurian cult passed over to Athens. The new worship was 
then taken under the patronage of the goddess, and a temple 
to Asclepios was erected on the Acropolis, in which Athena 
was occasionally associated with him®. In the rest of Greece 
this affinity between Asclepios and Athena seems scarcely 
to have been recognized; and in the temple near Epidauros 
and in its precincts the dedications to Athena are all of a late 
period. And even in Athens itself the importance of Athena 
for the art of healing seems to have declined before the great 
advance of the Asclepios cult®. But it may be that Hygieia, 
the daughter and constant companion of the god of health, 


dedicated according to Plutarch by 
Pericles, is preserved with the inscrip- 
tion, which proves the monument to 
have been raised by the whole Athenian 
people and the sculptor’s name to have 
been Pyrrhos (vide Lowy, Avinstler- 
inschriften, 53; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 5.96). In the A/ttthetlungen, 
16. pp. 156-160, Wolters shows on 
architectural grounds that this dedica- 
tion was after the death of Pericles. 


We have also an inscription of the 
second century A.D. on the basis of a 
statue of Athena Hygieia from Hiero 
near Epidauros 1°. 

« Vide Girard. Bull. de Corr. Hellin. 
1877, p. 164. 

b There appears to have been some 
association between Athena and Ascle- 
pios at Tegea'**, and perhaps at Ali- 
phera **!, 

© We have one late inscription referring 
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was merely an emanation from the Attic goddess, a part of 
Athena’s nature detached and personified ; in fact, if Koepp’s 
theory * could be proved that Hygieia arose first at Athens, it 
would be almost certain that she arose thus. The evidence is 
in any case only negative: we do not hear of her until a very 
late period in the circle of Asclepios at Epidauros”, and in 
most cases where her worship is mentioned in other parts of 
Greece there are reasons for supposing it to be later than the 
earliest cult of Athena Hygieia at Athens. 

The one myth of which I am aware that expresses the 
healing power of Athena is the myth about the daughters 
of Proetus, who were cured of their madness by Hermes 
and Athena’; and to some such virtue of hers in dealing with 
supernatural forms of disease we may suppose the words of 
Aristides to apply—‘ Priests and expounders of religion call 
her the cleansing goddess 1.’ 

The character of Athena, both in the religion and in the 
myths, appears, then, to be the reflex of the civilized Hellenic 
polity. She was, it is true, sometimes identified with foreign 
gsoddesses—Egyptian, Asiatic, Colchian, or Iberian—probably 
because of the maidenly or warlike nature common to them 
with her; but we cannot say that her worship, like that of 
Artemis or Dionysos, was tainted with Oriental or barbaric 
ideas, with orgiastic excess, with impure symbolism or 
mystery. The great indictment of Arnobius Eusebius and 
Augustine against paganism is drawn from other parts of the 
religion. The tradition of Athena remained pure and clear 
in spite of the Alexandrine confusion of religions, and in spite 
of the later Orphic literature. 


probably to Athena “Yyiea: Deltion > Thraemer (Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. 


Archaiologikon, 1888, p. 206 : 

*AOnvaia Meveia avéOnrev 

“Ow idoto’ apetijy THs Oeov: 
which is interpreted with much proba- 
bility by Reinach, in the Bw//. de Corr. 
fell. 11. p. 261, as meaning that Meneia 
had seen a vision of Athena and been 
healed by her ‘ virtue.’ 

® Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1885, 

p- 260, 


HYGIEIA) assumes that she must from 
ancient times have belonged to the 
Epidaurian Asclepios cult, but he fails 
to bring forward any real evidence or 
any strong reasons against the theory 
of the Attic origin of Hygieia. Her 
worship at Titane was perhaps early, 
but cannot be proved to be as old as 
the Athenian potsherd (Paus. 2. 11. 6). 
¢ Apollod. zd. 2. 1, 5. 
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And her religion is eminently political, growing and waning 
with the Greek zédus: her apovora was the ‘ providence’ of the 
city-community in war and peace. The poets sometimes 
placed her, indeed, by the side of Zeus as his peer in 
power and works*, and she borrowed many of his titles" ; 
but her public worship and the religious utterances of the 
poets concerning her are less rich in spiritual content, less 
satisfying to the private conscience or to individual morality. 
The virtues she inspires and approves are, according to the 
panegyric of Aristides», the public virtues of political wisdom, 
courage, concord, discipline, and self-restraint. The latter 
term, cwfpootvn, conveys no meaning of ideal personal purity ; 
for though both in myth and religion she was the maiden- 
goddess, she had nothing to do with chastity as an ideal of 
conduct; the sin of the lesser Ajax she was supposed to 
punish merely as an outrage against her altar and asylum. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, which embodies the average Greek 
conception of Pallas Athena, she demands a swdpoovry or 
evoéBera, which was a cautious moderation of act and speech 
in regard to gods and men, and she is no goddess of forgive- 
ness or pity. Her worship, then, had elements of nobility 
as the incarnation of public law and of the virtues on which 
that rests. But any advanced thought or very profound 
religious consciousness in Greek speculation, where it is not 
purely impersonal, is concerned rather with Zeus and Apollo 
than with the other personages of Greek polytheism. 


@ Cf, Hom. Od. 16. 263, and Pindar, ‘yap Kpovidao vdov kpdvrecpa TéTUKTAL. 
Frag. 112, with the Orphic line, dev7) » Aristides, vol. 1, pp. 27, 28 (Dind.). 
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NOTE ON RITUAL. 


As arule the Greek goddess was served by priestesses, and worshipped 
with sacrifice of female victims ; but in the ritual of Athena '’, as of Aphro- 
dite, we find not infrequently the male victim and the priest. In the case 
of Athena this is probably due to her masculine character, and to her 
frequent connexion in cult with Zeus. We hear of the priest of Athena 
Tiodcarts at Tegea, at Phaselis and Amyclae, and Lindos, the boy-priest of 
Athena Kpavaia, at Elatea. As regards her sacrifice, it was rarely cereal 
or bloodless ; we may conclude that this was the case at Rhodes, where 
no fire was used in her ritual; but in other places the usual oblation was 
the slaughtered animal, the cow and sheep most commonly, but some- 
times the pig and the goat. At Ilium the sacrificial victims were both 
male and female; and we may conclude that the bull was sometimes 
offered her, as she was called ravpomodos, and according to the legend 
Theseus sacrificed the bull of Marathon to her. Therefore there is no 
accuracy in the dictum of Eustathius and the scholiast on the //zad (2. 546) 
that the victims to Athena must be female. This dictum was used by 
them, and has been used by some modern critics, to show that piv in that 
important passage refers to Erechtheus and not to Athena; the facts 
show that this argument is valueless. My own view is that the sacrifice 
of bulls and sheep referred to there belonged to Athena and not to 
Erechtheus ; grammatically, and in respect of the rhythm of the sen- 
tence, one view is as tenable as the other; but it is strange that the 
interpolator should speak in the one line of the birth of Erechtheus, and 
then without a pause at once refer to his death ; and if, as A. Mommsen 
holds, the interpolator was Peisistratus and the sacrifice is the Panathe- 
naic, then there is all the more reason for thinking that the sacrifice of 
bulls and sheep must be referred to the Athena-cult. For it would be 
very strange that in the time of Peisistratus the Panathenaic offering 
should be spoken of as a sacrifice to Erechtheus, and that in the 
authorities and records from the fifth century downwards it is always 
regarded as consecrated to Athena, while Erechtheus is scarcely men- 
tioned. 


CreAP Pia Sie 
MONUMENTS OF ATHENA-WORSHIP. 


AMONG the monumente that illustrate the worship of 
Athena, we find the coin-representations in some respects 
the most important. Not only do they give us manifold 
testimony of the character that belonged to her in the 
national religion, but they also prove more clearly than any 
other monumental evidence the very wide diffusion of her cult. 

The very large number of vases upon which her figure 
appears have more to do with mythology than with public 
worship ; perhaps the only type of the goddess, preserved in 
vase-paintings, which can be certainly recognized as con- 
nected with cult is that of the warlike Athena holding her 
shield and brandishing her spear, the type of the ancient 
Palladia and probably of the Athena Polias. 

As regards the works of sculpture, those to which any 
definite cult-name can be attached are very few; but many, 
and especially those that can be connected with the creations 
of Pheidias, are of very great value for the history of religious 
art. We have no proof of the prevalence of wholly aniconic 
images of Athena®, and it has been shown that the religion of 
Pallas contained comparatively few ‘survivals’ of primitive 
thought and primitive ritual. The earliest monuments 
that have come down to us express ideas that are already 
relatively advanced. So far as we can judge the most archaic 
images did not represent her as a nature-goddess, but were 
either of the type of the Palladia, embodying the war- 
goddess, or of the seated type characteristic of the goddess of 


® The words of Tertullian!® seem to of the existence of which we know 
refer to some formless @yaAyain Attica, nothing. 
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the state, and Homer appears to have been aware of both 
forms. But the monuments that illustrate her association 
with the powers of Nature, though not demonstrably the 
most primitive, may be conveniently considered first. 

We cannot quote from the earliest period any assured 
representations that illustrate the cult-connexion of the 
goddess with Poseidon. The bronze-statue of Poscidon 
on the site of Athena’s temple at Pheneos appears to have 
been archaic !®™; and Pausanias informs us that the ancient 
coinage of Troezen bore for its usual device the trident of 
Poseidon and the head of Athena, with reference to the worship 
of the two divinities there 17». And it must surely be Athena’s 
head that we see on two fifth-century coins of Troezen, pub- 
lished by Professor Gardner in his Wamzsmatic Commentary *: 
the one has faint traces of archaism in the hair and lip; the 
other is a very noble work of fifth-century style (coin Pl. A 21), 
allied to the Pheidian; the broad cheek, the majestic eye- 
brow, and the large chin are forms that accord well with the 
masculine dignity and the deep eainestness of the expression. 
A few of these coins, according to Professor Gardner, show 
us the same head wearing earrings, and therefore they do 
not represent a male divinity, and of no other goddess is 
the countenance so characteristic as of Athena. ‘The god- 
dess of strength, as she was styled at Troezen, could scarcely 
be more vividly depicted than by such forms and such 
expression. 

On the Acropolis of Athens we know that Pallas and 
Poseidon were associated in the Erechtheum or its immediate 
vicinity by actual communion of cult as well as by religious 
myth and mythic representation. And this religious as- 
sociation is most strikingly presented by a black-figured 
vase of advanced archaic style, painted by the Athenian 
vase-painter Amastris®, on which the two divinities appear 
in solemn hieratic pose, standing over against each other, 
the goddess holding up her hand: the drawing is masterly 

=P. 47, be My anda? Die Griechischen Vasen mit Metster- 


> Lenormant, lite Céram.1. P1.78;  signaturen, p. 43. 
Arch. Zeit. 1846, Taf. 39, 4-5; Klein, 
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in the delicacy of its detail (Pl. XIII. A). In at least one 
representation of the birth of Erichthonios Poseidon is 
present ; for instance, on a relief in the Louvre, of which the 
central figure is Athena receiving the infant from the arms 
of Ge, we can recognize the sea-god in the figure seated on 
the left with wild matted hair and half-bare body, holding 
a trident or sceptre *. 

It is hard to separate the cult of the two divinities on the 
Acropolis from the story of their strife for the land, and from 
the various monuments that represented that religious drama. 
A sacred spot in Athens, probably on the Acropolis and near to 
the place in the precincts of the Erechtheum where Poseidon’s 
trident was stamped on the rock, was called ‘ the voting-place 
of God». The Greek title seems to suggest that here Zeus 
took the votes of the various divinities concerning the rival 
claims of Poseidon and Athena to the country. Such aversion 
of the story is presented to us on the alabaster relief in 
Smyrna ® of the first century A.D., on which we see on the 
left the figure of Poseidon with his left foot on a stone, his left 
hand on his thigh and his right resting on his trident: 
opposite him is Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet and 
leaning on her spear; above and behind each divinity are 
olive-trees. In the centre is an altar with Athena’s snake 
coiled round it licking her robe, and the twelve divinities are 
grouped on each side, while Nike is taking the votes from an 
urn that stands on the altar. 

The subject was differently rendered by certain monuments 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Pausanias saw, probably not far 
from the Erechtheum 4, a group of Athena and Poseidon, the 
goddess represented as creating the olive, the god as causing 
a salt spring to well forth. Also in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon he saw the great group of which only fragments 
have survived, and which he interprets as the strife of the 
two divinities. Whether it was the strife itself or the moment 


® Mon. dell Inst. 1. xii. 1. sych. Zeus 1°71, 

> Ads YHpos or Aids Teaooi: vide ¢ Mitt. d. deut. Inst. 1882, p. 48, 
Cratinus, Archilochot Frag. 4 (Meineke PI. 1. Fig. 2. 
2, p. 18), Suidas s.v. Avds YHpos, He- Cie, By Si 
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of triumph that was shown, what was the precise action of the 
two protagonists, who were the subordinate personages, are 
questions that have given rise to long and intricate discussion 
which may here be omitted. Our only trustworthy evidence 
—and even that is difficult to interpret—is Carrey’s drawing 9, 
made before the destruction of the central figures. And we 
can conclude from it that it was the moment of victory that 
was represented there, for the goddess is moving rapidly to 
the left with triumphant gesture, as if to claim her own, 
while Poseidon starts back in anger. By what token or by 
what beneficent creation the strife had been adjudged the 
drawing does not help us to decide. On the Acropolis of 
Attica, we can hardly suppose that the token of Athena’s 
right would be anything but the olive, and it has been held 
that traces of the olive-tree survive in the centre of the 
pediment. 

In other representations of the same sacred myth, which 
have been supposed to afford a clue to the reconstruction 
of the Parthenon group, the olive appears as a significant 
emblem». For instance, the well-known vase in St. Peters- 
burg°® from Kertsch shows us the olive-tree in the centre 
between the two rivals, both of whom appear about to 
strike downwards with their weapons, the spear and the 
trident. No final interpretation has as yet been given of 
this action of Pallas and Poseidon; it is very doubtful what 
he is striking and with what purpose, nor is it easy to 
say why she should be wielding her spear as she is after the 
olive-tree has already been produced, nor why Dionysos 
with his panther and thyrsos should apparently be running to 
her aid. The value of the vase as a clue to the motive of the 
Parthenon representation has been very much exaggerated ; 


® Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der the loom, described by Ovid, Pallas 
alten Kunst, 12%. weaves the story of her strife with 
> In her contest with Arachne at Poseidon: 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum bacis foetum canentis olivae 
Mirarique deos. Met. 6. 80. 
¢ Published by Stephani, Comfte- 3, p. 245; Baumeister, Denkmaler, 
Rendu, 1872, Pl. 1; Hellenic Journal,  p. 1395. 
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but it may preserve certain reminiscences of the Pheidian 
group, especially in the figure and drapery of Athena. 

Of still more importance as a surviving copy of the Athena 
of the western gable is the statuette from Epidauros, now in 
Athens, representing the goddess moving rapidly to her right 
with her right arm outstretched and her shield on her left ; 
the gesture and the movement seem full of fire and life, and 
the Pheidian style appears in the drapery and forms *. 

We have also a number of late Attic coins”, which illustrate 
the public value and prevalence of this myth, but do not help 
much to settle the question about the figures on the Parthenon. 
They bear upon their obverse the figures of Poseidon and 
Athena, standing over against each other, the god on the left 
and the goddess on the right, and between them the olive-tree, 
upon which her owl is seated and around which coils her snake 
threatening Poseidon, who stands raising his right hand with 
a menacing gesture. Athena bears the spear and shield in 
her left hand, and holds out her right as if pointing to the 
tree as her sign. In composition the scene presents very 
little resemblance to the central motive of Carrey’s drawing, 
and it may, for all we know, be a reproduction of the free 
group that Pausanias saw on the Acropolis. 

In these representations the deities are at strife. On the 
black-figured vase mentioned above their meeting seems 
peaceful, and on two other coins*, where they are seen 
standing with the olive-tree in the middle, there is no sign 
of contest, but possibly a scene of reconciliation and concord, 
just as on a cameo published in the Gazette Archéologique® 
we find them jointly engaged in forming the vine (PI. 
XDVina): 

Besides her association with Poseidon, we have other 
monumental record of her relations with the water and sea- 
faring. On some of the coins of South Italy, Thurium, and 


® Published in Mythol. and Mon. Museum Catalogue of Coins: Attica, 
Anc. Ath., Warrison and Verrall, 17. 4. 
Pl. 46. © Num. Comm. Paus., Z. 15. and 
> Gardner and Imhoof-Blumer, Vum. 17. 
Comm. Paus. Z.11.12.14.16; British Gl aitetey JEL, 3), 36 
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Heraclea*, the head of Athena is found wearing a helmet on 
which a Scylla, sometimes holding a rudder, is incised (Coin 
Pl. A 22). To explain these we need not follow Lenormant » 
in his strange fancies about an original monstrous shape of 
an Athena Tpitoyevera with a fish-tail ; we do not even know 
that this coin-type represented Tpiroyevera at all. All that 
we need say is that in maritime localities Athena acquired 
occasionally a maritime character and symbols, as any other 
divinity might ; and we may vaguely apply the term Tpiro- 
yevera to the Pallas of the coin-types mentioned above. But 
though originally this was probably a cult-title, we do not know 
what the type was, if there was any, that was specially chosen 
for the images of that cult. The blue-eyed statue of Athena 
in the Ceramicus °° certainly did not allude to the story of 
her birth from the blue water, as Pausanias imagined. The 
bronze statue at Aliphera!!, wrought by Hypatodorus, was 
probably a representation of Athena Tpiroyevera, but Pausanias 
only remarks on its size and beauty, and saw nothing in it 
specially characteristic. The Rospigliosi statue in Rome, 
published by Gerhard’, shows us an Athena with her left 
hand enveloped in her large mantle and resting on her hip ; 
at her feet is a female Triton, at her left the owl; her aegis is 
adorned with stars, and her face wears a languid sentimental 
expression. But this is a late work, and scarcely to be 
regarded as a monument of public cult. And it is absurd 
to argue® from this that every Pallas with a similar expression 
and with starry aegis or robe is Tritogeneia. The pose and 
the sentiment are merely the signs of the later age, and the 
stars may be simply a conventional decoration, or at least 
are no symbols of the water-born divinity. 

A few monuments may be quoted illustrating Athena’s 
association with the earth, with Dionysos, and the powers of 
fertility. The representation on the fine cameo quoted above, 
in which she is seen by the side of Poseidon assisting the vine 


_ ® Guide to the Coins of the Brit. Mus. © Minerven Idole: Akad. Adbhandl. 
3.C, 17; 4.C,16; Head, ast. Num. 24..4. 
p. 59, Fig. 35; p. 72, Fig. 48. 4 As Hettner argued, Aznalé dell Inst. 
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to grow, is a unique motive which illustrates the ecyoddpia, 
the festival of the grape-cluster at Athens. On the vase of 
St. Petersburg discussed above, we find Dionysos coming to 
her aid, possibly as Dionysos Aevépitns, who was interested in 
her new-created olive-tree. 

We may regard the scene on certain black-figured vases 
in Munich? which represent Athena mounted in her chariot 
preceded by Apollo playing the lyre, and by Dionysos who 
looks back upon her, as alluding to some association between 
these divinities in cult and festival. Athena herself stands 
playing the lyre by Dionysos” on an archaic vase published 
by Gerhard, and possibly the vase-painter may have thought 
of the Oschophoria the festival in which Dionysos and Athena 
Sciras were jointly honoured °. 

This affinity of the goddess with the divinities of vegetation 
might explain the attribute of the cornucopia, which was some- 
times placed in her hand in later representations, although, as 
Miiller suggests, she may have acquired this from her later 
identification with Tyche, the Fortune of the state. But there 
appears to have been some representation belonging to the 
Greek period of Athena holding in her hand an apple, which was 
the usual symbol of fertility, for an epigram in the Azzthology 
seems clearly to describe a statue of this kind™°; and the 
female figures in terracotta recently found on the Acropolis, 
holding a shield on the arm and an apple or pomegranate in 
the hand, have been supposed with good reason to represent 
Athena, and belong to the archaic period. It has been sug- 
gested above that the cult of Athena Itonia may have regarded 
her partly as a divinity of vegetation, and for this reason have 
associated her with the powers of the lower world. We should 
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4 ©. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 112, Maenads clasping or dancing before 


353, 784, 1131. 

» Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1. 37. 

© Gerhard’s further attempts to dis- 
cern a Dionysiac element in the wor- 
ship and festival of Athena Sciras are 
futile; the gems and terracotta relief 
which he publishes (Akad. Abhandl. 
25. 7, 8, 10, 13), on which he finds 


the image of Athena are wrongly in- 
terpreted (vide Miiller-Wieseler, Denk- 
maler, 214 a): there is no evidence of 
an orgiastic character in the festival of 
Scirra, nor is it certain that it was 
consecrated to Athena. 

4 Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 491. 
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possess an interesting monument of this cult if we could inter- 
pret the figures ona large gem published by Miiller* as those of 
the Coronean worship (PI. XIII. b). We see an Athena seated 
on the left, and the god of the lower world with Cerberus on 
the right, and the goddess is pouring a libation over the flame 
of the altar that stands between them. That this is Athena 
Itonia and the Zeus-Hades of Coronea is the view of Overbeck” 
and other archaeologists, and Wieseler’s objections and his own 
interpretation lack weight. The representation is unique, and 
we have the literary record of the unique cult of the two 
divinities at Coronea. And as there is no other cult that 
explains the monument, the interpretation offered by Miiller 
and Overbeck is at least a valid hypothesis. 

The local cults of Athena Alea at Tegea and Hellotis at 
Corinth, in which the goddess has been supposed without much 
reason to have been worshipped as a physical or elemental 
power, have left no monuments at all that might prove or 
illustrate the precise meaning of these terms. Of the Oriental 
Athena Hellotis of Corinth we have no representation, and 
the Tegean coins that bear on their obverse the head of 
Alea* give us no way of distinguishing between this and 
any other type of the goddess. 

On a late vase of South Italy we see a comic rendering 
of the myth of Heracles and Auge’: above them is the 
statue of a goddess on a column, holding a patera in her right 
hand and a garland in her left, and wearing a high-girdled 
chiton. As Auge was surprised in the temple of Athena Alea, 
we might suppose that we have here a reproduction of the 
temple-image ; but the attitude is too foolish and the attri- 
butes too meaningless to allow us to take the figure seriously. 

The attempt to discover among the monuments some 
representation of Athena Sciras has been equally unsuc- 
cessful. A statue of mysterious and ghostly form exists in 
the Villa Albani®, in which we can discern the outlines of 
an Athena armed with helmet and shield, and enveloped from 

" Denkmaler d. alt. Kunst, 2. 226. 4 Mon. dell Inst. 4. Taf. 12. 


> Kunst-Mythologie, 1. p. 47. © Gerhard, Akad, Abhandl. Taf. 24. 3. 
© Num. Comm. Pais. p. go. 
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head to foot in an ample mantle. The explanation of this 
enigmatic appearance of the goddess which Gerhard gives is 
that the statue conveys an allusion to the procession of the 
Scirophoria, in which he supposes the image of Athena Sciras 
to have been covered and sheltered from the heat. The 
difficulty is that, so far as we know, a sunshade was used 
on that occasion, not a covering such as this; nor did the 
idol of Athena Sciras play any part in that procession. It is 
more probable that the sculptor was alluding to the veiling 
of the image of Athena Polias in the Plynteria. 

The cult-statue of Athena Sciras was probably a xoanon 
of archaic type, as it had to submit to the primitive fetish 
ritual of being daubed with white earth2’>%, which was 
supposed to be good for olives *. 

We hear of a process of divination, practised at Sciros on 
the Eleusinian Way, by means of dice or draughts ; and if we 
believe that a scene on a vase published by Gerhard » repre- 
sents two warriors seated above a board and divining their lot 
in this manner, it might seem that he was justified in giving 
the name Athena Sciras to the goddess with the spear and 
the star-embroidered vestment that stands behind them; but 
even so we should not have discovered the type of the idol, 
for in another similar representation® she has the form of the 
Pheidian Parthenos, and the connexion between the dice- 
players at Sciros and Athena Sciras is unproved and unlikely 4. 

It has already been said in anticipation that the monu- 
ments give no sign whatever that Athena in Greek religion 
was ever identified or by kinship connected with the moon or 
the lights of heaven. The stars on the robe mean nothing at all, 
for we find them also on the robe of Creon in one vase-scene. 
The half-moon on the coins of Athens in no way reveals 
Athena as a moon-goddess, as has been shown already ; 
the crescent moon is a not uncommon shield-device, and is 


* Cf. the practice of smearing the Taf. 19. s. 29, 13; also Raoul-Rochetteé, 
statue of Artemis Alpheionia with clay Mon. Jnéd. Taf. 56. 
from the Alpheus. © On a vase published /ahro. a. a. 
» Akad. Abhandl, 26.9. Cf. Etrus- Inst. 1892, 102. 
kische und Campanische Vasenbilder, 4 Vide p. 291, note 4, 
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sometimes found on the shield of Pallas; where it appears on 
the aegis it need only be regarded as a charm to avert danger, 
for which purpose it was sometimes used ?. 

Archaeological evidence has been found by Roscher to 
support his theory that Athena was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, namely, in certain coin-types of Macedon, 
Athens, and Boeotia®, that show the goddess striding forward 
brandishing the lightning in her right hand. We can 
scarcely call this evidence, for these coins are all of the later 
period, and may all be influenced by the Macedonian coin- 
type, which represents Athena Alkis. But we do not know 
that this divinity was recognized as a thunder-goddess in 
Macedon; on the coins of Pella she merely wields the spear°; 
and the coins of Antigonus and Philip V that give her the 
thunderbolt need only allude to the common idea expressed 
in Homer and Pindar that ‘Athena sat nearest to the 
lightning, that is to Zeus, and might sometimes wield his 
weapon ; but it is only in later art and for the sake of variety 
that the thunderbolt takes the place of the spear in the hands 
of Athena Alkis or Promachus. 

Nor, lastly, in the monuments that deal with the Gorgon- 
myth is there any suggestion of the various physical forces 
or facts that Athena has been supposed to embody. The 
archaeological evidence in support of the theory that Medusa 
personified the baneful side of Athena herself is even slighter 
than the literary. A bronze in Syracuse and a marble relief in 
Messina have been quoted representing an armed Medusa®: 
but if these works are rightly interpreted they prove the 


a Hesych. s.v. ceAnvis’ pudaxtnpiov 
Vide O. 
Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte d. K. 
Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1855, pp- 425 
52. Wieseler’s discussion (Denxkm. d. alt. 
Kunst, 2. p. 168) of this lunar symbolism 
applied to Athena is sceptical and sane. 

> Head, Hist. Num. p. 203, Fig. 146; 
on third-century coins of Athens, 47zt. 
Mus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 15. 2; on coins of 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse Pallas holds 


Omep eyxpewara Tots madio.s. 


shield and spear but the thunderbolt is 
in the field, Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
G-c., Pl. 20. 12; on later coins of Boeotia 
we have a winged Athena Nike bran- 
dishing the thunderbolt, Brzt. Zus. Cat. 
Centr. Greece, Pl. 6. 3; on certain 
coins of Phaselis she stands on a ship’s 
prow bearing the aegis as a shield and 
wielding the thunderbolt, Miill.-Wies., 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 223. 

© Brit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, p. 99. 
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caprice of the artist, but do not prove that he or any one 
else believed Athena was Medusa. Even the larger view 
taken by O. Miller in his /yperboretsche Studien of a double 
Athena, a malevolent and benevolent goddess, lacks sound 
archaeological support *. 

The monuments that represent the city-goddess and the 
goddess of war are by far the most important. We cannot 
keep the two ideas always distinct, for the goddess who 
guarded the city, in far the greater number of the monuments 
that may be supposed to represent Athena Polias, appears to 
be guarding it with the spear and the shield. 

But there is an important distinction of type that divides 
the representations of Polias into those of the seated divinity, 
in peaceful and tranquil pose that might symbolize the 
stability of the state, and those of Pallas erect and threatening 
with her weapons. 

We can conclude from Homer that the earliest idol of 
Athena in Troy, to which the Trojan women bring the peplos 
to lay on the knees, was seated on a throne; the scholiast 
was struck with this, and the comments of Strabo imply that 
the usual images of Athena Polias were standing; but he 
adds that the seated form occurred in Massilia, Phocaea, 
Rome, and many other places ‘*'*. Pausanias!” tells us of 
a seated statue of Athena on the Acropolis, the work of 
Endoeus, and mentions also the shrine at Erythrae of Athena 


« In a paper published in the Zph- 
emerts Archaeologike, 1890 (pp. 1-6, 
Tliv. 1), another attempt has been made 
to show a sort of duality in the cult of 
Athena and other divinities by Mylonas, 
who quotes the worship of Polias and 
Parthenos (?) in Athens, of Polias and 
Sthenias in Troezen, of Alea and Hippia 
in Tegea, the 6vo dydApara ’A@nvas in 
Aegium of Achaea (Paus. 7. 23, 7), the 
two temples of Athena at Thebes. But 
how do we know that there were just 
two cults and no more than two in 
Thebes and Tegea? We know there 
were more than two in Athens and 
Troezen. The monuments he quotes 


and the relief he publishes show no dis- 
tinction between the forms that might 
correspond to a real duality of concept : 
the cases where the figure of Athena 
appeared twice on the same monument 
or in the same temple may be explained 
sometimes by the artistic desire of 
symmetry, sometimes by the dramatic 
necessity of reproducing the same per- 
sonage in different parts of the same 
scene, sometimes by the simple fact that 
there happened to be two dedications 
of two images. Nearly every Greek 
divinity had many sides, but neither two 
nor three is a holy number in Greek 
religion. 
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Polias and in it the temple-image of the enthroned goddess 
holding a spindle in each of her hands, and wearing a ‘ polos’ 
or upright crown, a work which he attributes to the same 
sculptor. 

Long discussion has been spent on the question whether 
the ancient image of Athena Polias in her temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, carved from olive-wood '**, was of the 
sitting or standing type. The latter view was strongly main- 
tained by Jahn’, and held also by O. Miiller® and Prof. Curtius 
and later archaeologists; but Prof. Furtwangler, in his article 
on Athena in Roscher’s Lexicon’, pronounces for the former. 
There is little value in his argument that because Phocaea 
and Erythrae mythically and questionably traced their origin 
to Athens, therefore the type of their city-goddess, who was 
seated on her throne, was borrowed from the mother-city ; 
but there is more weight in his contention that the seated 
figures of terracotta and marble found on the Acropolis and 
in Attic tombs reproduce Athena Polias: and he considers 
that this form of a peaceful maternal goddess is most in 
keeping with the ancient Pelasgic cult. This may be so, 
although Arnobius declares that the statues of Athena on 
the Acropoleis of her cities were always of virginal form!” *® 
But even if there were no strong arguments against Prof. Furt- 
wangler's view, as there are, there is too scanty evidence for 
us to pronounce positively in its favour. There is no proved 
connexion between Athena Polias and the Attic burial ritual, 
although Gerhard on general grounds thinks that there ought 
to have been; we only hear of the eccentric and probably 
exceptional death-tax levied by Hippias, who enacted that for 
each dead citizen a small sum should be paid to the priestess 
of the city-goddess by way of compensation®'. Again, 
the evidence from the Attic tombs is very slight indeed ; for 
some of the seated figures published by Gerhard@ are not 
demonstrably Athena at all, or are not known to have been 
interred. One of the most striking of these, discovered in an 

» De Antiquiss. Minerv. Poliad. stmulacris. 


» Miiller, Anczent Art, § 96, 24; cf. § 96, 9. 
ce P. 689. a Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 22. 
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Attic tomb, is a small coloured terracotta representation of 
the goddess, seated and clad in ample drapery that conceals 
her arms, wearing a blue polos on her head, and an aegis 
painted blue upon a red mantle (Pl. XV.a). But if far more of 
these figures were in existence, and were known to have been 
buried with the dead, why must they be copies of the ancient 
temple-idol? We might believe them to be so, if this type of 
the seated divinity were most common among the ancient 
monuments of Athens, and if we urged, as we well might, the 
argument that the ancient form of the Polias idol would fix 
itself most tenaciously upon the imagination of the people, 
and would be most frequently reproduced. But the argument 
fails, for this type is far less usual among the various existing 
monuments than that of the erect and energetic goddess of 
war”. Besides the few terracottas which may be mentioned, 
there is the marble statue, often described and often published, 
found on the north side of the Acropolis, which belongs as 
regards style to the sixth century® and might be the actual 
work of Endoeus, the image of Athena mentioned by Pau- 
sanias seated before the door of her own temple. But this is 
no cult-image. The only representation, so far as I am aware, 
in which the seated Athena is receiving sacrifice and worship 
is on a black-figured vase in Berlin, on which the goddess is 
seen on her throne wearing no aegis, and holding the helmet in 
her left hand and a cup in her right (Pl. XIV. b). This is an 
interesting type of the peaceful and beneficent divinity who, 
in her own city, can lay aside her helmet, but no one maintains 
that it is the image of Athena Polias: whether it could be 
supposed to reproduce in some measure the xoanon of Athena 
Nike, which was preserved in the shrine on the Acropolis, is a 
question that will be raised later. The seated idol, then, was 


® T cannot find a direct testimony as 
to its ‘provenance’; but Stackelberg 
tacitly vouches for it, Graber der Hel- 
lenen, Taf. 57. 

> Vide Jahrbuch d. deut. Inst. 1893, 
p. 142. 

¢ The two inscriptions containing the 
name of Endoeus belong to the latter 


part of the sixth century; M. Lechat 
finds reasons for assigning the seated” 
Athena on the Acropolis to the period 
after the Persian invasion; but it is 
almost incredible that Pausanias should 
have connected a fifth-century sculptor 
with the mythic Daedalus. Rev. des Et. 
Grec. 1892, p. 386, and i893, p. 23. 
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evidently in some vogue at Athens ; and if it were the general 
custom, which is far more than we can say, to inter an idol of 
Athena with the dead, this tranquil type would accord better 
with the peace of the grave than the armed, erect, and threat- 
ening figure, though this latter were the form and pose of the 
very temple-image of the most ancient city-worship. 

And that the actual form of Athena Polias was the erect 
and armed figure is proved by cumulative evidence both from 
literature and monuments. We can draw a very probable 
conclusion from the words of Athenagoras, who contrasts the 
seated figure of Athena, carved by Endoeus at Athens, with 
the ancient city-idol of olive-wood ; there is no sense in the 
words unless they express a contrast between a seated and an 
erect Athena*, the latter being the ancient xoanon 1». There 
are also certain passages in the Greek dramatists which Jahn 
has collected, and which point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Two of the most striking are in the Electra of Euripides and 
the Birds of Aristophanes 1%. In the former Orestes, after 
his mother’s murder, is bidden to go to Athens to the sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, and clasp it in his arms—‘for she will 
keep back the Furies ...that they touch thee not, and will 
hold above thy head the round shield with the Gorgon’s face.’ 
The poet must be supposed to be speaking of the chief and 
most sacred Bpéras of Athena, most familiar to all his audience ; 
the image of Athena Polias, who could hold her shield over 
Orestes’ head if she were erect with her shield raised on her 
left arm, but not if she were seated in peaceful attitude. Still 
more convincing is the passage in Aristophanes. The bird- 
city of the Clouds is complete, and they want a goddess to 
guard it (loAvodyos) : ‘for whom shall we card the wool of the 
peplos?’ asks Epops. ‘Why not allow Athena Polias her 
usual right? But how could a city be well-governed, when 
the goddess, being a woman, stands in full armour, &c. ?’ 

’ How these words could have been written, unless the 
statue of Athena Polias at Athens were erect and armed, is 
hard to understand: for Dr. Furtwangler’s explanation that 


“ Athenagoras seems to attribute both some corruption in the words, the force 
to Endoeus: granting there may be of the whole passage is not invalidated. 
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the Attic poets were always thinking of Homer’s energetic 
Pallas Athena, never of their own city-idol, seems very 
unnatural. The whole point of Aristophanes’ joke is lost, 
unless the goddess ‘standing in her panoply’ is the very 
Athena Polias of the temple on the Acropolis. 

The sacred temple-image of Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven !**4, like the Trojan Palladium ; and it was 
probably easier, even for the naive imagination of early men, 
to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending thence than of 
a seated divinity shot from the sky, throne and all. We may 
note also that in Alciphron Athena Poliuchos is addressed as 
IIpopayxos ; the prayer would be naturally to Athena Polias, who 
is elsewhere called Poliuchos, and she could not well be styled 
Promachus unless she were erect and in warlike attitude !* °. 

Also there is forcible evidence supplied by actual monu- 
ments of cults. A black-figured cylix in the British Museum, 
of very archaic style (Pl. XV.b), has been published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith *, which contains a representation that he has 
interpreted as a bridal procession bringing a bull as an offer- 
ing to Athena Polias on the zporeAcia npéepa, the day of the 
preliminary marriage-rites. The interest taken by the goddess 
of the state in the marriages of her people has been already 
noticed ; and there can be no doubt of the name and character 
of the divinity who stands behind her altar, receiving her wor- 
shippers in warlike pose with uplifted spear and shield. If 
the vase-painter’s imagination had not been dominated by the 
form of the idol in the city-temple of the goddess to whom the 
sacrifice was due, it is inconceivable that he should have chosen 
a type so much out of accord with the peacefulness of the 
ceremony. Behind her the olive and her serpent are sketched, 
and her temple is indicated by a single Doric column; all 
these symbols placing beyond a doubt the reference of the 
rite to Athena Polias. 

Another representation, easier to interpret and pointing to 


® Hellenic Journal, 1, p. 202, Pl. 7. that does not appear quite so probable; 
Dr. Murray (Classical Review, 1887, but in any case we have a sacrifice to 
p- 315) explains it as a sacrifice after the goddess of the city. 
a dithyrambic contest, an explanation 
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the same conclusion, is found on a black-figured amphora of 
the Berlin Museum ®*, that shows worshippers bringing a cow 
to an altar, behind which stands the shielded goddess with the 
spear uplifted in her right hand (Pl. XV.c). The altar is the 
large altar that stood before the Erechtheum, out of which 
Athena Polias must be supposed to have come to receive her 
sacrifice. 

A third sacrificial scene appears on a relief in the Acropolis 
Museum?. A group of worshippers are bringing a sow as 
an offering to the goddess, whose form is certainly different 
from that seen in the two monuments last mentioned; for 
there is nothing warlike in her attitude or attributes, except 
for the helmet on her head. What concerns the present ques- 
tion is the erect pose of the figure, by which the sculptor was 
able to convey a casual allusion to the type of Athena Polias. 
We may believe that the sow, an animal very rarely used in 
the ritual of Athena, is offered to her here because of her asso- 
ciation in certain rites and festivals with the goddesses of 
earth ; and this votive slab may have been connected in some 
way with the Arrhephoria. 

We have then direct evidence from Attic monuments that 
the type of the erect and warlike Athena appears in cult- 
scenes that are most naturally connected with the worship of 
Athena Polias: and we have no such evidence as yet forth- 
coming as regards the goddess seated on her throne. Also 
the former type was far more in vogue than the latter in Athens, 
appearing on the very large group of Panathenaic vases, and 
also on Attic coins, and reproduced in some votive bronze 
figures found on the Acropolis, and on marble reliefs*. And, 
finally, there is much reason for Jahn’s view that the Dresden 
Pallas, an important monument of this type, is a copy of the 
idol on the Acropolis ; for alone among statues of Athena this 
is wrought with the embroidered peplos, in the small squares 
of which are scenes from the battle of the gods and giants, the 


* The vase has been well described © Vide Mythology and Monuments of 
by Miss Harrison in JZythology and Ancient Athens, p. 459, Figs. 55 and 56; 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 457. Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 8. 

> Jb. Fig. 76, p. 519. 
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myth which we know was woven on the actual peplos that the 
maidens wrought each year for the State-goddess. 

These are reasons then for believing that this was the form 
of the ancient idol in the oldest temple of Athena, which, 
according to Herodotus, was burnt by the Persians: and there 
is no evidence that before this, or by the side of this, there 
existed in the same temple the cult-figure of the seated 
divinity of more peaceful and maternal form. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Polias-image should have borne so near a 
resemblance to the ordinary Palladium; for this latter was 
also in many places an image of the city-goddess, and in the 
Cyclic legend the sacred idol which Diomed and Odysseus 
bore away was the ‘luck’ of the state. 

Looking at the other Greek states, in which we can gather 
from numismatic and other evidence that the worship of 
Athena Polias existed, we find the type very wide spread of 
the armed goddess, striding forward or standing erect and 
threatening. 

Pausanias gives us some account of the statue of the Athena 
‘of the brazen house’ at Sparta, carved by Gitiadas *8>: and 
he speaks of certain mythic scenes wrought in relief ‘upon the 
bronze. Looking merely at the text, we might be in doubt 
whether these were carved upon the bronze-plated walls of the 
temple or upon the surface of the statue itself. But a Lace- 
daemonian bronze coin of the period of Gallienus shows us the 
figure of the goddess armed with uplifted spear and shield, 
and clad strangely in a chiton of which the lower half is 
divided by horizontal parallel bands, and on which small 
figures are indicated in relief (Coin Pl. A 23). As Professor 
Gardner rightly observes *, this unique coin-device is explained 
by the text of Pausanias and helps to explain it. The city- 
goddess of Sparta then was armed and warlike, and of the 
type of the ancient Palladia. 

It is probable that the cult-statue of Athena Itonia of 
Thessaly, whose name was the war-cry of the Aleuadae, and 
whose worship fostered the political union of Boeotia, was the 
figure of the fighting Pallas, for we find this stamped on many 

® Num, Com. Paus. p. 58, N. 13. 
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Thessalian coins (Coin Pl. A 24). Ona coin of Melos, and on 
a marble relief found in that island *, we see the armed goddess 
in the usual pose of the Palladion, but resembling the idol of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the Herme-shape of the lower part 
of the body. And the coinage of Pella, which has been men- 
tioned above, presents us with the form of Athena Alkis— 
striding forward with spear and shield—as she appears also on 
the coins of Himera, Camarina, and Mesembria?. Occasion- 
ally, as we have seen, the thunderbolt takes the place of the 
spear in her hand without much change in the pose or probably 
in the idea. 

We find at times a more peaceful pose or more peaceful 
attributes chosen for the city-goddess, although in the earlier 
monuments her warlike character is most marked. The idol 
of New Ilium, according to the description of Apollodorus  ?, 
held the spindle in one hand, while otherwise it preserved the 
forms of the older Palladia: and his account accords with the 
device of a later coin of this city on which Pallas appears with 
the wi\os or soft Phrygian cap on her head, with the spear 
held in her right hand on a level with her shoulder and with 
the spindle in her left °. 

At Priene, where we hear of a temple dedicated to Athena 
Polias by Alexander ** 1, the image carved for the worship 
probably presented her in peaceful attitude ; for a, coin ef 
the city of the imperial period, bearing the figure of Athena 
standing with her serpent coiled before her, shows us probably 
the type of the temple statue’. The chryselephantine 
masterpiece of Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, which will 
be afterwards described, may well have given vogue to the 
more peaceful type of the Athena Polias; but, so far as the 
evidence can decide, the militant must still be regarded as the 
dominant type of the city-goddess, even in the later period. 

A very kindred conception, but differently expressed in 
art, was that of Athena Nike. In considering the monuments 
to which this name can be given, we can put aside the 


® Vide Jahn, op. cit., Taf. 3. 7 and 8. © Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 24. 12. 
>» Brit. Mus. Cat., Sicily, pp. 81, 4 Head, Ast. Num. p. 508. 
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ingenious suggestion of Jahn*, that the trophy may be 
sometimes regarded as her peras or rude image; for none 
of his proofs suffice for the theory”, and we have noticed 
reasons for interpreting the trophy always as the dyadyua of 
Zeus. Nike, the personification of Victory, was in all pro- 
bability an emanation from Athena herself, but in the monu- 
ments must be distinguished from her; nor is it difficult to 
distinguish them, for the goddess who personifies the abstrac- 
tion is usually winged, wears none of Athena’s attributes, and 
can be recognized generally by her action: she is pouring 
a libation to a warrior or a god, or is crowning the successful 
athlete, or decking the trophy, or leading animals to the 
sacrifice as a thank-offering for a triumph won. But it is 
more difficult to say by what marks we can recognize 
Athena Nike, the goddess revered by that name in actual 
cult in Megara, in Aegina, and on the Acropolis of Athens. 
We may, of course, say that the large group of representations 
of the goddess bearing the Victory in her hands, the great 
Pheidian statue of the Parthenon for instance, and its near 
or remote descendants present us with the idea of the vic- 
torious goddess. Yet none of these are actual cult-types of 
Athena Nike. But we have no reason to doubt® that the 
statue described by Harpocration of the goddess ‘ holding the 
pomegranate in her right hand and the helmet in her left,’ is 
the xoanon for which the chapel, called in later times the temple 
of Nike Apteros, was built on the top of the southern wall of 
the Propylaea at Athens. It is usual to explain the pome- 
granate in this case as the emblem of fertility, as Athena was 
revered at Athens as the giver of the kindly fruits of the 
earth; and this explanation is more natural on the whole 
than Botticher’s, who sees here, as always, an allusion in the 
pomegranate to bloodshed and death; for surely the goddess 
who has laid aside her helmet is more properly to be regarded 

® De Minerv. Simulac. pp. 23-24. bearing a trophy and the inscription 

» The slight resemblance that the ’A@nvas vixnpdpov, may show that in 
wooden post with the helmet, shield, this case the trophy was a thank-offer- 
and spear upon it bears to the Palla- ing to Athena, not that it was regarded 
dion is accidental. The coin of Per- as her image. 
gamon, published by Jahn (2. 3. 4), © Vide p. 313. 
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as the peaceful dispenser of blessings. An unpublished black- 
figured vase, mentioned by Prof. Furtwangler*, has upon it 
the seated figure of the goddess holding the pomegranate but 
wearing the helmet ; and another, published by Gerhard and 
Jahn”, contains the scene of a sacrifice brought to Athena, 
who is seated and holding the cup in one hand and the helmet 
in the other. That any of these are reproductions of the 
statue in the shrine of Wingless Victory or Athena Nike, 
is somewhat improbable; not because they must be earlier 
than this’, but because the latter was probably a standing 
figure; since the statue of Athena Nike at Olympia by 
Calamis was of the same type, and we may conclude from 
the context in Pausanias, who mentions it, that the latter 
work represented the goddess erect °°’. Besides, a seated 
Nike is a most unusual type, and the figure of Athena Nike 
must in some way have resembled the standard form of Nike, 
else it is hard to see why men should have forgotten that it 
was the goddess herself, and have believed that it was the 
personification, and have commented on the winglessness. 
This, then, is the one well-attested representation of Athena 
Nike belonging to a public cult; and the question is what 
criteria it gives us to judge whether the name may be applied 
to other monuments that have survived. In no later work 
is Athena found bearing the symbol of the pomegranate ; 
and it is doubtful whether the figure of the bare-headed 
Athena is always to be interpreted as Athena Nike’, But 
where the helmet is held out in her hand there may be reason 


® Roscher, Lexicon, p. 689. 

b Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 242, 1-2; 
De Antiquiss. Minerv. Simulacr. 1. 1. 

¢ The term ¢éavoy which is applied 
to it raises the suspicion that it was an 
archaic wooden idol, but this term is 
also applied to the great chryselephan- 
tine works of Pheidias, which con- 
tained a kernel of wood. The motive 
of the work seems too elaborate for us 
to be able to impute to it a very remote 
antiquity; although it may well be 
older than the actual temple, as the 
chronological difficulty would be serious, 


if it were carved simultaneously with 
the construction of the temple, and if 
we accept the story that a statue at 
Olympia was wrought in imitation of 
this by Calamis, a sculptor whose 
‘ floruit’ belongs to an earlier period. 

d For instance, the bare - headed 
Athena on the Olympian Metope need 
have no special name given her; this 
is simply a natural type of the goddess 
in a peaceful situation, and appears 
also on vases of the earlier part of the 
fifth century: vide Furtwangler, J/ezster- 
werke, p. 14 (Engl. ed.), note 5. 
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for naming the figure as the xoanon described by Harpocration 
was named; and we may recognize an Athena-Nike on the 
beautiful relief of Pentelic marble in Lansdowne House, of 
which an illustration is here given (Pl. XVI). The figure has 
the measured stateliness of a temple-statue, the Doric chiton 
falling down into columnar folds after the manner of the 
austere religious sculpture of the fifth century. The owl and 
the olive seem to show the Attic origin of the work. The 
surface of the body is wonderfully warm, and the details of the 
flesh and the drapery are very carefully wrought. The cheeks 
are still broad, as in the fifth-century type of head, but are 
beginning to be rounded. The relief belongs to the earlier part 
of the fourth century, when the tradition of the older religious 
art was still strong, but when the features and form and drapery 
were beginning to be more softly and lightly rendered. The 
representation gives a profound expression of victorious peace, 

It may be that Athena Nike was sometimes characterized 
by the absence of helmet and aegis; a very beautiful 
relief* of Pheidian style and noble expression, now in 
the Acropolis Museum, shows us the fragments of three 
figures, a naked ephebos standing before a winged Nike, 
who raises her left hand to crown his head and rests her 
right arm round the neck of another goddess, who in such 
a group can scarcely be other than Athena though she lacks 
all the usual attributes; the Nike who is here almost one 
with her would probably give her own name to this Athena, 
and explain her peaceful garb. 

An entirely different but scarcely less certain representa- 
tion of Athena Nike is seen on the Boeotian coins mentioned 
above with the type of the winged goddess wielding the light- 
ning, and on an Attic drachm, probably of the earlier part of 
the fourth century”, that shows us the winged goddess wearing 
the helmet and carrying the Palladium. The goddess cannot 
be merely Nike, for representations of Victory, the mere 
personification, bear none of the arms or other attributes of 

® Harrison and Verrall, MZythol. and p. 136. Cf. Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. 


Mon, Anc. Ath. p. 367. ad. A. K. 2. 220. 
> Num. Comm. Paus, Pl. AA, 24. 
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Pallas. And this rare type of the winged Athena was already 
known in the archaic period, for it is found on the treasury 
of the Siphnians at Delphi*. We can only account for the 
wings by supposing that she borrowed them from Nike. 

Of the other political conceptions that attached to Athena 
and were recorded in the literature, only a few can be illus- 
trated from surviving monuments. We might interpret 
a figure on the coins of Alexandria (Coin Pl. B 25) as that of 
Athena ’Apynyéris, the leader of colonies, because she carries 
an owl in her hand and this is the motive which, according to 
the scholiast of Aristophanes, was appropriated to the goddess 
bearing this title®*', But as Wieseler has pointed out”, the 
description of the scholiast is too slight to help us to discover 
this cult-type with certainty. It is most natural that Athena 
should bear the owl ; and there are many such representations 
of her on Athenian coins,and among them we are not able to 
decide which of them, if any, is the special type of Athena 
’Apxnyémis. It may be that one in which she holds the corn- 
stalks in her other hand, or that in which she grasps the spear ; 
for both symbols would be appropriate to the goddess who 
planted the colony in the new land. 

The commerce of the state was protected by Athena under 
the name of Sra6pia™, and on coins of Alexandria we find the 
goddess wearing helmet, aegis, and chiton, and holding the 
scales of ‘right measure,’ and the cornucopia °. 

It is an interesting question whether we have any character- 
istic representations surviving of Athena ’Ayopaia, the goddess 
who presided in the market-place over the assembly and 
council of the people. One such monument is elaborately 
described by the Byzantine historian, Niketas Chthoniata™, 
a bronze statue of Athena thirty feet in height, that stood in 
the forum of Constantine at Byzantium. She was clad in a 
long and elaborately folded chiton, and wore aegis and helmet. 
Her long neck was bare, and produced, according to the 
historian, an ‘overpowering impression of voluptuous delight’ 


« Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 190. discussed with negative result. 
b Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. KA. 2. ¢ Brit. Mus. Cat. Alexandria, Pl. 4, 
219", where the whole question is 643. 
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(apuaxov es Hdoviv Oana Hv); the lips were half open, as if her 
soft voice was passing through them, her eyes were languish- 
ing, her hair was luxuriantly arranged, and her left hand was 
pressed against her body and gathering together some of the 
folds of her garment, while her head was inclined in the same 
direction as her outstretched right hand was pointing. In 
spite of the vague verbiage of this account, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. A clear type is presented to us of an 
Athena ’Ayopafa, full of the incongruous and excessive senti- 
ment of the later Alexandrine period*. Now, the leading 
traits of this type, the one hand outstretched and the other 
pressed against the folds of the robe, the sidewards turn of the 
head, the parted lips, and the expression of languishment, are 
found together in one surviving work, the Athena ‘ Mediatrix,’ 
in the Louvre ’,a work of early Graeco-Roman period, but 
probably derived from an Alexandrine original (Pl. XVII). 
The statue in many essential respects strikingly agrees with 
that described by Niketas, only that here it is the left hand 
that is stretched out and the right is pressed against the side ; 
but its general character and sentiment are the same, and the 
reasons are strong for calling this also an Athena ’Ayopaia. 
And the small bronze statuette published by Miiller® is of 
the same type on the whole, and may claim the same title. 
The type of the Athena of the law-courts was certainly in 
one case at least that of Pallas in the traditional fighting pose, 
for one of the law-courts at Athens, as we have seen, took its 
name from the Palladium. But for monumental illustration 
of this function of the goddess we must go to the representa- 
tions of Orestes’ trial, of which the most important is perhaps 
the beautiful Corsini cup*. Among the figures wrought in 
relief upon it, Athena is recognized by her helmet, though she 
wears no aegis, and by her action. She stands over the urn 
® The pose and expression make Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, Pl. 320, 


strongly against the identification, to 871; Miiller-Wieseler, Dewkm. d. A. 
which Mr. Stuart Jones inclines, of this Azzst, 2, Pl. 20, 217. 


work with the Pheidian ‘ Promachus’ © Jb, no. 207. 
(vide Ancient Writers on Greek Sculp- d Baumeister, Denkmaler des Class. 
ture, p. 78). Alterth. p. 1119. 


b Frohner, Sculpture Antique, 121.; 
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dropping into it the casting-vote. The cup is generally 
regarded as a copy of one of the two that bore the same 
scene carved by Zopyrus in the time of Pompey; but there 
is much in the style and forms of the figures that suggests an 
earlier period than this. 

Of Athena, who protected the union of the clan or family, 
Athena Apaturia or Kurotrophos, we have no certain monu- 
ment. The vase-representations, showing the goddess re- 
ceiving the infant Erichthonios, may convey an allusion to this 
function of hers; and the statue in the Berlin Museum of 
Athena bearing the child in her aegis, may be intended to 
express the same idea. But these are merely mythological 
representations ®. 

She appears more frequently in the monuments as the 
goddess of the arts, both of war and of peace. Athena 
Hippia, who taught the use of the chariot, was worshipped at 
Colonus, and though we cannot safely apply this cult-title to 
every representation in which she appears driving the chariot, 
we may attach it to the figure of the goddess on the silver 
cup and on the Attic coin published by Miiller®, and on the 
Athenian relief published by Schone®. As the last-named 
monument was found on the Acropolis, and represents her in 
solemn pose erect in her car, we may suppose that it does not 
refer to any myth, but is a monument of the cult. 

The goddess of the peaceful arts was worshipped, if not 
at Athens yet at Sparta and Olympia, under the title 
of ‘Ergane’; the spindle in the hands of Athena Polias 
at Erythrae and at Ilium alluded to this function. But 
we have no existing representations that can with security 
be connected with the actual cult. The representation 
on the gem, published by Miiller*?, of Athena riding on 


® Miill.-Wies., D. d. A. K. 2. 236. It 
is impossible to interpret the Berlin 
statue as Athena ®parpia holding a 
new-born Athenian child, for it is 
evidently derived from the same source 
as the statue found in Crete, and not 
long ago acquired by the Louvre, which 
represents an Athena of almost identical 


form holding in her aegis the sacred 
chest from which the serpent Erichtho- 
nios emerges. JWon. Grecgues, 1895, 
ploy r2e 

b Op. cit 2. 240, 240%. 

© Griechische Reliefs, No. 136. 

a D.d, A. Kunst, 2. 225. 
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the ram, has been supposed to allude to her interest in wool- 
work and the arts of the loom, but it more probably has 
a sacrificial reference. The statue in Florence * of an Athena 
standing with something rolled round her right arm, which 
has been taken for a snake but may be a skein of wool, is 
a work of doubtful interpretation. We have more than one 
representation of the goddess assisting at the fabrication of 
the ship”, but we cannot say that such scenes alluded inten- 
tionally to the cult or the name of Ergane. The potter who 
brings a thank-offering for success in his art, on a fifth-century 
vase of Athens, is making offering to an Athena whose form 
is that of the Pheidian Parthenos®; but had there been at 
Athens any cult-type or accepted representation of Athena 
’Epyavyn, the goddess of the crafts, we should have expected 
to find it here. We have an allusion to the patroness of the 
potter’s skill on a rude vase in the Berlin Museum ¢, showing 
Athena standing by a potter’s oven; also perhaps to her 
interest in the lampadephoria, the ritual of fire consecrated 
to the three divinities who taught and fostered the arts of life, 
in a gem which contains the figures of Athena standing and 
Hephaestus seated under a tree®, both gazing earnestly at 
some spectacle (Pl. XVIII. b). Once the goddess herself 
appears as a potter, on a Berlin vase that represents her 
forming the clay model of a horse, possibly with some allusion 
to the work of Epeios, who constructed the wooden horse for 
the capture of Troy with the aid of her teaching. 

The most interesting monument showing the popular 
conception of the creative power of Athena is the beautiful 
and well-known cylix in the British Museum, on which 
Pandora appears as a scarcely animate figure between 
Athena and Hephaestus, while the goddess is adding the last 
touch to complete her dangerous beauty’; and the idea 


® Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 37. 4. 4 Beschreibung der Vasensamml, 801. 
b E.g. Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. K. e Miiller-Wieseler, D.d..A.K.2. 235: 
2. 238. this is Wieseler’s probable interpretation. 


¢ Published and described by Miss f Published in Harrison and Verrall, 
Harrison, AZythol. and Mon. Anc. Ath. Mythol. and Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 450, 
p: 461, Fig. 58. Fig. 50. 
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expressed in this is also illustrated by a sarcophagus-relief in 
the Capitoline Museum, on which Athena is presented insert- 
ing the soul in the form of a butterfly into a small human 
body that Prometheus is fashioning*. Lastly, the association 
of Athena with the art of the flute, which appears in Boeotian 
myth and cult, is illustrated by a series of monuments”; 
which, however, mainly refer to the myth of the goddess and 
Marsyas, who took up the flutes that she threw away and the 
curse with them; and in none of them has her figure any 
religious significance. 

We cannot then derive any type of Athena Ergane from the 
group of monuments just examined, or find in them any clear 
reference to the particular cult. And as regards the statue 
called Athena Musica !*’, attributed by Pliny to Demetrius, it 
is difficult to speak positively as to its type, and it would 
be useless to search for any copy of it among existing 
monuments. 

On the other hand, the cult of Athena Hygieia has left us 
two undoubted monuments. The first is the statue ° in the 
Central Museum of Athens, found at Hieron near Epidauros, 
upon the basis of which is the inscription mentioned in the 
former chapter. The goddess wears the helmet, and bears her 
shield on her left arm and her aegis on her breast ; her right 
arm is stretched out in front of her, and she is moving rapidly 
to the right while turning her head back. It is the type of 
Athena charging in front of the battle, and wholly inappro- 
priate to the goddess of health ; and we must suppose that the 
sculptor has chosen the first traditional representation of her 
that occurred to him, and he gives us no clue for discovering 
the type of Athena Hygieia among other existing works. 
Nor can we derive from the second monument? any special 
characteristic of the type; this is one of the ex-voto reliefs 


® Baumeister, Denkm. des Class. vase published in the Amnalé dell’ Instit. 
Alterth. Fig. 1568. 1879, Tav. d’Agg. D. 

b Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. K. 2. ¢ Published in A7z¢. d. deutsch. Inst. 
239 %be, and Overbeck, Geschichte der 1886, p. 3143 and Harrison and Verrall, 
Griechischen Plastik, 1.¥ig.50: cf.vase op. cit. p. 392, Fig. 23. 
in Berlin, Beschrezhung der Vasensamm- 4d Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 164, 
lung im Antiquarium, 2418; and the no. 34. 
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found in the Asclepieion on the Acropolis, on which we see 
her by the side of Asclepios, and therefore we must name her 
Athena Hygieia; but she is armed in the usual way with 
helmet, aegis, and shield, on which her left hand rests ; and 
there is nothing here appropriate to the idea of the worship. 
A statue* of Hygieia in the Belvidere of the Vatican has 
been wrongly restored with a head that probably belonged 
to a statue of Athena the health-goddess (Pl. XIX). The 
severity of the outline of the face, the arrangement of the hair 
in a long’ straight mass behind, the thoughtful expression, 
indicate an Athena; but instead of her helmet she wears 
a stephane with a gorgon’s head worked in relief in the centre, 
and two serpents symmetrically carved in horizontal position 
on each side of it, and we may most naturally regard these 
latter as symbols borrowed from Hygieia for this type of 
Athena, for they are found arranged in the same way on the 
stephane of an undoubted Hygieia formerly in the Villa 
Ludovisi®. The style of the Vatican head does not seem 
to be markedly Attic ; we see rather the severer and more 
maidenly type of Athena’s head with sharper lines and less 
rounded surfaces, that originated probably in the Peloponnese 
but penetrated also into Athens some time after the Pheidian 
period. We have no clue for testing the suggestion that the 
Vatican head is copied from the original statue carved in the 
time of Pericles by Pyrrhos. But the work is of great interest 
because it is the only monument in which the forms and 
expression proper to one ideal of Athena are combined with 
symbols of Hygieia, so that the double name is justified. 
Another though very inferior representation of the same 
divinity, that seems to be trustworthy, is found on a gem 
published by Miiller*’, that shows the goddess wearing the 
helmet and holding a spear and in the same hand the serpent 
that Hygieia usually holds, and standing before the seated Zeus 
(Pl. XVIII. c); the same figure appears among the types of 
Etruscan art". We may also give the name of Athena Hygieia 


a Mon. dell Inst.9.49; Annalz, 1873, ¢ Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. K. 2. no. 
p- 5- 226%. 
b Vide Helbig, Fzhrer, 870. 4 Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 34. 4. 
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to the representation of the goddess that appears in relief on a 
candelabra of the Vatican*; her helmet with its sphinx and 
Pegasoi recalls that of the Pheidian Parthenos, and she is hold- 
ing a cup for her serpent to drink from after the usual manner 
of Hygieia. The conjecture of Loeschke that we have here a 
copy of the Athena Hygicia of Pyrrhus is not wholly ground- 
less. The work of this sculptor might naturally have pre- 
served in certain details a reminiscence of the Parthenos, and 
it is not easy to say how he could have expressed the idea that 
he wished to embody otherwise than by associating Athena 
with the snake, the symbol of the divinities of health. The 
religious character of the Vatican relief has been pointed out 
by Wolters». 

But we may conclude from the paucity of the monu- 
ments that the statues of this cult of Athena were com- 
paratively rare, and the discovery of the numerous ex-voto 
reliefs in the Asclepicion may incline us to believe that the 
goddess who personified health, the daughter of Asclepios, 
took the place at Athens of Athena Hygieia. 

The monuments of Athena to which some definite cult- 
name may with certainty be attached are found to be few in 
number; but the record both of the literature and art is 
enough to prove her high importance for the national cult, 
especially at Athens, where her worship was linked most 
closely with the hopes and sorrows of the people, their 
fortunes and public life. The Attic monuments are most 
expressive of this, and it may be well to put together here 
by way of conclusion a few that illustrate some of the ideas 
already examined, and especially the character of Athena 
Polias and Boulaia. The Parthenon frieze-reliefs, though 
they do not belong to the group of cult-monuments, still 
afford the most striking monumental illustration of the most 
imposing ceremony of the state-religion in honour of the city- 
coddess. There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 


® Helbig, Azihrer, 210-211; Hauser, b Bausteine, 2124-2129; he also notes 
Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, p. 63, nos. that many of the figures including that 
92-93, pp. 151-154, 169; published in of Pallas stand oma separate basis, like 
Pistolesi, 2/7 Vaticano descritto, 5. 28. separate statues. 
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subject represented is the Panathenaic procession treated 
with a due observance of certain artistic laws. The corre- 
spondence of certain scenes on the frieze with the written 
record concerning the details of the ceremony is, as Overbeck 
and others have pointed out*, sufficiently conclusive. We 
find the sacrificial animals offered by the state and by the 
allies, the scaphephori and the carriers of the water-pots, 
the chariots with their armed apobatae (perhaps the most 
peculiar feature in the whole ritual), and possibly the ‘thallo- 
phori’ or the band of elderly men bearing branches; and 
although the representation is undoubtedly incomplete, we 
cannot prove that anything essential is omitted. To say this, 
however, implies the conviction that the group which forms 
part of the centre of the whole frieze clearly alludes to the 
bringing of the peplos, the leading motive of the whole 
service. It would be out of place here to discuss the many 
divergent opinions that have been expressed concerning this 
vexed question. It may be sufficient to state the chief reasons 
of my own conviction, which are two: in the first place, it 
appears incredible that Pheidias, in a representation which 
we are compelled for many reasons to interpret as the Pan- 
athenaic procession, should have omitted the chief feature of 
that procession : secondly, it is inconceivable that the greatest 
sculptor of the city should have placed in the centre of his 
frieze next to Athena herself the figures of a priest and a 
boy, holding between them a garment or piece of drapery 
which is too large for human wearing and perfectly agrees 
with our conception of the sacred peplos, and which would 
inevitably be taken for the peplos by the average spectator, 
but was intended by the sculptor to be something quite 
different. The belief that it is the peplos gives a deeper 
national significance to the whole scene”. 

Turning to other Attic monuments illustrative of the part 
played by Athena in the public life, we may select as perhaps 


® Gesch. Griech. Plast. 1893, p. 438. | wangler, whose arguments against Miss 

> The most recent discussion of the Harrison’s theory that the object in 
question is an article in the Classical question is a o7pwpuyn appear to me 
Review (1895, p. 268), by Dr. Furt- convincing, 
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the most interesting of all the reliefs found on the Acropolis, 
and certainly the most mysterious, that one which was dis- 
covered on the south of the Parthenon in 1888, and is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. A slab about half a metre in height 
contains the figure of Athena wearing helmet and Doric diplois 
in a strangely pathetic pose, and with an expression of melan- 
choly in her face (Pl. XX). She stands by a small column 
leaning on her spear, her head drooping, and her right hand 
resting on her hip. The drapery is arranged in rigid columnar 
folds and shows a slight touch of archaism, of which there is 
also a faint trace in the eye and the contour of cheek and 
chin. Such indications lead us to assign the monument to 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, and though 
such expression of pathos is very rare in the art of this age, 
yet other instances of this are found* What is unique and 
unparalleled is that a work of this austere period should 
represent the sorrow of a divinity, and that divinity the 
conquering Athena. This can be no ordinary grave-relief: 
she cannot here be mourning over some single citizen. The 
belief forces itself upon one that some great national disaster 
is here commemorated, such as the battle of Tanagra or the 
fall of the Athenian citizens in Egypt; and that Athena is 
mourning over those whose names may have been written on 
the lower part of the slab now lost. The relief and the inscrip- 
tion with the names may have been dedicated on the Acropolis 
as a testimony of the public grief in accordance with a vote 
of the people. 

We have also a series of historic reliefs that refer to alliances 
or political relations between Athens and other states; most 
of these are of the fourth century and filled the upper part 
of the stone upon which the inscription of the decree was 
written. The Athenian state is represented by Athena, 
in whose form we can usually trace the influence of the 
Pheidian masterpiece, the other city by the male or female 


® M. Cavvadias, Deltton Archaeol. ponnesian war (Journal of Hellenic 
1888, p. 103, assigns it to the period  Stadies, 1889, p. 267). The earlier 
immediately before Pheidias; Mr. E. Cate appears to me after examination of 
Gardner to the later years of the Pelo- the original far the more probable. 
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figure that personifies it or by its tutelary divinity or hero. 
The most interesting and beautiful of this series is perhaps 
a relief that adorns an inscription * dedicated on the Acropolis 
in the year 403-402 B.C. (Pl. XXI.b), and expresses the grati- 
tude of Athens in her last distress to those of the Samians 
who remained faithful to the Athenian democracy. Athena 
clad in a low-girt Doric chiton and mantle, and equipped with 
Attic helmet, aegis, spear, and shield, stands on the right, grasp- 
ing the hand of a stately female figure, who also wears chiton 
and mantle and holds a sceptre upright in her left hand. She 
wears the stephane above her forehead, but is more probably 
a personification of Samos than Hera the tutelary goddess of 
the island. The history of Athens in the first half of the 
fourth century is also illustrated by similar reliefs ; for instance 
the alliance of Athens with Corcyra about 375 B.C., by a repre- 
sentation ® of Athena and a male figure personifying the demos 
of that island (Pl. XVIII. a); her alliance with the Arcadians 
and Eleans° in 362, by a relief on which she stands by Zeus and 
a maidenly figure who probably personifies the Peloponnese. 
On a monument of the same kind? published by Schone, 
we see her extending her hand to a goddess of lesser stature, 
wearing a calathos, whose name Ilap@évos, ‘the maiden,’ is 
inscribed above her, and the inscription refers to a treaty 
between Athens and Neapolis, the Thracian coast-city, or 
the city in Pallene, where the worship of ‘the Maiden’ must 
have prevailed (Pl. XXI. a). A decree offering hospitality, 
mpo€éevia, to another city is commemorated by such a repre- 
sentation as that which Schone ® has published of Athena in 
an attitude and form immediately derived from the Pheidian 
Parthenos, standing before a male figure who is half-clad in 
a himation and leaning on a staff, and who personifies the 
Demos of the friendly state. 

A few of these reliefs allude to her close connexion 
with the Boulé at Athens, and her title BovAafa as the 


® Sketched in Delt. Archaeol. 1888, CVAr Ch: Leta tSy7. Wats 052k.) 2. 
p- 124; for inscription vide 7. 1889, d Schone, Griechische Reliefs, no. 48. 
Ppp- 27-29. Cf. 50, Athens and Methone. 


> Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1878, P1.11,12. ° Greechische Reliefs, no. 62. 
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divine counsellor of the state. A majestic and matronly 
figure, whom the inscription proves to be a personification 
of Bovd7, is seen standing by the side of Athena®*, while 
a citizen is raising his hand to them in prayer. This is an 
ex-voto relief, and the representation may refer to the ritual 
of the eiourjpia, the sacrifice and prayers that preceded the 
meeting of the council. On other reliefs it is Athena who 
appears giving the crown to the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious athlete, or to the girl-priestess who had fulfilled 
her duties well ». 

These Attic monuments prove then how deeply this 
worship was rooted in the hearts of the people, who con- 
secrated to her so much of their public and private life, and 
whose devotion invested her with a character deeper and 
more manifold than she possessed in the older literature. 


® Griech. Reliefs, y4. b 76. 81, 85. 
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IDEAL TYPES OF ATHENA. 


THE sculptor who surpassed all others in dealing with this 
type is Pheidias, and the greatest monuments of her worship 
are associated with his name. To understand these, it is 
necessary to remember what had been accomplished by the 
archaic and transitional period. Enough. perhaps, has already 
been said about her form in the archaic art ; her predominant 
character there is warlike, although the peaceful and even the 
maternal idea appeared in some of the monuments, such as 
the seated figures found on the Acropolis: and already the 
older art had depicted her as the goddess of victorious peace, 
and the fertility that peace brings, under the type of Nike 
Apteros. Within its own narrow limits of expression it had 
sometimes been able to show the maidenly aspect of the 
war-goddess; but usually the forms and proportions are 
scarcely distinct from those of other goddesses, and the face 
has rarely any clear or individual character. Nor does the 
drapery add much to the ideal; in the later archaic period 
she wears often an Ionic chiton with sleeves, and over this 
a mantle which is looped up on one shoulder, and falls down 
from beneath the aegis in stiff parallel zigzag folds, as we see 
it on the form of Athena from the western Aeginetan gable, 
a work that represents the utmost that archaic art could do in 
rendering this type (Pl. XXII.a). The girdling and the Doric 
chiton, which are used with significant effect in the Pheidian 
works, are scarcely known in the period before the fifth 
century. Sacken and Kenner® have published a statuette of 

® Broncen, Taf. 8. 1. 
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Athena at Vienna of the late archaic period (Pl. XXII. b), 
wearing a diploidion girded with a serpent under the aegis, so 
that the drapery down to the waist is divided into three fields, 
as we see it on the Pheidian Athena. We find a similar effect 
of girdling on a bronze of Athena Promachus in the British 
Museum, published by Dr. Murray ?, which shows an archaic 
scheme of drapery and an archaic treatment of the hair, but 
a more advanced and noble type of features with broad sur- 
faces and serious expression; there is no sufficient reason for 
connecting it with the early art of Pheidias, as Dr. Murray 
does; it is probably of the pre-Pheidian period, retaining 
much of the archaic style (Plate XXIII. a). 

The earliest artists made their meaning clear simply by 
symbols and pose or action. As regards the period imme- 
diately preceding Pheidias, we have no great monumental 
work attributed to any well-known artist of this age, except 
the Athena Nike at Olympia carved by Calamis, which has 
been mentioned and discussed above. But a few works that 
have survived from the first half of the fifth century show 
us a marked advance towards ideal characteristic rendering. 
The earlier of the two coins of Troezen presents us with 
a type of features broad, strong, and earnest, and a severe, 
almost masculine, arrangement of the hair (Coin Pl. A 21); 
and on a red-figured vase of the Louvre of fine severe style 
we have a striking representation of Athena in peaceful pose, 
holding the spear and olive-branch. An interesting remnant 
of the sculpture of this age is the metope from the temple of 
Zeus Olympios at Olympia, on which Heracles is represented 
cleansing out the Augean stables in the presence of Athena. 
The goddess wears an ‘ Attic’ helmet, and her shield is on 
the ground by her feet ; there is little expression in her face 
except of sombre earnestness, and her eye has something 
of the triangular formation, and the centre of her face the 
flatness, of the archaic type. But it is in the drapery that 
a new and austerer style, aiming at simplicity and nobility, is 
manifest; she wears a Doric chiton, a diploidion, of which 
the upper fold falls from the shoulders to just above the waist, 

» History of Greek Sculpture, vol. 2. Pl. 10. 
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where there appears the delicately traced edge of the fold 
which is formed by a part of the chiton being drawn up 
over the hidden girdle. We have here one of the earliest 
instances of that beautiful and stately disposition of the 
chiton which we see on some of the figures of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, and which con- 
tinued in use after Pheidias, chiefly for religious and ceremonial 
purposes?. 

Another still more interesting monument of the pre- 
Pheidian period has already been mentioned: the relief on 
which Athena is represented in pensive attitude. and which 
shows more careful sculpture and far warmer rendering of the 
surface than the Olympian metope. No preceding sculptor 
had put so profound an expression of thought into the 
maidenly countenance ; and the drapery, a Doric diploidion 
virt about the waist. has a fascinating simplicity and lightness 
appropriate to the martial goddess. We find such an arrange- 
ment of the dress, though somewhat richer, on the masterpieces 
of Pheidias. 

One work that appears to belong to the period before 
Pheidias, and has even been thought to illustrate the earlier 
style of the great master himself?, is the small bronze of 
Athena from Portici, now in the Museum of Naples (PI. 
XXIV.a). She stands with her weight resting chiefly on her 
right foot, her right hand holds forth a libation-cup, and her 
head, that is guarded by the high-crested Attic helmet, is 
turned and slightly inclined to this side; her left hand is held 
up on a level with her head, and was grasping a spear. Her 
drapery is the same in its arrangement as that of the Olympian 
Athena, except that the Doric chiton here has sleeves and the 
fold overhanging the girdle is smaller. But in softness and 
richness of execution it is far superior. There is a trace of 
the old stiffness in the attitude, for, though the lower limbs are 
well posed and there is a distinction that produces a fine effect 
of balance between the leg that supports and that which is 

® We find it on one of the female the British Museum. 


figures, probably a divinity, carved on » Conrad Lange, Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
the drum of the Ephesian column in  p. 35, Taf. 2. 
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free from the weight, yet this distinction is not carried out as it 
should be in the upper body and in the marking of the hips. 
But the face shows the broad surfaces, the strong chin, the 
large eyebrow and eye-socket of the Pheidian type; the few 
locks of hair that appear beneath the helmet on the temples 
are drawn back at right angles to the face, half revealing the 
ear. The face has no longer the sombreness that darkens the 
countenances of the transitional art, but is maidenly, thought- 
ful, and benign. The whole is most impressive for its reserved 
and stately beauty ; and we may believe that this is a miniature 
copy of a temple-statue that was consecrated to the peaceful 
Athena dispensing blessing *. 

We gather from the records of Pheidias’ work that no less 
than seven statues of the goddess are ascribed to him. If 
we may trust Pausanias, his earliest temple-image of her 
was the chryselephantine statue in a shrine near Pellene of 
Achaea !**; but we can conclude from Pausanias’ words that 
it was only the local legend, no inscription or direct evidence, 
that ascribed it to Pheidias, and that he himself was struck 
by a certain archaic character that marked it. Now we find 
a type of Athena on Roman imperial coins of Pellene e, 
which show the goddess in warlike pose with uplifted shield 
and spear, but with her lower limbs tightly encased in 
a closely drawn chiton that is divided into different sections 
by means of horizontal bands. If this archaic type of idol 
reproduces the temple-image, the local legend that claimed 
Pheidias for its sculptor may well have astonished Pausanias. 
But his honesty saves us from the embarrassment in which we 
should be placed if we believed the story. 

We may regard as the earliest temple-image of Athena 
that can with certainty be ascribed to Pheidias, the Athena 


@ Another work that appears to be except that the Doric diploidion is not 
of the same age may be compared with drawn up over the girdle; her arms are 
this, the small bronze statuette of Athena held out rather stiffly—the left might be 
that is published in the Gazet/e Archéo- holding a spear, the right a cup; the ex- 
logique, 1881. Pl. 7; the pose of the pression of the face is earnest and pure, 
limbs and the inclination of the head are » Tmhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Vz. 
much the same, and the drapery closely Comm. Paus. p. 91, Pl. S. Io. 
resembles that of the Portici figure, 
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Areia dedicated in her temple at Plataea!’* in commemoration 
of the victory of Marathon; a tithe of the spoils defrayed 
the cost of the statue, of which the body was formed of 
a kernel of wood laid over with gold, and the head and 
feet of Pentelic marble, a unique combination of materials. 
No numismatic or other copy of this statue has survived, but 
as she was worshipped in her temple there as the goddess of 
war, and the dedication of her image commemorated the 
battle, she would probably be represented in warlike attitude, 
advancing with spear and shield. 

But the greatest of his works that presented Athena under 
this aspect was his colossal bronze statue on the Acropolis !*°4, 
which has been called by modern writers Athena Promachus, 
though there is no ancient authority for attaching this name to 
it, except that of the scholiast on Demosthenes. Error has arisen 
from the misunderstanding of a passage in the Byzantine 
historian Zosimus*, who recounts that Alaric when sailing to 
the sack of Athens saw the ‘fighting Athena moving upon 
the walls armed and as one about to charge the enemy, as 
one may see her in her statues.’ What Alaric was supposed 
to see, then, was no statue, but a vision of the actual goddess. 
In fact no ancient writer gives us any clear clue at all as to 
her pose”; we learn from Pausanias that she bore the shield, 
which was subsequently chased with a representation of the 
Lapiths’ contest with the Centaurs, and she was armed with 
helmet and spear, of which the crest and the point could 
be seen, according to Pausanias, as you sailed from Sunium 
to Athens. The proper designation of this famous work 
is simply ‘the bronze Athena on the Acropolis, where it 
stood in the open air between the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon, immediately facing the old approach through the 
Propylaea. 

Now in discussing its motive and pose, one must discard 
the illegitimate title of Promachus, and the conclusions 
that might be drawn from it. One thing seems clear: 


2 Ffist. Nov. 5. 6, 2. statue, but it is doubtful whether this 
& The epigram of Julianus'®* seems refers to the Polias or to the ‘Pro- 
to allude to the warlike pose of the machus’ statue. 
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the spear must have been held with its butt end resting 
on the ground, and its point in the air, for otherwise 
Pausanias could not have believed that the voyagers from 
Sunium could see in the distance the point and the helm- 
crest together. But was the shield poised on her arm or 
resting on the ground by her feet? The dimensions of 
the statue’s basement, which has been discovered, and of 
which the depth exceeds the breadth, makes for the former 
view; for if the shield had been originally placed on the 
cround, the breadth would at least have been equal, or—as 
was the case with the basis of the Parthenos—even greater 
than the depth. And these conclusions about the pose of the 
spear and shield are supported by evidence from late Attic 
coins. We have a small number from the age of the Antonines* 
that actually give us a rude sketch of the Acropolis rock, the 
steps leading up to it, the Parthenon and the Propylaea, and 
a colossal statue between the two buildings that certainly 
ought to be the bronze Athena. But the examination of 
them is most disappointing ; for the die-cutter has been too 
careless to distinguish between this statue and the Parthenos, 
and at least in two cases he puts the Nike into her extended 
right hand, which the Parthenos held and the ‘ Promachus’ 
certainly did not. All that we can conclude from these is that 
the right arm was held so that the forearm was at right angles 
to the body ; and they tell us nothing tangible about the pose 
of the spear or the disposition of the drapery. 

But we have a few other coins of a different type, on which 
Athena appears standing ex face, but with her head turned 
to her right, and holding the shield on her left arm at right 
angles to her body, and her spear on the ground, but not 
parallel with the body (Coin Pl. B 26). It is this figure that 
has with great probability been regarded by Lange ° as show- 
ing the type of the ‘ Promachus.’ For it agrees in all essentials 
of the type with the torso Medici‘ in the Louvre (Pl. XXIII. b), 
with a torso in the Central Museum of Athens®, and with 


" Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Azz. © Arch. Zett. 1891, p. 197. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 3-6. 4d Mon. dell’ Inst. 3, Taf. 13. 
9 Whs Be is A; e Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 1880, Taf. 35. 
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a figure of Athena on a relief found on the Acropolis®. The 
goddess on these three last monuments wears, besides the 
aegis and girded Doric diploidion which we see on the coins, 
an under garment and a mantle over her shoulder, which on 
the coins are omitted probably from want of space; the 
general effect of the drapery with the long columnar folds of 
the chiton wodipys is the same, and shows the special manner 
of Pheidias and the austere majesty that belonged to a temple- 
statue of his hand. The motive of the arms of the coin-figure 
agrees with the theory maintained above concerning the 
‘Promachus’; the shield is held up on the left forearm, and 
the butt end of the spear is on the ground ; its oblique position 
may be a trait of the original, or may be an innovation due to 
the desire better to fill up the field of the coin: the same 
position of the arms is seen on the relief, while the torsos in 
Athens and Paris might be naturally so restored, though of this 
we cannot speak with certainty. Again, we find on the coins 
the head turned aside to her right: and Lange interprets this 
as a trait derived from the ‘ Promachus. whose form fronted 
the Propylaea, but whose face was turned so that she appeared 
gazing down towards the Ceramicus; this motive is fainter 
but still discernible in the relief-figure and in the torsos, 
when we look at what remains of the muscles of the neck 
and at the inclination of the shoulders. The balance of the 
body is the same in all; the weight is thrown on the left 
leg, and the right is free and the right knee is bent. We 
can say then that these plastic works and the figure on the 
two coins are derived from the same original ; the drapery of 
the torso Medici suggests that this was of bronze, and the 
style of all of them points to some masterpiece of Pheidian 
sculpture. This could not have been the Parthenos, nor the 
Athena in the gables of the Parthenon. But next to the 
Parthenos, the most famous Pheidian representation of Athena 
in Athens was the bronze Athena, which would naturally have 
tempted later sculptors to copy it, and of which the records 
well agree with the belief that the works just examined are 
reproductions of it. Of these the only one of high artistic 
® Mitt. d. deutsch. Jnst, 1880, Taf. 5. 
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merit is the torso Medici in the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; it 
preserves the breadth and large fullness of form, the strength 
and stateliness of pose, and the decor in the folds of the 
drapery, that would belong to a Pheidian original famous 
throughout Greece. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this bronze 
Athena on the Acropolis was also called KAedéotdxos, ‘the 
guardian of the gates, an epithet naturally applied to one 
who stood armed before the entrance. The statue called by 
this mysterious name is mentioned among the bronze works 
of Pheidias cited by Pliny *, and by all the laws of context the 
Cliduchus should certainly be an Athena, and if it is not the 
colossal work on the Acropolis, then Pliny is strangely silent 
about this great monument. An objection has been brought” 
against this interpretation of the word on the ground that 
no Athena could be represented holding a key, which is a 
symbol of the divinities of the lower world. But the objection 
vanishes if we understand the epithet—as we well may in 
accord with its constant usage in Greek—not literally, but in 
the sense of the ‘warder of the gate.’ Not only, then, is this 
a natural epithet for Athena‘ Promachus, who stood before the 
Propylaea, but we have the express testimony of Aristophanes 
that it was applied to the goddess at Athens: ‘the maiden 
in whose hand alone is our city and visible power and might, 
and who is called the warder of the gate *° 8.’ 

In the Pheidian statues of Athena hitherto examined the 
warlike character predominated. But in his masterpiece, the 
gold and ivory temple-statue of the Parthenon, the ideal 
form of Athena which was accepted by the whole Greek 
world, the expression was more manifold and profound. The 
statue was dedicated in the year 438 B.C.°; the most detailed 


« Pliny, 34. 54 ‘ Ex aere (fecit Phei- been a statue of a priestess of Athena 
dias) ... Minervam tam eximiae pul-  Polias; the word is applied to a priestess 
critudinis ut formae cognomen acceperit. in Aesch. Supp. 299 (cf. Jphig. Taur. 
Fecit et Cliduchum et aliam Minervam 1463). Forthe key borne by the priestess 

; vide Callimachus, yz to Demeter, 44. 

» By Preller in L7sch und Gruber ¢ 1860 Schol. Arist. Pax 605, accept- 
Allg. Encyclop. sec. 3, vol. 22, p.195, ing the correction @eodwpov for Tvdo- 
who considers the Cliduchus to have  dwpov (dpxovTos). 
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account of it that has come down to us is given by Pau- 
sanias '°6>, who tells us that it was an upright figure clad in 
a chiton that reached to the feet, and wearing a helmet, in 
the centre of which was a sphinx and under each of the side- 
crests a griffin: on her breast was the Gorgon’s head wrought 
of ivory, in her one hand was a Nike four cubits in height, in 
the other a spear ; a shield lay at her feet on the same side as 
her spear, and near it was coiled the serpent, the symbol of 
Erichthonios ; the birth of Pandora was wrought on the base 
of the statue in relief *. The flesh-parts would be of ivory, the 
drapery and the sandals of gold ; we learn from Plato that the 
pupils of the eye were of precious stones, so that the eyes gained 
a distinct expression, which at the height of nearly twenty-six 
cubits could not have been given them, had they been of the 
same material as the rest of the face. 
that Nike herself was wearing a golden crown ; her form was 
probably of gold and ivory, as Athena’s was, but constructed 
perhaps of thin plates upon a wire framework, so as to secure 
lightness. We gather something more of the general 
impression of the work from the account in Maximus 
Tyrius, who describes the Parthenos as a ‘ beautiful maiden 
of high stature and gleaming eyes, wearing a crested helmet, 
girt with an aegis, and bearing shield and spear !¢ ».’ 

Thus conceived and represented, the Athena no less than 
the Zeus of Pheidias was thought to realize the ideal of 
Homer, being, as Maximus Tyrius says, ‘in no way inferior 
to the goddess in Homer’s poetry. We might rather say 
that the Homeric portrait of her falls short of this by Pheidias, 
who gives us the ideal goddess of the Attic religion, and 


An inscription ® proves 


2 Pliny’s description 1%» adds little 
and the text is evidently corrupt; ‘sub 
cuspide’ could only mean under the point 
of her spear, and this is an unnatural 


statue; all that we learn from him is 
that the battle of the Amazons was 
wrought on the convex side of the 
shield, and the contest of the gods and 


expression when no spear had been 
mentioned ; and the serpent no more 
than the sphinx could be said to lie 
under the point of the spear; ‘aerial’ 
sphinx is nonsense; the best emenda- 
tion is ‘sub casside’ and ‘auream.’ Pliny 
writes as if he had never seen the 


giants on the concave: ‘adeo momenta 
omnia capacia illi artis,’ ‘every inch of 
the material was to him an opportunity 
for art.’ 

(Cella (Give TSYO) 

© Vide Waldstein, Zssays on the Art 
of Pherdias, p. 280. 
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whose work possessed the minds of later writers and sculptors. 
The vision of Athena that Aristides* saw is a vision of the 
Pheidian goddess: her full and perfect form having been 
present, according to another ancient writer, to the imagina- 
tion of the sculptor and rendered with great art worthy of 
her. And the Parthenos was ranked among the great works 
of Greek religious sculpture next to the Zeus Olympios, that 
Pheidian masterpiece of which the creation was thought to 
have added something to the received religion. 

Yet, although we have high testimony to its surpassing 
merit, we have no distinct record, such as we possess concern- 
ing the Pheidian Zeus, of the spiritual qualities that he gave 
to the work or of the forms of the countenance by which he 
expressed the nature of his ideal. But we can gather much 
from a consideration of her attributes. The warlike character 
that could never be wanting to a complete presentation of 
Athena was there undisguised ; the helmet, spear, and shield 
tell of it, and in the great battle of the gods and giants 
wrought on her shield she was certainly taking a prominent 
part. Yet this is merely accessory; the shield and spear lie 
at her feet, and her whole pose, as she stood holding the 
Victory in her hand, must have been peaceful; and we can 
gather that the whole work was dominated by the idea of 
triumphant peace won after battle against the powers that 
threaten order. For such is the meaning, in artistic sym- 
bolism, of the contest of the gods and giants, the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the Greeks and Amazons. She was presented also 
as the goddess of hidden wisdom, typified by the sphinx on 
her helmet; and as the goddess of creation, whose power was 
shown in the scene of the birth of Pandora, and perhaps in the 
olive, her product, which may possibly have supported her 
right hand»: while in the Medusa head on her breast and the 
Pegasi, which, as will appear, Pausanias wrongly calls‘ eriffins,’ 
we have an allusion to her sympathy with heroic achievement 
and possibly to the legend that she taught Bellerophon the 
art of bridling the horse °. 


® Wiols i, pyAi7i5, ed ind: © Tt would be merely to commit an 
> Vide infra, p. 365. anachronism to search in this case for 
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But most clearly did this monument reveal in her the 
character of guardian of Athens, the keeper of its imperial 
wealth that was stored behind her in the Opisthodomos, the 
treasure-chamber of the temple*.. The serpent by her shield 
was regarded as a form of Erichthonios, the mythic ancestor ; 
and the worship of Athena in her relation to Erichthonios 
was, like the cult of Hestia, the religious symbol of the con- 
tinuous city-life. As his guardian and foster-mother, she was 
Athena Polias, whose archaic xoanon stood in the temple 
hard by, and whose name was sometimes attached to the 
Parthenos herself. In fact there is no distinction between 
the Parthenos and the Polias Athena, and the Parthenon 
was no mere treasure-house or festival-edifice, as was sup- 
posed by Botticher, but the shrine of the chief worship of 
the city. 

Most fortunately we have other than written records of this 
great work. In the first place we have the well-known marble 
statuette found in the Pciraeeus (Pl. XXVI), which can be 
proved to be a very faithful, though dull and unimaginative, 
copy of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias: it is a miniature 
that almost entirely agrees with Pausanias’ account, and it has 
omitted none of the accessories except the relief-work on 
the base and on the shicld; and the copyist has faithfully 
preserved the proportions of the original, as the Nike which 
she carries in her right hand bears to the whole figure the pro- 
portion of four to twenty-six. and on the back of the statuette 
are discerned three points for measuring. The helmet also 
shows the rich ornamentation natural to chryselephantine 
technique. The deep sharp-cut folds and edges of the chiton 
display the forms of metal work, and only the main lines and 
courses of the drapery have been given, the copyist having 
followed the original in avoiding the smaller more delicate 
cross-lines that would have been lost in the reflection of the 
any physical meaning or symbolism in 2 Vide Boeckh, Aconomy of Athens, 
the sphinx or Pegasos or Medusa. The 3. 20: who shows that the Opistho- 
sphinx may have once in Egypt denoted domos which held the treasure of the 
the sun, Pegasos and Medusa may once confederacy must have been that of the 


have been the lightning or rain or moon; Parthenon, not of the Athena Polias 
but this had been very long ago. temple. 
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dazzling material of gold. He has also tried to reproduce 
something of the splendid effect of colour which he saw in the 
original. We note traces of red in the hair of the plume, on 
the face of the sphinx and on the border of the shield ; and 
yellow colour on the hair of the goddess, of the sphinx, and 
of the Gorgon, as well as on the manes of the winged horses 
and on the edges of the drapery. The eyes are bordered with 
red, the iris is tinged a blue-black. The statuette also enables 
us to supplement, and in one respect to correct, the account of 
Pausanias. He speaks of griffins on the helmet, and the copy 
shows us winged horses under the two side-plumes; now 
the evidence of Attic coins and other works that reproduce 
more or less faithfully the helmet of Athena Parthenos proves 
that the copyist was correct in this detail*. Still Pausantias is 
not known to have been short-sighted, and though he omits 
much in his account, he would not positively state that he saw 
something on a statue which was not there ; and as some coins 
show the griffin distinctly, and the foreparts of this fabulous 
animal are seen above the visor of Athena Parthenos on the 
medallion of St. Petersburg, which will be mentioned again 
later, it is probable that it was carved in low relief on the side 
of the helmet*. In fact the helmet was laden most richly with 
imagery, for it is probable that over the visor other animal- 
forms were carved, namely, the foreparts of horses that may 
have alluded to her title of Hippia*: possibly even the owl 
found a place in this accumulation of ornament®. And, lastly, 
further to enhance the richness of the work, the neck and ears 
were no doubt adorned with necklace and earrings, as we see 


2 Vide Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. in the Parthenon; Staatsh. d. Ath. 2. 


p- 127; late silver coins, Pl. Y. 23; gem 
of Aspasios, Jahrb. d. deut. Inst. 3. Taf. 
10. 10; St. Petersburg medallion, Pl. 
XXIV. b. 

> Beulé, Monnaie d@’ Athenes, p. 51. 

© The griffin is chiefly associated with 
Apollo and Artemis; it is doubtful if it 
has any symbolic meaning at all, or any 
other than a mere decorative value on 
the helmet of Athena. Boeckh men- 
tions the dedication of griffins to Athena 


p- 252, 1. 15. 

4 We find them on the coins of Alex- 
andria (Mum. Comm. Paus. Y. 25), on 
the gem of Aspasios, on the visor of 
the Athena of the Villa Albani, and 
traces of them on the visor of the 
Athena Antiochus. 

e It appears on the St. Petersburg 
medallion, but this is in all probability 
a freedom that the goldsmith allowed 
himself. 
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them on the gem of Aspasios, the St. Petersburg medallion, 
and on the Minerve au Collier in the Louvre. 

Again, the statuette has been supposed to add something to 
our knowledge of the structure of the whole: it shows us the 
pillar, about which Pausanias and the other writers are silent, 
supporting the right hand of Athena. Now it has been 
thought that some such support under the outstretched hand, 
in the palm of which stood a statue of gold and ivory, was an 
architectural necessity ; and it is seen not only in the statuette 
but on more than one relief containing a reproduction of the 
Parthenos, as well as on a leaden tessera of Berlin *, where it 
is difficult to find an explanation for the support appearing 
under the hand of the Pheidian figure that is copied there, 
unless it had been seen in the original work. And it has been 
urged that some support would be artistically desirable also as 
some counterpoise to the weight of attributes on her left. But 
would Pheidias, if he found some support necessary, have been 
content with a mere architectural pillar, heavy and awkward 
in itself, and contributing nothing to the meaning of the 
whole? This would have seriously marred the perfection of 
his work; and if the arm really needed something to rest on, 
we can advance a more attractive theory than that which 
accepts the pillar; for a coin of Cilicia of the fourth century, 
on which a fairly exact copy of the Parthenos appears, 
presents the support not in the form of a meaningless column 
but of an olive-tree”; and Dr. Murray maintains that this 
coin-representation reveals to us how Pheidias was able to 
combine architectural necessity with the ideal artistic prin- 
ciple of making each part of the whole significant. Certainly 
an olive-tree would be better than a bare unadorned pillar. 
But it is very singular that no ancient authority should have 
mentioned so conspicuous an object as the olive-tree, which 
must have been some sixteen feet in height: although it is 
open to us to say that it was mentioned in the text of 
Pausanias at that point in the description where there is an 
obvious lacuna in the MS. On the other hand we may fairly 


2 Arch, Zeit. 1857, Taf. 105; Mum. Comm. Paus. p. 127. 
>’ Num. Comm. Paus. Y. 22. 
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maintain that Plutarch °" does actually refer to the pillar- 
support, when he says that Pheidias carved ‘the golden 
statue of the goddess’ and that his name was inscribed ‘on 
the pillar’: for the context suggests that this ‘stele’ was 
a part of the whole monument*. Sir Charles Newton’s view, 
maintained and developed by Dr. Waldstein », that no support 
at all was necessary, as the figure of Nike might have been 
poised and secured on the hand of Athena by some mechanism 
of bars and weights hidden within the statue, is reasonable in 
itself; but these writers do not sufficiently explain Plutarch’s 
statement or the presence of the column in the copies. 

The last contribution of the statuette to our knowledge of 
the external motive of the whole statue is its evidence in 
regard to the position and action of Nike. The written 
records leave us doubtful whether the Victory was turned 
towards Athena as if hailing her as the goddess of per- 
petual triumph, or turned away from her as if dispensing 
Either pose can be illustrated 
from the monuments° that reproduce the work: but there are 


victory from her to her people. 


very serious objections against accepting either as the real 
Pheidian motive. If she were fronting Athena, she would be 
turning her back on the spectator, and the effect would cer- 
tainly be ungainly ; and if she were standing with her back to 
the goddess, she would seem to be flying away from her, and 
the whole composition would lose in unity. The statuette 
shows, no doubt, the original position and testifies to the 
skill of Pheidias; for Nike is placed obliquely so that she 
could be looking up to Athena and yet not wholly turning 
her face from the spectator or from the successful athlete, 
whom it may have been the custom to bring up to the statue 


® That orAAyn could not be used by — the balance of Nike on the outstretched 


a late writer in this sense is not clear, 
though «iwy would be the more usual 
word. 

b Vide Newton, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 2. pp. 2-4; Waldstein, Avt of 
Pheidias, pp. 275-281, who tries to 
account for the presence of the column 
on the reliefs and the marble statuette. 
The same explanation may be given for 


hand of Zeus Olympios, where there is 
no hint of any external support. 

© Turned towards Athena on Attic 
coins, um. Comm. Paus. Y. 18, 20; 
also on fourth-century coins of Cilicia, 
Duc de Luynes, Memdsmatigue des 
Satrapies, Pl. 3. 5-6; turned away 
from Athena and crowning an athlete, 
Michaelis, /arthenon, Pl. 15. 7. 
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to receive his crown. And, lastly, the statuette proves that 
in addition to the crown which, according to the Attic 
inscription already mentioned, Nike was wearing on her head, 
she held a garland in her hands, raising it towards the 
goddess as an emblem of her triumph. 

As regards the drapery, the statuette is no doubt an 
accurate copy: we see the same girded Doric diplois as 
appeared on the figure of the bronze Athena, and which is 
attested by the coins that reproduce the Athena Parthenos, 
and which belongs to the austere maidenly character of the 
goddess ; it is so arranged that the whole front-surface of the 
body is divided into four fields, and the heavy straight folds 
below perform the function of columnar supports, and give 
the solemnity or ceuvérns proper to the temple-statue. 

We may gain also a fairly accurate idea of the proportions 
and pose of the original. The head is to the body in the 
normal ratio of one to seven, yet the massive helmet gives to 
the upper parts the appearance of some excess; but in the 
original this need not have been felt, for it was necessary for 
Pheidias to take into account the great height of his image, 
and to emphasize the upper parts, lest diminished by distance 
they should seem out of proportion with the lower. 

As regards the pose, the weight is thrown on the right and 
the left knee is bent, and the one side is as free as in the 
Polycleitean statue, and the whole form has something of the 
same quadrilateral or four-square outline that we see and the 
ancients noted in the Doryphorus. But the fine rhythm and 
supple balance discernible in the ‘canon’ is not found here ; 
for although the body leans its weight on the right leg, the 
hips are level and the left shoulder is only very slightly higher 
than the right. And here, too, we may believe that the 
copyist was accurately following his model, and that Pheidias, 
in determining the pose of his colossal temple-image, which 
was an architectural construction as well as a great work of 
religious sculpture, intentionally preserved something of the 
rigidity of the ancient style; of which a trace appears also in the 
symmetrical disposition of the locks of hair on the shoulders. 
It is incredible that this should be due to lack of skill or 
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knowledge: the Parthenon frieze, the work of his genius if 
not of his hand, would refute such a belief. The face also is 
of a somewhat more archaic type than the other Pheidian 
heads, for its form is more four-square than the heads of the 
Parthenon, the central plane being as it were distinct from 
the two sides; and though the cheeks are full, the forms have 
a certain architectural severity ; the line of the eyebrows is 
very precise, and the parts about the nose and mouth lack 
modulation. These qualities might be thought to show an 
earlier style, or they might also show the judgement of the 
sculptor, who reckoned with the effect of height and with the 
nature of the material. But when we examine other reproduc- 
tions of the Parthenos head, we begin to suspect the accuracy 
of the statuette in its treatment of this part of the original. 

The copyist has, in fact, especially failed in his rendering 
of the countenance, which lacks spiritual expression and 
ethos, and is only a blank scheme of forms. Yet the 
statuette allows us to feel the austere solemnity of the 
original, the impressiveness of the measured pose of the 
limbs, and the purity of the drapery. 

To gather an impression of the face of the Parthenos, we 
should examine two other copies of far greater technique 
and imagination. 

A head has recently been found in Athens (Pl. XXV), which 
has not yet been published, and which is the most remarkable 
instance yet known of a marble reproduction of a gold and 
ivory original ; it is undoubtedly a head of Athena, although 
the helmet is wanting, and a copy of the Pheidian master- 
piece. The marble is polished so as to resemble ivory ; and 
we note the traces of gold on the red-coloured hair; the 
eyeballs were of a different material and have fallen out. 

As regards the features, this fragment serves to correct 
the impression given us by the statuette: there is no 
mathematical scheme of four-square outlines here; the 
contour is a full, rounded oval, and the traits of the face 
are eminently Pheidian, an epithet with which the work on 
the Parthenon frieze furnishes us to describe the dominant 
type of the grandest style of Attic sculpture. The forehead 


PLATE XXV 
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is broad and the hair drawn away from it ; the cheek is large, 
and also the chin; the lips are full and half opened, and with- 
out much curvature; the eyelids are large and thick. The 
expansive brow, the deep large eye-sockets, and the great 
breadth between the eyes contribute to the extraordinary 
impressiveness of this head, and perhaps no work of Greek 
religious sculpture is more striking for the expression of 
solemnity, earnestness, and inner life in the face. It is 
probably the work of a sculptor of high imagination who 
lived not long after Pheidias, and who aimed at reproducing 
the Parthenos in marble on the scale of ordinary life-size. 

The work next in importance to this is a representation of 
the Parthenos head on the St. Petersburg gold medallion ®, 
found in a grave in South Russia (Pl. XXIV.b). The face is 
given three-quarters full; and we can see the whole of the 
extraordinarily rich decoration of the helmet, with the sphinx 
and Pegasi beneath the three crests, the visor adorned with 
the foreparts of stags and griffins alternately. The spear rests 
on the left shoulder, and is kept in its place by the device of 
encircling it with one of the serpents of the aegis, a motive 
which, as the writer that publishes the medallion well argues, 
must be derived from the original. The hair falls upon the 
shoulders in two beautiful spirals of gold, and as this is the 
only style of treating the free locks proper to gold-work, we 
may believe that the artist has followed Pheidias in this also. 
The face closely resembles that which has just been described : 
the features are full and broad ; the chin rather large, the lips 
just parted, the nose in a line with the forehead, the eyelids 
thick, the pupils marked. The expression of mild earnest- 
ness and tranquil power is masterly, and the view expressed 
by Kieseritzky that the artist has been trained in the Pheidian 
school is not without reason. 

The marble copy of the Parthenos head found in the 
gardens of Sallust, and now in the Berlin Museum”, is only 
interesting as a specimen of polychromatic sculpture; it is 


® Reproduced in the Wz¢tthetlungen d. also in Harrison and Verrall, AZyths 
deutsch. Inst. aus Athen, year 1883, Taf. and Mon. Anc. Ath. 
15, with a long article by Kieseritzky ; > Antike Denkmdler, 1886, Pl. 3. 
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a Roman work, false in forms and expression; the features 
are small and lack grandeur or breadth, and the teeth are 
showing. The gem of Aspasios, a work of the later period, 
is important for the representation of the helmet, but the face 
lacks expression, although the forms of the face appear to be 
correctly reproduced. 

It might be expected that so great a work as the Athena 
Parthenos of Pheidias would have left many copies of itself, 
and two statues at least may be quoted that may be regarded 
as free reproductions of it: the Athena formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, by a sculptor of the late Attic school, whose 
name may have been Antiochus®, and the statue known as 
the Minerve au Collier of the Louvre. The former agrees 
with the statuette in the pose of the lower and upper limbs, 
in the arrangement of the drapery, and, on the whole, in the 
contour of the face; the arms are restored, but doubtless the 
right hand was holding the Nike and the left resting on the 
shield ; the helmet has lost the adornment of figures which it 
originally had, and the style proper to metal-work does not 
appear so much in the drapery as in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is twisted into a series of concentric rings above 
the forehead. The statue in the Louvre shows the same 
balance and pose of the limbs”, and is probably nearer to the 
original in the motive of the arms. But the drapery, though in 
other respects the same as that of the statuette, is modified 
by the addition of the upper garment. The face has been much 
restored, and we can scarcely draw any conclusion from it as 
to the fidelity of the copyist; but the helmet retains part 
of the original rich decoration, and we see the symmetrical 
disposition of the curls over the shoulders. The statue has 
preserved something of the stateliness of the original, but the 
sculpture is cold and dull, and dates from the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The Albani Pallas (Pl. XXVII) is a work that deserves 
notice among the ideal types of Athena; and the question 
arises how far it can claim affinity with the Pheidian original. 
It surely cannot be derived from a type created in the period 


® Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 27. b Miiller-Wieseler, Dewkmaler, 2. 22. 211. 
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before Pheidias, as has been supposed*. For the pose of the 
body shows some advance in the direction of greater freedom 
and ease beyond that of the Parthenos statuette, for though 
the weight is thrown on the same side, the motive is continued 
in the upper body as it does not appear to be in the statuette, 
the right shoulder of the Albani figure being lower than the 
left, and the head is turned to the side on which the weight 
is poised. She wears an Ionic chiton with sleeves, of which 
the delicately traced parallel folds appear at the feet, and over 
this a thick double himation, which is looped up over the 
right shoulder, and of which the large upper fold falls back 
again over most of the body, leaving the left breast free ; 
its open borders are marked with the wavy line of the older 
severe style, but this severity contrasts with the fine freedom 
of some of the other folds, and we have an effective distinction 
between a stronger and milder style in the drapery. But here 
the Pheidian idea is entirely lost: in the place of the girt 
Doric sleeveless chiton, so appropriate with its severe sim- 
plicity and columnar folds to the temple-image of the armed 
maiden goddess, we have an arrangement of costume that is 
majestic and stately, but which aims at imperial display 
rather than expression of character ; it is matronly rather than 
maidenly. The face, too, has little of the Pheidian form, but 
has the sharp mathematical lines and angles of the Pelopon- 
nesian type, and nothing of Pheidian expression. The 
countenance is severe, almost sombre, and this is enhanced 
by the lion’s muzzle, the curious and unique device on her 
head which takes the place of her helmet, an innovation of the 
sculptor, who may have been thinking of Heracles, or who 
wished to allude vaguely to her heroic character”. The whole 


® For instance by Dr. Furtwangler in 
Roscher’s Lexzcon, pp. 695, 696. The 
examples he quotes merely prove that 
the peculiar arrangement of the drapery 
can be traced back to the late archaic 
period: we see it in germ on vase-figures 
of Athena of the red-figured transitional 
style, e.g. Gerhard, Azserlesene Vasen- 
bilder, 116. 147. 143. 18, but the effect 


is entirely different; the bronzes that 
show the same arrangement as the 
Albani statue are all of the post- 
Pheidian and some of the Roman 
period, e.g. Sacken and Kenner, Avon- 
cen, Taf. 8. 4 and 7, Taf. 9, Taf. 5. 4. 

> Dr. Furtwangler maintains in his 
Metsterwerke, p. 80 (Engl. ed.), note 1, 
that it is a wolf’s ora dog’s muzzle that 
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figure has less effect of height than of squareness ; at the same 
time it impresses us strongly, and it has an historic interest 
as the statue which, above all others, appears to have inspired 
Winckelmann with his conception of the ‘grand style’ of Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy of an original wrought at the 
end of the fifth century, possibly under Polycleitean influence. 

A different and very interesting representation of Athena 
by Pheidias was the famous Lemnian statue, which was dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis by the inhabitants of Lemnos °°. 
Pausanias tells us merely that this was the most remarkable 
of the works of Pheidias, and that it was called the ‘ Lemnian’ 
Athena—amo tév dvabévtwy, that is, because its dedicators 
belonged to the island. These have been usually and very 
naturally regarded as the Attic colonists, who, as Prof. Kirch- 
hoff* skilfully argues from epigraphical and other evidence, 
were allotted cleruchies there between 451 and 448 B.c. Now 
the view put forward by Prof. Loeschke, that the monument 
was erected on the occasion of their departure, is probable, 
but cannot on the existing evidence be proved; it is @ priort 
quite as likely that the settlers sent this token to Athens 
some years afterwards as a thank-offering for their prosperity 
in their new home. The ancient records about this work are 
unfortunately vague. Besides Pausanias, the only other 
writer who explicitly mentions it is Lucian, who borrows traits 
from it for his type of the ideal maiden, praising in particular 
the ‘contour of its face, the tenderness of its cheeks, and the 
symmetry of its nose’; and he evidently regarded it as the 
most perfect achievement of Pheidias’ art. We gather from 
Pausanias that it stood on the Acropolis, not far from the 
Propylaea. This is all that we are expressly told about it. 
It seems, however, most natural to refer to this work the 
statement in Pliny that Pheidias ‘wrought a Minerva of 
bronze of such surpassing beauty that it received the title 
of “formosa” (?)’; and nearly every writer has assumed that 
this refers to the Lemnian Athena, who may have been 
styled KadAlpoppos or some such name. We should gather, 


covers the head; and refers to the cap of Athena in the worship at Coronea. 
of Hades, and the chthonian character 2 Abhandl. d. Berlin. Akad. 1873, p.33- 
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then, that the Lemnian was a bronze work. And we should 
at once accept this identification, assuming that Lucian’s 
judgement was also the judgement of antiquity, but for one 
difficulty: if the Lemnian Athena on the Acropolis was of 
bronze, how came it that the Athena Promachus was generally 
known as ‘the bronze Athena’ on the Acropolis, while there 
was there another statue of the same goddess by Pheidias also 
of bronze? We may still reckon the balance of probability 
in favour of the belief that Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian are 
speaking of the same statue. But in any case we cannot say 
with absolute certainty that we know even the material of 
which the Lemnian Athena was carved, still less can we be 
sure of the form and motives of the statue, so far as the 
literary record can teach us. The quotation from Himerius, 
placed by Overbeck among the records of the Athena Lemnia, 
is mere hazy verbiage, and can give no scientific evidence: 
the rhetorician takes pains to inform us that ‘the natural 
powers of Pheidias were strengthened by the discovery of new 
forms. He did not always carve Zeus, nor cast in bronze the 
maiden with her arms, but devoted his art to other divinities 
and adorned the maiden-goddess, infusing a blush into the 
cheek, that instead of the helmet a blush might serve as 
a covering for her beauty.’ Is there any reality behind these 
words? If they signify anything they ought to mean that 
Pheidias carved a new type of the unarmed Athena without 
her helmet; it is far too much to conclude that this was the 
Lemnian. Lastly, we are supposed to have an allusion to 
a Pheidian type of Athena without her arms in the inscription 
found near the site of Paphos, of the second century B.C. 
mentioning a statue of Athena dedicated to Aphrodite t*°*. But 
unhappily the text is corrupt just at those points where the 
theory might have been tested: the second line, by a probable 
restoration, would mean that she did not need her arms when 
coming to visit Cypris; but the first line mentions shield or 
aegis and Nike, and the dative xepé that occurs in it cannot be 
accommodated to any restoration of the text that would make 
this line mean that she had left behind her these tokens of 
war. Therefore we do not find here any sure allusion to an 
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unarmed type of the goddess; nor any certain reference to 
a work of Pheidias at all, for the last line which describes the 
dedication as Pedsaxyv yapira need merely signify that the 
monument possessed ‘a Pheidian grace.’ 

Therefore we learn nothing definite from literature about 
the Lemnian Athena, and it is for this reason difficult to 
pursue with any effect the question whether we can discover 
the type of it among existing monuments. All that we can 
say about the character of the work is that the quality of 
formal beauty which appeared in the ‘ Parthenos’ was 
evidently enhanced in the Lemnian statue, yet certainly, as 
Pheidias was the sculptor, without any excessive striving 
after effect®. The figure of Athena on the Parthenon frieze 
is another interesting type of Pheidias’ creation; for she is 
seated there as the peaceful goddess without her helmet, 
carved in forms of simple maidenly beauty; the arrangement 
of the drapery, a single ungirt Doric chiton, has nothing of 
the severity of the temple-image; the short unbound hair is’ 
in keeping with the saiveté of the figure >. 

A terracotta statuette from Salamis in Cyprus has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Gardner and by Ohnefalsch- Richter, affording 
further illustration of the unarmed type*. The pose resembles 
that of the Parthenos, the weight falling on the right side, and 
the left knee being bent. Her left hand rests on the shield 
which lies on the ground, and the right is half enveloped in the 
himation and holding an Attic helmet. Her flowing locks fall 
on the shoulders, and there is no emblem of terror on her 
breast. Neither does the drapery suggest the war-goddess : 
above the chiton hangs the mantle, and no girdling is visible, 
but the light diploidion falls down to the waist, and the 
columnar folds of the drapery at her feet are softly modulated. 
The features seem large and full. The whole figure combines 
dignity with great delicacy, and might well be a copy of a later 
work of Pheidian style. 


" See Appendix B. Dr. Waldstein in his Art of Phetdzas, 
> We have an exact copy of the Par- Pl. 9. p. 214. 
thenon figure in a small terracotta of © Hellenic Journ. 2, p. 326, Pl. 16; 


the Louvre, noticed and published by AVttt. d. deutsch. Inst. 6, p. 250. 
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The chryselephantine work of Pheidias completely expressed 
the ideal that the Attic religion had developed of the victorious 
goddess of war and peace, the guardian of the city-life, whose 
maidenly form was combined by him with an almost maternal 
fullness of countenance, and with an expression profoundly 
earnest but still free of severity. But great as was the 
influence of this masterpiece, a different type, which origi- 
nated in the fifth century, had considerable vogue in the 
fourth, and became the most prevalent in the later periods. 
It is distinguished from the former externally by the taller 
and slimmer Corinthian helmet, and essentially by a different 
cast of features: the face is longer and thinner, the bone- 
structure is more strongly marked, the mouth is very firm and 
severe ; what is expressed in the face is austere, self-centred 
wisdom and strength; the power of intellectual thought and 
the virginal character, which had been sufficiently expressed 
by Pheidias, predominate in this other representation of her, to 
the exclusion of the deeper Attic conception of the beneficent 
goddess of the people. The Pheidian ideal was that of Athena 
Polias ; this other expresses the Parthenos, the maiden-goddess 
of war and wisdom. The idea is narrower, but rendered in 
forms of exceeding beauty and purity. The type originated 
in the fifth century, but its birthplace is not known. We 
find the Corinthian helmet on her head and a broad type 
of features and severe arrangement of the hair on a coin of 
Cyzicus of about 430 B.C. It is commonest in the coinage 
of Corinth and her colonies; but it cannot be called exclu- 
sively Doric; for it penetrated later into the coinage of 
Athens and of the Attic colony of Thurii, where the type of 
the goddess with the Attic helmet and the Attic countenance 
had prevailed *. 

Perhaps the most beautiful instance of it is on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, of which a specimen is here given (Coin PI. 
B 30); the same type is also strikingly presented on coins of 
Ambracia and Leucas (Coin Pl. B 27, 28). 

The most striking example in sculpture of this Athena with 


® Vide Carelli, 165-167, Athena of the later ‘Corinthian’ type on coins of 
Thurii. 
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the Corinthian helmet and the corresponding expression, is the 
statue from Velletri in the Louvre, which represented her with 
her right hand raised and resting on her spear, her left holding 
outa cup. The face is very slim and long,and Peloponnesian 
in the severity of its outlines and its rectilinear character, with 
which the arrangement of the hair accords. The surface of 
the face has lost its life from the working of a later chisel 
upon it, but the expression remains in it of high seriousness, 
purity, and intellectual force. 

In the later Alexandrine period, as the free city-life decayed, 
we can note a decay in the representations of the city goddess ; 
the face becomes charged with sentiment or with excess of 
thought, the Corinthian type being preferred : to this period 
the original of the Athena Agoraia of the Louvre may be 
referred. 
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SINCE the account given in the text of the Athena ‘Proma- 
chus’ was written, the statue itself and the records concerning 
it have received a searching analysis from Dr. Furtwangler in 
his Meisterwerke (pp. 27-36, Engl. ed.). He has entirely 
abandoned the opinion which he cursorily expressed in 
Roscher’s Lexicon (p. 700) against the affiliation of the torso 
Medici with the ‘ Promachus’ ; his present view agrees in the 
main with that which I have been led to adopt. What is 
novel in his theory is that the elder Praxiteles and not 
Pheidias was the sculptor of the ‘Promachus.’ A writer of 
very doubtful authority, the scholiast on Aristides (Overbeck, 
Schriftqu. 640), ascribes the ‘ Promachus’ to Praxiteles, and 
Dr. Furtwangler accepts this statement, understanding by 
Praxiteles the elder sculptor of that name, the contemporary 
of Pheidias ; the explicit statement of Pausanias that it was 
a work by Pheidias’ own hand he tries to invalidate on 
the ground that Pausanias was usually reckless in ascribing 
works to Pheidias. But this is hard to prove. Pausanias was 
cautious about the Athena of Pellene ; he maintains, as against 
Pliny, that the statue of the ‘Magna Mater’ at Athens was 
a work of Pheidias, and there is no reason for saying that he 
was wrong: he states that Pheidias carved the Nemesis of 
Rhamnus, and if he was in error here, he erred in company 
with greater authorities than himself. Dr. Furtwangler does 
not notice that Ovid and even Aristides himself implicitly 
corroborate Pausanias’ statement (Overbeck, op. cit. 639, 643). 
There is no reason at all for believing that the ‘ Promachus’ 
was not inscribed with the sculptor’s name. Dr. Furtwangler 
presses Lucian’s statement about the Lemnian Athena, that 
Pheidias deemed this work worthy to inscribe his own name 
upon, into meaning that no other work of the sculptor, at least 
on the Acropolis, bore his signature ; but the phrase of Lucian 
may have been suggested merely by the literary gossip about 
great sculptors allowing their works to appear under other 
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names. The whole theory about an elder Praxiteles appears 
very unsubstantial ; there is no valid reason why any one of the 
works ascribed by recent criticism to the supposititious elder 
Praxiteles could not have been carved by the famous sculptor 
of the fourth century as the ancients believed ; the Praxiteles 
of the younger Attic school could have replaced the charioteer 
of Calamis with a better designed figure, and could have built 
the statue for the Plataean temple of Hera after the restoration 
of the city by Philip; when the Thebans first destroyed 
Plataea in the early period of the Peloponnesian war, it is 
scarcely likely that they would have commissioned an 
Athenian sculptor to carve the image. We should never have 
heard of an elder Praxiteles, if it had not been for the 
mysterious statement in Pausanias (1. 2, 4) about an inscrip- 
tion written in pre-Euclidean letters on the wall of the temple 
of Demeter at Athens, ascribing to Praxiteles a group that 
was there consecrated ; but for many reasons the statement is 
altogether too eccentric to be used in evidence. If there was 
an elder Praxiteles who achieved all that in the last ten years 
has been imputed to him, the ancient authorities on the 
history of sculpture were either strangely ignorant of this 
distinguished man, or preserved ‘a conspiracy of silence.’ 

The rest of Dr. Furtwangler’s theory will probably be 
accepted, namely, that the ‘Promachus’ was a later work than 
the Parthenos. Lange had already maintained this; and 
Dr. Furtwangler, starting from the same evidence, the Medici 
torso, shows by a minute analysis the marks of a style that 
in respect of the drapery and in certain details of the pose 
was somewhat in advance of that which is revealed in 
the Parthenos. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE recent investigations of Dr. Furtwangler and his 
supposed discovery of the Lemnian type have given rise 
to a question of the very highest importance for modern 
archaeology to decide. By a very brilliant and fascinating 
combination, he has arrived at the conviction that the Bologna 
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head, hitherto misnamed the head of Ephebos or Amazon, or 
even a modern forgery (Meisterwerke, Pl. 3), and the two 
statues in Dresden (2d. Pl. 1 and 2), are to be connected as 
copies from the same original, and that this is the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias. This theory has been accepted with 
enthusiasm, and certainly most would confess that they desire 
it to be true; but no one except Dr. Furtwangler himself 
appears yet to have tested it by searching criticism; an 
adverse article concerning it in the Monuments Grecs (1895) 
by M. Jamot is full of weak points, some of which Dr. Furt- 
wangler successfully exposes in a reply in the Classical Review 
of June, 1895. The theory in the J/ezsterwerke involves two 
separate and distinct points. The first is a real and fruitful 
discovery, to which others have contributed something, but of 
which the greatest credit is due to Dr. Furtwangler; he has 
proved, namely, that the head of the Dresden statue (PI. 1) 
really belongs to the figure, that it is a replica of the Bologna 
head, and that the latter exactly fits into the torso of the 
second Dresden statue on Plate 2, from which an entirely 
alien head has been removed. The authorities of the Dresden 
Museum guarantee these facts after careful experiments made 
at Dr. Furtwangler’s suggestion; as there is no reason to 
suppose they have deceived themselves, we must accept the 
evidence as certain. The head of the first statue (Pl. 1) has 
been rightly restored and set again on the figure, and the 
whole appears to me, judging from the cast, to be in admirable 
harmony. We have then recovered, thanks to Dr. Furtwangler, 
a remarkable and beautiful type of a bare-headed Athena, and 
the original must have been a famous work, for we have at 
least four copies of it in sculpture—the two Dresden statues, 
the third to which the Bologna head belonged, and the ill- 
restored Cassel statue (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. 210)— 
and Dr. Furtwangler has published a gem with an Athena 
bust of the same type, which suggests that the sculptor of the 
original work represented her holding her helmet in her right 
hand (Meisterwerke, p. 6, Fig. 1): the left arm was held out 
almost at right angles to the shoulder, and was no doubt 
resting on the spear. This is the type of the peaceful goddess 
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which was in vogue with the earlier painters of the red-figured 
vases, being especially used in scenes where Athena is greeting 
another person (Lenormant, Elite, I. 80, 82, 86), and was 
evidently still popular at the close of the fifth century, as we 
gather from the Lansdowne relief. There is reason to believe 
that this isa specially Attic type, though it may have travelled 
to other art-centres. 

So far Dr. Furtwangler’s study of these works leads to 
scientific results of great value; and the Bologna head is no 
longer a waif among monuments. But the second point of his 
thesis is that this type is the type of the Lemnian Athena, 
and that the Dresden statues and the Bologna head are exact 
copies. Here the method of his research appears to me to be 
at fault. In that part of archaeology which consists in the 
discovery of lost antiques among existing copies, scientific 
certitude is almost impossible unless we are helped by clear 
literary record or by inscriptions. Now Dr. Furtwangler 
assumes throughout that we know that the Lemnian Athena 
was without helmet, and that she was carved of bronze; as 
I have shown in the text, the last point is only probable, and 
of the first there is no evidence at all. In his reply in the 
Classical Review to M. Jamot, he is slightly less dogmatic ; 
he states his theory not as a proved certainty, but as a 
combination of most extreme probability, such as that which 
has led us to discover the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. It is doubtful if we can grant 
him quite so much as this; for we know at least that the 
Doryphorus was carrying a spear, and that the Apoxyomenos 
was using the strigil, and these are important clues: but no 
one tells anything so clear about the Lemnian Athena. 
‘ Beautiful contour, tender cheek, symmetrical nose,’ are found 
in many ancient heads, and are words therefore that give little 
clue: nor have we any right to conclude from Lucian’s words 
that she had or had not a helmet. 

Nor again can we argue by elimination, so as to prove, for 
example, that as these statues reveal a Pheidian type, and 
this cannot be the Parthenos or the Promachus, therefore it 
must be the Lemnian. Such argument is useless unless we 
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know that we have a complete list of the sculptor’s works ; 
and of what ancient sculptor do we know this? And if all 
Pheidias’ works were mentioned by one writer or another, 
there is still the ‘alia Minerva’ mentioned by Pliny, evidently 
well known in Rome. 

Nor does Dr. Furtwangler make it clear that these monu- 
ments prove an original by the hand of Pheidias. The 
drapery resembles that of the Parthenos as regards the main 
forms and partly in the treatment of the folds, but he notes 
himself very important differences: the lower part from the 
knees downwards does not resemble the disposition of the 
drapery on the Parthenos statuette, or on the female figures of 
the Parthenon ; certainly there is a general style in the treat- 
ment that may be called ‘ Pheidian,’ but this may have been 
used by other artists in Athens, and even elsewhere. But the 
real test is the countenance; and after a long study of the 
cast and of Dr. Furtwangler’s analysis of the features, which 
is penetrating and correct, I can only conclude that we have 
no right to attribute such a head to Pheidias’ hand. For our 
only direct evidence of his work are the Parthenon sculptures 
and—of less value—the Parthenos statuette. Now Dr. Furt- 
wangler admits that in its essential features this head in 
Bologna does not resemble these. It has an oval top, while 
the heads of the Parthenon tend to show at the top 
a horizontal line; its cheeks are not broad, while the breadth 
of theirs is conspicuous and imposing; the angle of the nose 
with the chin is different, and the chin slightly recedes, while 
theirs is firm and straight ; nor is there any mouth on the 
Parthenon frieze that resembles this, with its firm closed lips 
and its expression of cold reserve. The breadth of shoulders 
recalls the Parthenon style, but we should have expected 
more indication of the collar-bone. The countenance is very 
earnest and self-contained, and though there is an impress of 
Attic character upon it, yet it has not wholly the expression 
that is stamped upon the authentic Pheidian faces. 

The ideal of the goddess presented to us in this type is 
narrower than that which the Parthenos embodied; it is 
the ideal of the young and half-developed maiden deity, 
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self-contained and cold; the face has neither the full rich life 
that the heads of the Parthenos reveal, nor the keen intellectual 
traits of the latter slimmer type. One might at first be 
tempted to place it after the Parthenos in point of time, and 
to regard it as pointing the transition from that to the later 
ideal. But Dr. Furtwangler’s argumentation is strong in 
support of the view that it preceded the Parthenos by some 
few years. A few details may indeed suggest a somewhat later 
origin; the visage of the Gorgon has less of the archaic grim- 
ness, the drapery at the back by the girdle and the flaps under 
the right arm are treated with much more softness and pliancy 
than is seen in the surface of the Parthenos statuette at these 
places, and there is more free rhythm achieved in the inclina- 
tion of the shoulders; but, as Dr. Furtwangler has pointed 
out, the Parthenos as a temple-statue required more austerity 
and solidity of pose. On the other hand, the rather broad 
centre of the face of the Bologna head, and the deep reserve 
impressed upon the countenance, remind us of the style of the 
earlier transitional period. And lest we should think that this 
girlish type could not be so old as 440 B.C., we may bear in 
mind the relief-figure of the mourning Athena, which is still 
earlier, and is almost as youthful and simple. 
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1 Primitive ritual or cult: 
@ Human sacrifice at Laodicea. Porph. De Ads/. 2. 56 eOvero yap 
kal ev Aaodiukela 77 Kata Supiavy 77 AOnva Kat’ éros mapOevos, viv dé Eados. 


Crd, 
b Schol. Tzetz. Lycophr. 1141 Oopa bé kai Amos . . . Coxe THY 


= ” a > 
Aoxpida dia tiv &s Kaoodvipay dbepitopiEiay tov Atavtos. “Expnoe 8 6 Oeés, 
> -~ , , la Sew 

AdoxerOa “APnvav thy ev “INio em ern xiua, do mapHEevors mEumovTas ent 
KAN i Aayn I evas O€ avTa 0 @vtes oi Tpwes, ei KaTeaXoV 

np@ Kai Aaxnoe, Tepropevas O€ attas mpovmaytavtes paes, oXov, 
JES. , 4 VES = eee > A , 
ayynpouv, Kal Katovtes akdprots Kal adypiows EvAcis Ta OGTA a’TaY, ao Tpdpwvos, 
a» aA , A A > , »” ‘ , € ‘ c , 
dpous THs Tpolas THY omoddy eis Oadhacoay eppimtov, Kat madw ot Aoxpot erepas 
> 4 ~ -) A ~ > Lol 
ameoteddov, Ei dé tives expvyouev, avehOovaat AdOpa €s ro THs “Anvas iepdv, 
© See ee ye Cy £2 7 = \ oe > Arann “Ne 
icpevat €yevovto’ eaatpov b€ aito Kal eppawov' tH Se Ge@ ov mpoonpxovTo, ovdEe 

~ ”~ > Ne , , 
Tov lepod ovk e&npxovTo, ef py viktop. "“Hoay d€ Kexappevat, povoxitaves, Kal 
dvumddnrot. . .. XiAiwy dé era@v trapeAOovr@y peta TOV Pakikov 7dAepov 

fy -~ , ’ ‘A ~ 
€ravaavto THs To.avTns Ovaoias, os pynor Tiparos 6 SixeAds. Mépyynra de ris 
iotopias Kat 6 Kupnvatos KadXiuayos. 
, 
2 Feast of WAvyrnpia at Athens : 


a Xen. Hell. 1. 4,12 karémdevoev és tov Tetpara jpépa 7) WAvvtnpia iyyev 
7) TWOdLs, TOD EOous KaTakeKaAuppevou THs AOnvas, 6 Ties oiwvifoyto averriTNOeLov 
elvau Kal a’T@ Kal TH moder” "AOnvaiwy yap oddels ev TaiTy TH Huepa ovdevds 
omovdaiov épyou ToApnoa av ayaoGat. 

b Plut. Add. 34 eSparo ta Wrvrtnpia 7H bea" Spoor S€ ta dpya 
IIpagtepyidar Gapynd\r@vos extn POivovros améppyta tov te Kécpov KabedovTes 
kal TO €d0s KatakahvWartes. 

© Hesych. s.v. Upaktepyidac* of 1d eos 1rd adpxaiov ths *AOnvas 
dpd.evvivres, 

d Phot. Lex. p. 231. 11 Aourpides* Svo xdpar repli rd edos THs "AOnvas* 
€xadovvto dé attra: kai mduvtpides. ovTws *Apiotopdavns. Cf. LA Mag. 
katavintns’ iepwaovwn AOnvyot, 6 Ta KaTw TOD TemAoU THS "AOnvas puTatvdoueva 
arom vver, 

e Phot. Lex. p. 127 Kaddvrrnpia’ Kaddvvtypa Kal mAuvTHpta, Eoptay drd- 


pata’ yivoyvrat pev avtat Oapyndt@vos pyvds, evvatn pev emt Seka KaddAvYTHpLA, 
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devrepa b€ POivovros Ta mUYTHpia’ Ta pev TALYTHpia yor dia Tov Odvarov THs 
*"AyNavpov evrds eviavtov pt) TAVOnvar eo Oyras. 

f Hesych. s.v. WAvyrnpia’ éoptn AOnvnow, hv emt tH AypavA@ Tj Kéxporos 
Ovyarpi (rev) ayovow. 

& Athenag. Leg. 1 kai "AypatAw ’AOnvaion pvotnpia Kal TedeTas dyovat 
kai Ilavdpdéoe. 

h Pollux, 8. 141 mepuryowioa ta iepa édeyov ev Tais amodppact, Kat Td 
mapappagat, oiov TAvvrnpiors. 

i Hesych. s.v. “Hyntnpia’ maddy ovkwv" ev ri éopti (mapa) mAvvtypior, 
epovor radanv ovyxeperny €& ioxddov. 

3 TWAvyrnpia in Paros C. /. Gr. 2. 2265. 

4a C.L.A. 2. 469, 10 eed) of enBor . . . eEnyayov S€ Kal thy 
Tla\\ada Padnpot Kakeibev wadw cuveconyayov peta Paros peta Tans EvKUT LIAS, 
Ci4a7oniis: Aza Et 

b Suidas, 4. p. 1273. 7 of 6€ vopodiAakes . .. TH Tladddde tiv ropmny 
exdopouv OTe Kopicoito TO Edavoy emt THY Oadacaar. 

Sa Schol. Callim. Lavacr. Pall. 1 & ru ijpépa epicpévn eos etxov ai 
"Apyetar yuvaikes hapBdvew Td dyadpa ths AOnvas Kat Td Aroundovs (adkos) 
kal dyew emi Tov “Ivayov Kdkei amrohovew. 

b Paus. 2. 23, 5 Aeyouor yap ’Apyetoe . . . Ayadpa KetcOar rapa opiow 
"AOnvas 76 exkopia0ev e€& “INiov Kai dXevat Troujoay “IdLov. 

6 Artemid. Oneirocr. 2. 33 éxudooew Oeav dyddpata 7 adeihev 7 
kabaipew i) wapovy Ta TPO TOY dyadpaTov ... NuapTnKevar TL eis av’Tovs Tors 
Oeovs exeivous onuaiver. 

7 "AOnva ’Avenors in Mothone: Paus. 4. 35, 8 ev MoOwvy vads earw 
’AOnvas ’Avepwridos* Atoundny Se Td ayadpa avadeivar Kai TO Gvopa TH Oe@ 
aot bécba. 

§ Athena Napxaia in Elis: Paus. 5. 16, 5 buokday b€ &€« Atovicou texeiv 
maida Napkaiov (A€yovar)* toitov, ws nv&On, . . . “A@nvas iepov emikAnow 
Napxaias . . . idpvoac@a. 

®a Athena Nedovoia in Laconia: Strabo, 360 mapa dé bnpas Nedov 
exBddret pear Sia THs Aak@vicns .. . exer O€ lepov exionuov ’AOnvas Nedovotas. 
Kai ev Wouagoon & eotiv “Adnvas Nedovaias iepov. 

b In Ceos: Strabo, 487 10 rijs Nedovotas “A@nvas iepdv. 

10 Strabo, 411 xpatnourtes S€ tis Kopwvelas ev TO Tp aitys TEdi@ TO THS 
"Iravias "AOnvas iepoy ipicavto épwvvpov TH OetTaiK@ kai Toy mapappeovta 
motapov Kovapioy mpoonydpevaay dpodavas to €xel, "“Adkatos dé kadet 


Kwpaduop. 
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"MN Athena Aapicaia: Paus. 7. 17, 5 ’Ayawois dé Spor kat "HXelos ths 
X@pas wotapos te Adpigos Kai ’AOnvas emi to Totau@ vads éote Aapicaias. 

© Athena Sounds: Paus. 1. 1, 1 dkpa Sovvov mpdkerrar yns ths *ArTiKAs 
kat Nysny te TapamAevoavte Ty dkpav éoti, Kai vads "AOnvas Yovmddos emt 
kopupy Tis akpas. 

8 Strabo, 281 évradda 8 eori Kai rd ris "AOnvas iepdy mrovordy Tore 
imdp£av, kat 6 oxdmehos, bv Kadovow akpay “lamvyiay (on the Calabrian 
coast). 


™ Athena Kopyoia: Steph. Byz. s.v. Képsov. témos ev Kpyrn amo Kops 
Twos... Kat Niwyn Kopnoia, kai AOnvas iepov Kopnoias. 


© Athena Tvyaia, by the lake Gygaea in Lydia: Eustath. Z/. 2. 
864-866, p. 366 erepor d€ Kai "A@nvay Tvyaiay aitéOc tipaobai pacw. 

a Athena Tpiroyevera: Delt. Arch. 1889, p. 118 6 Sdeiva dlveOnxe 
18) 6. &d.0 6 Oe ures Ilakdads Tprroyevet. 


b Tpiroyevera in Llad, 4. 5153 8. 393; 22. 183. 

e Arist. Lyszstr. 346 Kai ce xcad@ ovppayov & Tpitoyévera . . . pepew 
Vdap ped’ Hpar. 

d Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 109 Tpirevis 7) ’AOnva, ore ev Tpirare eyevvnbn 
To ArBux@* Eliot d€ kai addou Svo Tpitrwves, cis pev Bowwrixds repos be 


Ceooadtkos. 


e Paus. 9. 33, 7, near Alalcomenae in Boeotia, pet cat morapis 
evravOa ov peéyas xelpappos’ ovoudtovor Se Tpirwva airév, ore tyv ’A@nvav 
Tpapjvat Tapa Totap@ Tpitww exer Aoyos, ws 617) TovToy Tov Tpitwva dvTa kal 
ovxt Tov AiBvav. 

f Jd. 8. 26, 6 *Adudpnpetor Se... iepa S€’AakAnmod TE eoTe Kat AOnvas, 
nv OcGv ceBovra padtota, yeveorOat Kai tpapyvar Tapa odiow adtny héyortes* 
kat Avds te idSpvcavto Aeyedtov Bwpov Gre evtadéa tHv’AOnvav teKdrTos, Kal 
Kpyynv Kadovot Tpirwvida, tov ext TO ToTay@ TH Tpirart oikevovpevor Adyor. 
tis b€ “AOnvas TO Gyadpa Temoinrat xadkod, ‘Yratod@pov epyov, Oeas a&.ov 
peyeOous Te Evexa Kal es THY TExXyNY. Gyovor O€ Kai Tavyyupw dt@ 57 Bear" 
Soxo S€ oas ayew TH ’AOnra. 

& Aesch. Hum. 292: 

avn eire yapas ev Téros AiBvoriks, 
Tpitwros appt xedpa yeveOXiov répov, 
tiOnow opOov  Karnpepy adda (AOnva). 

h Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1306 adda ogeas €enpay aynyavin puviOorras 
ipaooat, AuBins tysnopo, al mor *AOnyny, jyos dr ex matpos Keadjs Odpe 
mappaivovaa, avtépevat Tpitwvos ed’ Waar xuTA@CarTO, 
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i Herod. 4. 180 (in Libya) of MdyAves mepE rip Tpirovida Aipvyny 
oikéovot.. . ‘Optra bé emavoin ’AOnvains ot mapOévor adta@v dixa Staoracat 
pdyovrar mpds GAAMAovs AiBousi Te Kat Evovor, TO avOryevei Hew Aeyouoae ra 
ndtpua droredéew, Thy AOnvainv Kadéoper. . . . Mp Oe dveivar auTas paxer Oat, 
rade Trovetor Kow) mapbévov Tv Ka\NLoTEvoVTaY ExdoTOTE KOTPNOAaVTES KUY}) TE 
Kopw6in Kai mavomAin ‘EAAnvixyy Kai en’ Eppa avaBiBdcavres, mepudyovar Tiv 
Aiwrny KUKNO. 

EVQy; J7er. 15.356: 

Esse viros fama est in Hyperborea Pallene 
Qui soleant levibus velari corpora plumis 
Cum Tritoniacam novies subiere paludem. 

1 Diod. Sic. 5.72 prdodroyodar S€ Kai ty "AOnvav Kata thy Kpntny ex Avos 
év tais mnyais Tod Tpitwvos rotapod yerynOqvar. 51d Kal Tprroyéeveray €mrovopa- 
abiva. eore S€ Kal viv &re mapa Tas Tyas TavTas iepdy Gyrov THs Becd TQUTNS. 
Cf Schol; Pind OF 7.66: 

m Paus. 8. 14, 4, at Pheneos in Arcadia: ev 7H dxpoméXer vacs eotw 
"AOnvas emik\now Tpitwvias: épeimia € eXeimeTO adTod pdva, Kat Tooedav 
xakovs Eotnkey erovupiav “Inmos. 

n Suidas, s.v. Tprrounvis’ thv tpitny rod pyvds .. . doxet de yeyerno bat 
rote ) A€nva. “lorpos S€ kat Tpiroyéveray adtny pnor A€éyeoOa, THY adryy TH 
TeAnvyn vopiCoperyy. 

© Schol. Z/. 8. 39 Tprroyévera . . . Ore tpirn POivovtos eréxOyn. CF. 
Callisthenes, “rag. 48 Geier rpirn rod pyvds eyervnOn’ id map’ ’AOnvaiors 
1 Tpitn lepa THs “AOnvas. 

P Worship of Athena and legend of Triton in Triteia of Achaea: 
Paus. 7. 22, 8, g Tpureia Ovyarpi Tpitwvos’ iepacOa S€ tHs *APnvas thy 


mapOevov ... ev Tptteia. . . €ore O€ Kal AOnvas vads. 


Athena-cult associated with Poseidon. 


a1 In Athens: Paus. 1. 26, 6 (on Acropolis) gore S€ Kai otknpa 
’EpéxOevov kadovpevoy ... eoeAOovar S€ ciate Bwopol, Wooeddvos, ef of Kai 


’EpexOet Ovovar ek Tod pavrevparos. 

a? Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 9. 6 évradéa (at Athens) kai ved Kowovet 
(IloveSav) pera rhs AOnvas, €v @ Kai Bands eaore AnOns iSpupevos. 

a Apollod. 3. 15, 1 tiv tepwovwny rhs "A@nvas Kai Tod Tocewdavos Tov 
’EptyOoviov Bovrns (NapBavec). 

a4 Himer. £clog. 5. 30 otos 6 tis Taddados vedas Kal 7d mAnoiov tov 
Hovedaevos réuevos’ oun apev Sua tev avaktépev Tos Geos adAndois dia THY 


dptdXav, 
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a> Plut. Vet, X. Orat. 8435: Lycurgus’ family xarijyov 7d yévos azé 
Bovrou kat "EpexOéws ... kai erly arn f KaTaywy! Tov yévous Tov tepaca- 
pevev tod Iocedavos ev mivakt Tedel@, bs avakertat ev "EpexOeim . . . Tov 
de mivaka avéOnxev”ABparv, 6 mais avrov, Naxav ek Tov yevous THY lepwarvyny, Kai 
Tapaxopnoas TO GdEAPS Avkdpport, kat dia Todo meroinrat 6” ABpav mpocdidors 
avT@ Thy Tplawvay. 

a® At Colonus: Paus. 1. 30, 4 Bopos Mocedavos ‘“Inmtov cai ’AOnvas 


c ‘ 
Im7rlas. 


a7 In the Lakiadas deme: Paus. 1. 37, 2 "AOnva@ xai Wooedav éxover 
Tyas, 

a® At Sunium vide", cf. Arist. Zguzt. 559: 

devp EXP es yxopdv, ® yxpvaotpiaw’, @ 
deAdivav pedéwv, Tovvuipare. 

a® Eur. Frag. Erechtheus, 362: 

ovk eof éxotons THs euns Wuxns avnp 
mpoyovav maraa Oéopw datis exBaXrel, 
ovd avr’ éXdas xpvoeas te Topydvos 
tplavav opOnv aracav ev Toews BaOpois 
Evpodtos ovd€ Opa& avacréwer ews 
atepavoiot, Taddkas & ovdapyod rysnoerat. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 30, 6 ’A@nvav kai Hocedéva audioBnrjou 
Aeyovat mepi THs xwpas, audioBytnoavras S€é Eye ev Kowoe Tpootaga yap 
ovtw Aia odict. Kal dia ToiTo ’APnvay te c€Bovar MoArada cat SOemada dvopd- 
Covres thy avtnv, kai Llocedéva Baoihéa erikAynow. Kai 6) Kal TO vdutopa 
avrois TO apxatov erionpua exer Tpiavay Kal "AOnvas mpdc@mor. 

© ?at Corinth: Pind. O/. 13. 115 (in the legend of Bellerophon and 
Pegasos) : 

dtrav 8 etpvobevet 
Kaprairod aveptn Teadsxa, 
Oépev ‘Inmia Bopov edvOds ’AOava (keAnoaro). 

d At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9g 1d d€ (icpov) ’AOnvas *Ayopaias Kat 
Hocedavos ov erovouatovow "Aoddduor. Cf. >, At Pheneos in 
Arcadia, vide ™, 


e At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 4 éml ti Gkpa Tov dpovs onucia eat iepov 
moujoat dS€ TO iepov ’AOnva re Swreipe kai Tocedau Odvacea ed€yero avaxo- 
puobevra e& “IXiov. 

f Et. Mag. p. 479. 30 ‘Inmia’ ékdnbn odtas 1) AOnva. érei ek tis Kepadis 
tov Aws pe immav avndato, os 6 em adtis Uuvos Syrot. # Ort HooesdSdvos 
> , ‘ r a a r , ” oa A > fp A 
ovaa Ovyatnp Kai Kopupis tis Oxedvov, €xovea appa, ovtas eyevvndn. 7} Ort 


Ce 
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“Adpacros OnBybev hevywv, ext Kohor@ atnaas Tos Urmous, Mooedava kai 
"AOnvay immious mpoonydoperoer. 

18 Athena "Adéa: %Paus. 8. 45, 3-4 Teyedras S€ "AOnvas tis 
"ANéas Td fepdv Td dpxatoy emoincev "Adeos. . . . 6 OE vaos 6 ed npiv 
rddv 81) Tov vaov Sco. Wedorovnoioss eiaiv, és KaTacKevny mpoexet THY GAAnY 
Kal és preyeOos, 

b Paus. 8. 46, 1 trys dé ’AOnvas 7d tyapa Ths "Adéas TO apxatov ... 
ZhaBev 6 ‘Popaloy Baoieds Avyovatos . . . TOvTO pev 67 evrav0a avaxkerrat 
edépavros ba mavros memompevov, téxyn S€.’EvSotov. Herod. 1. 67 ai de 
rédau airat, ev thaw edéSearo ert Kal es eve Hoav oat ev Teyen, ep Tov vnov 
ris Adens ’AOnvains Kpeudpevat. 

c Paus. 8. 47, 1 70 d€ dyahpa ev Teyea 70 ep jpav exopiabn pev ek drjpyou 
rov Mavoupéwr, ‘Inmia 5€ mapa tots MavOovpevow elyev emikAnow .. . Adeav 
yey Tot KadeicOar Kat TavTny és te “EAqvas tovs GAdovs kal és avuTovs 

, ’ , a Wee's) , = > ~ a A > ‘ fol 
Ileorovynoious exveviknxe. TH S€ dydpare THs "AOnvas TH hey AoKAnmos TH 
b€ ‘Yylea mapeoraod ote Oov Tod LevteAnciov, =kdra d€ epya 
Ilapiov. 

d 1. 3 iepara S€é 7H "AOnva mais xpdvov ovK oida doov tia, mplv de nBaokeww 
Kai ov mpdaw, THY iepoovny. . . . 

e Ib. 4 rod vaod S€ ov méppw orad.0v xdpa yijs oti, Kal dyovow ayavas 
évravoa, ’AXeaia dvopagovtes amd ths “AOnvas. 

f Near Amyclae: Paus. 3. 1 kata O€ Thy 6dov ’AOnvas Edavov eotw 

) 0 Uy] 
“AXeas. 

s At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 6 S<Bovar d€ Kat "A@nvavy *AXeav Kai iepdov 
re kal dtyakpa ’AOnvas *ANEas €otiv avrois. 

h At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 23, 1 Oe@v S€ fepd avrd@e "Aptépidos 


éorw ‘Eqeoias kal ’AO@nvas ’AXeas. 


19 Athena Al@ua: Paus. 1. 5, 3 (Ilavdlorc) mpds Oaddoon pojpa eotw 


€v TH Meyapiou ev "A@nvas Aidvias Kahoupev@ TKOTEAG. 


20 Athena ‘EAA@ris at Corinth: ®Z% Mag. p. 332. 42 “A@nva 
otra Kadovpern, eTimato ev KopivO@ kat éopri “ENN@Tia . . . 7) amd TOU mpos 
Mapud@va édovs ev @ ipura. Schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 56 “EdA@ria €opry 
'Aadnvas ev KopivOo’ Awpreis peta “Hpaxdedav émBéuevor KoprvOiors kai KopwOov 
xeipoodpevor TavTny Proyi Exaov’ Pvyovoat ovv ai Kopw6iwy mapbevor eis Tov 

a > - , eo Co) rd 4 , ‘ A ’ , ° 
ris ’AOnvas vad, bras cwbcier, aiobopevov Awptewv kai mUp €uPadovror eis 
rov vadv, ai pev dra tov rapbevav epuyov, “ENaria dé... KatebdexOn. 
Aousod S€ orepov yevouevov Expnoev “AOnva py mpoTepov mavoerbar Tov Aowpov 

‘ \ ~ ~ , A >’ Ud \ © ‘ > “ 
mplv tas Tov KaTakacoav mapbevav wrxas e€Adoovrar Kai tepov ‘AOnvas 


‘EMN@tias (Spvo@rrat, 
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b Athenae. p. 678 a, b SéNevkos de €v tais yAwooats ‘EdA@tiba kadeio bat 
yor tov ex puppivns mrekdpevov arépavov, . . . Topmevew TE ev TH Tay 
‘Eddorioy éoptn. aci & ev aire ta ths Elpwomns dora kopiterOa, Hv 
exddovr ‘Ed@rida® dyerOa S€ Kai ev KopivOg ta “ENA@ria. 

© Et, Mag. p. 332. 40 “EMoria’ ) Etpdmn ro madav €xadeiro" 7 OTe 
of PoiwKes tiv mapOevoy EAXoTiav Kaovow. 

21 Athena ‘EdAnvia: ® Arist. Afr. Ausc. p. 840a mept dé rH 
‘Iradiav tiv Kadouperny Tapyapiav, eyyds Meraropriou, ’AOnvas iepov eivai 
aow ‘ENyvias, 2vOa ta Tow “Eretod Neyovow avakeio Bar dpyava.. . . pavrago- 
perny yap aitd thy A@nvav Kata tov Umvov akiovy avaOeivat Ta Gpyava Kai 
Sia totro Bpadutépas tuyxdvovta THs avaywyis eiheigOae ev TH TOT, fr 
Survdpevov exmdedaat’ dev “ENAnvias "A@nvas TO iepov mpooayopever Oat. 

b Et, Mag. p. 298. 25 Eikevia, wodts* Kat Eldevia ’AOnva. Bidoxt THs 

x , > ? ‘ c - > t > =~ © aS > \ cal > 
yap mapayevopevos eis “Iradiay, pvoato Ethevias A@nvas iepdv" amd tov €v 
éxeiva ovykeKNeto bat TH TOT@. «. . EV Umopynuate Avkodpoves. 

22 Athena Apapia, vide Zeus *7. 

8 Athena ’OgvSepxns at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 2 
iepov “A@nvas “O€vdSepxots Kadovpevns, Avopndous avaOnpa, ote of paxoneve 
more ev INio tHy axddvy adeidev 7 Oeds amo TaY opbarpov. 

% Athena ’Opdadpiris at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18, 2 vads eore ’A@nvas 
"Opbadrpiridos’ dvabcivar 5€ Avkotpyoy éyovow exxorevta Tav opbapay 
rov €repov. Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 11... robs yap 6POarpors dmrirovs of HSE 
Awpteis kadovor. Cf. Cic. De Deor. Nat. 1. 83 isto enim modo 
dicere licebit lovem semper barbatum . . . caesios oculos Minervae. 


2 Athena “AyAavpos: ® Harpocrat. s.v. 7 Ovyarnp Keéxporos, — €ore 
dé kal émdvupov ’AOnvas’ vide Suidas, s. v. 

b Philochorus, /rag. 14 i€peva yeyover 7 "Aypavhos ’AOnvaiwy (legendum 
"AOnvas). Cf. Hesych, s. v. "AyAavpos . . . lepeca THs *AOnvas. 

¢ Demosth. als. Leg. 438 tis 6... Tay ev TO THs *AyAatpou Tay eprBav 
Opkov (dvaytyrookor) - cf, Pollux, 8. 105 kai @pvvov (oi edpyBor) ev Aypavhov" 
od KaTairxuv Ta SmAa, ovde Katareipo Tov TmapacTdTyY, @ dv orox@* apuve 
d€ kal bnep iepdv Kai dot@y Kat povos Kat pera Trohhav. kat THY TatpiOa ovUK 
€ddttw Tapadoow, ... Kal Tois Oeapois Trois iSpupevors metoouar .. . Kal Ta 
iepa Ta marpia TINT. LoTOpEs deol, “Aypavios, Evudduos, "Apns, Zevs, adhe, 
Abéo, “Hyeudvyn. Plut. Ale. 15 ts yrs cuveBovrevev avtéxecOar ois 
’AOnvalors, Kai Tov ev Aypatdov mpoBaddépevor dei Tois edySous opKkov Epyw 
BeBaodv. “Opriovor yap dpors xpryoacOa ths *ATTiKHSs TupoOLs kpidais aumeors 


> , ° , Lal , ‘ a \ , 
edalas oikelay rroveic Oat SuSackdpevoe THY TpEepov Kat KapTopopoy. 


d Porph. De Adst. 2. 54 év Th vov Sadapim .. . pyvi Kata Kurpious 
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> , > , a” a? , c ’ o 4 , a ~ 
Adpodicio €vero avOpwros ti “Aypavio ... vp’ eva b€ TepiBodov 6 Te THs 


"A@nvas veas Kal 6 THs AypavAov Kat Atoundous, 


°° Tavdporos: ® Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 440 Ouyarépes Kexporros 
IlavSpogos kat ’AypavAn, ek ths Tlavdpdcov de Kai 7 ’AOnva Tavdpocos 


kaNeiTat. 


b Philoch. “rag. 32 (Harpocr. s. v. émiBouv): birdxopos ev Sevrép@ 
now otras . . . Eav S€ tis tH ’AOnva On Bovv, avayxaioy éott Kai TH 
Uavdepa (Bekker Havépéom) Ovew dw (pera Bods), Kat exadeiro ro Odpa 
eriBo.ov. Hesych. s.v. MavSepa’ 9 yn, ap’ ob Kal CeiSwpos Kai avnowdepa. 
Aristoph. Av. 896 mparov Mavdapa Ovcat Aevkdrpixya Kptdv. 


© C.I.A. 3. 887 tiv éavrdv Ovyatépa Navowotpatny éppnpopnoacay 
"AOnva Wodidde kai Wavdpéo@ aveOnxav. Cf. C.I.A. 2. 1383. 


~ - -~ > A” , > 

d Paus. 1. 27, 3 76 vaw S€ ths “AOnvas Lavdpdcov vads ouvexns eare’ 

NU Cy, , > ‘ u > , -~ ? - U 
kal €ote Tldvdpooos és tiv mapaxataOynkny avaitios t@v adehaov pon... . 
rapOevor SUo Tov vaov THs TloAuddos oikovow ov méoppw, Kadovor dé ’A@nvaior 
opas adppnpdpovs’ avtar xpovoy pev twa Siatay eyovoa Tapa 7H Gea, 
, «es c A wn , ‘ , > ce , Yeas \ 
rapayevoperns db€ ths €optns Sp@ow ev vukti Todde, avabeioal adhiow emt Tis 
xeadds & 9 THs AOnvas icpera Sidwor Pepe, ove 7 SiOovca droidy tt Sidwow 
> - »” cn , > , ” \ , > n , a 
eldvia, ovTe Tais gepovoats emuotapevais—e€ote dé mepiBodos ev tH moder THs 

, A“ , 

cadoupevns év Knots ’Adpoditns ov méppw, kai de avtod KdOodos imdyatos 
a’Touatn’ tavTn Katiagw ai mapOevor, Kdrw pev dS) Ta hepdopeva Aeirovar, 
AaBovoa dé Addo Te KopiCovow e€yKekaduppevoy, Kal Tas pev adiacw dn Td 


3 a Ce ss > \ > / , 2 > > . OA 
evrevOev, érépas dé es THY akpoTodw TapbEvous dyovow avT’ altar, 


® Schol. Arist. Zys. 643 1H yap "Epon ropmevovot, rH Kéxporos Ovyarpt, 
ws toropet "Iotpos. Cf. Moeris, s.v. éppnpdpo ... at tHv Spdaov déepovorar 
7 Epon. 

f C.L.A, 3. 318 “Epanpopa Tis O¢utdos. 

Sxpopdpia and Athena Skipés. 

Tal Schol. Aristoph. Lccles. 18 Sxtpors’ Skipa éoptn €ote tHs SKepados 
"AOnvas. Skipohopidvos 18’, of dé Anpunrpos Kai Kopns. ev 7) 6 iepeds tov 


"Epexbéws epee oxiadevov Aevkov 0 A€yeTat oKipor. 


ms a , >> 249 2 
®? Harpocrat. s.v. Skipov. ipa éopri) map AOnvaiows, ad’ fs Kat 6 pry 
~ U A , , a“ cal - ’ , 
Sxpopopiov. ac ot ypayavres mepi Te pyvav Kai Eoptav Tov “AOnvynot.. . 
< \ n , , > > 8 , ’ > r ” , 
ws TO oKipoy oKidderdv eote ped ot epdpevor €& AkpomodXews Es TLvVa Tpdrov 
B Pow P 
, a , o a > a «7 Nueee a a 
cadovpevoy Skipov mopevovtar 4 te tHs “A@nvas iepea, kat 6 Tod Hoaedavos 
iepeds kal 6 Tov “HAiov. Kopifovor d€ trovto "Ereoovtadar’ kat ’AOnvav Se 


AA A a ? a 
Scipada Tiw@ow “AOnvaior. 


®% Photius, s.v. Skipos’ éopry tus ayouermn tH 'AOnva, ete oKcadeiwy 
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eppovrecov ev akpy Tod Kavuatos’ oxipa be Ta oKiddera, ot d€ ov dia TodTO 
aot adda Sia Thy ard Skipov AOnvav. Lb. Sxipopoprdv? pny ’AOnvatov If’. 
avopacdn Sé and THs TKipados ’AOnvas. 

a* Suidas, s. v. Aws x@diov, vide Zeus ae 

a5 Paus. 1. 36, 4. On the sacred way xwpiov Skipov emt rode 
kadovpevov, "EANevowlots modepotvat mpos "EpexOéa avnp padvtis pOev ek 
Awddyns bvopa Skipos ds kat tHs Sxipados Wpvaato "AOnvas emi Padrnpw 7d 
dpxatov tepdov, 

a® Strabo, 393 Skpds (exadeiro Sadapis) .. . ad’ ob pev “AOnva re 
héyerat Ueipas kai ros Skipa ev tH ArtiKy Kal emi EKipw teporotia tes. 

a7 Pollux, 9. 96 Skipapea dé ra KvBevTnpia a@vdpaorar ditt padiora 
"AOnynow exvBevov emt Skipw ev tH THs Sipddos ’AGnvas iep@: cf. L7, 
Mag. 717. 30; Steph. Byz. s.v. Skipos . . . tows S€ Kai To oxtipadeior, 
rep Sndoi Tov rémov eis bv of KUBevTal cuviact. Kal 6 oKtpopédpos (oKipaos 
Meineke) 6 onpatver roy dxddacrov kal KuBevtqy, amo TOV ev Skip@ SearpyBdv- 
Tov. Skipa d€ Keytar, Tues pev Ore emt SKipo AOnva (libri *A@nvnor) Avera, 
Grou S€ dd tov ywonevav iepov Anuntpe Kai Képy ev tH opty ravtn emt 
Skip Kekdnrat (leg. dep oxipa kekAnrat). Harpocr. s. v. Sepadea €deyor 
ra kuBeutnpia, emecdr OréTpiBov ev Skip@ oi xuSevorvtes, ws Oedmopmos ev Ti) v 
imoonuaiver. Photius, s. v. Sxpadua’ ev t@ ths Tkepddos “AOnvas iep@ 
emacoy of kuBeurai: §.U. Skipov' tdomos ’AOnvyjow, ep’ ob of pavres exabECovro. 

a8 Schol. Lucian published by Rohde, heen. Mus. 25. 548 Oecpopo- 
pia (sic) éoprn “EAAnvey pvornpia mepiéxovoa, ta d€ atta Kai SKippopopia 
xadeira, Cf. Clem. Alex. Profrept. 14 P ravtny thy pvOodoyiav ai yuvaikes 
notkikws Kata TAU Eéoprafovar Oecpopdpia, Txcpopspia, ’Appytopdpia modv- 
rpdres Thy Pepearrns extpaypdovoa dpraynr. 

2° Schol. Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 841 appdrepar éoptai yuvatxav ta pev 
Sryma mpd Sveiv tov Oecpopopiov vaveyravos 0’, ra S€ Tkipa heyerOui haci 
rives Ta yudpeva iepa ev TH €opt tavty Anunrpe kai Képy. of dé dre emtoxupa 
(leg. emt Skip) Avera rH ’AOnva. 

a10 O.7, A. 3.57 1H b€ dadexdry tov Skipov=ri Swdexatn Tov ZKipo- 
opravos (?). 

al Plut. Coniug. Praecep. 42 *A@nvaior tpeis apdrous iepods dyovow, 
mparoy €rt Skip@ Tod madavoTdrov Tov ondpwev UTdpyypA. 

b1 Athena Skipds at Phaleron: Athenae. 495 f ‘Apeorddnuos ev tpire 
mept Iuddpov rois Skipos dno ’AOnvnoe ay@va eniredetoba Tay eySov 
Spduou' tpéxew S€ adrods €xovras aumedou KAddov KaTakaproy, Tov KadovpeEvoY 
doyxov, tpéxovar S€ €k Tov iepod Tov Atoydcov pexpt Tov THs TKipados AOnvas 
iepod, kai 6 wKnoas NapBdver KiiKa THY eyouerny mevTamAday Kal Kw pace 


META XOpod. 
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b? Hesych. 5. v. eaxopdpiov™ té70s "AOnvyct Padnpot evOa To THs ’AOnvas 
iepdv. Cf. Plut. Zhes. (vide Aphrodite ™). 

b? Paus. 1. 1, 4, at Phaleron, Sxupados “A@nvas vads é€ort, Plut. 
Thes. 17 iddxopos b€ mapa Skipov gyoiv ex Sadapivos tov Onaga AaBeiv 
kuBepyntny pev NavoiOoov, mpwpea b€ Paiaka . . . Maprupet d€ rovros npaa 
Navowbdov kai Baiaxos ecivapévov Onoéws Padnpot mpos TH Tov Skipov tepo 
(= ris Skipados ’AOnvas icpd). Schol. Arist. Vesp. g21 ’A@nva Skippas dre 
TH AevKN XpleTat. 

e Athena Sxipas at Salamis: Herod. 8.94 as 6€ apa pevyortas yiverOat 
ris Vadapwins Kata 7d ipov ’AOnvains Skipddos. Cf. Plut. Solon. c. g cxpov 
TO Sxipadvoy in Salamis. 

8 Tpoxaptotnpia: Suid. s.v. Upoxaprornpia, nuepa ev 9 of ev tH apn 
TavTes, GpYopevav Kaprav dierOat, Anyovtos Hy Tov Xetmavos, COvoy TH AOnva 
(Sauppe Képy). 1h S€ O@voia Gvopa mpoyaprotnpia. Avkotpyos ev TO 
mept THs ipwovrns. THY Tolvuy apxaoTtatny Ovaoiay bia Thy avodoy ths Oeou, 
évopacbeicay 5€ rpoxapiornpia. Bekk. Anecd. p. 295 mpooxaprornpra (leg. 
Tpoxapiornpia) 7) pvotexy Ovoia ths “AOnvas Urep Tov pvopevar KapTav. 

° ’A@nva Kiooaia on the Acropolis of Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 
tiv S€ AOnvay tiv ev TH akpoToAer Edavov Beas GEvov Ktocaiay érovopacovow. 

3° Athena Tavpomddos: Hesych. s. v. Tavporddau’ 7 “Aprepus Kat 7 AOnva. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Schol. Arist. Lysestr. 448 vn tiv Tavporddov: ottw thy 
"Aptepuw exddouy . . . €ote 6’ Gre Kai THY AOnvay ovTw Kadovow ws Zevopydns 
iatopet. TavpoBddros Suidas, s.v. 7 ’A@nva. 

31 Aesch. mapampeoB. § 147 "EteoBouradas . . . dev ) THs ’Abnvas Tihs 
Tlodiddos ear igpea. Cf. 7°, and 2%. Cf. Aristid. A/k. 1. p. 20, Dind. 
Boutvyns tis Tov e& axpooheas. 

82 Athena Boappia: Schol. Lyc. 520 ovrw b€ riparat rapa Bowwrots. 

8° Athena Bovdea (?): vide Geograph. Register, p. 420. 


*4 Schol. Arist. Vw. root ai tepai eAatar rns “AOnvas ev rh axpoTdhe 
popiat é€kadovvro. Suidas, s.v. Mopia' edaiae iepai ths ’AOnvas e€ Gv ro 
€datov éabAdov Tois vuk@or Ta Tavabnvaa  Schol. Soph. O. C. 705 epi 
Py , Z See , \ \ A > a « \ © , 
Axadnplay . . . T@v €KEL popimy mapa TO THS “AOnvas iepoy idpupevar. 
Apollod. 3. 14, 1 peta d€ rovrov (looedava) fxev ’AOnva, kai roumoapern 
Tis KaTudnWeos Kexpora pdptupa, epurevoev €Xaiav, f) viv ev TO Havdpociw 
OeikvuTat. 

%° Athena Toduds. 

At Athens: vide ®@, ® Paus. 1. 26, 7 iepa peév trys AOnvas éoriv fF Te GAXy 

, ‘ € - c , a“ ‘ A a \ , aA > Lol , 
mos Kal 7) TATA Gpolws yn. Kat yap aos Beovs KabeaotnKev GAXous €v Tots by- 
pos we 3erv, ovdev Te aor THY AOnvay dyovow ev Tynn’ TO O€ &y@TaTOoV ev KOLY@ 


modois mpoTepoy vomiabev Ereaw 7) avvnAOLY and Tav Sypwv, eotiv "AOnvas 
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dyaAwa €v TH viv axporoAet, Tote S€ dvopatopervy moder Gbyun Se es avTo exer 
mere EK TOV Ovpavod . . . AUyvoy SE TH Oe@ XpUTotY KadXipaxos Eroinger. 
€umAnaavtes S€ €Nalov Tov ALxvOY, THY avTHY TOU péAdovTOS Erovs dvapEevovtw 
jepav’ €Aarov dé exewo Tov peTakd emapkel xpdvoy TO AVXV@ KATA Ta aiTa Ev 
Hpepa Kat vukti paivorvrr. Vide *°4, 

b Strabo, 396 émi S€ rH mérpa tO THs “AOnvas tepov 6 TE apyxatos 
veos 6 THs Ilodtddos ev @ 6 aaBeotos Avxvos, Kal 6 mapHevov bv Eroincey 
lkrivos. 

Hom. 77.2. 546°: 

ot & ap "A@nvas etyov, ev KTievoy mroNieOpor, 
Sjpov “EpexOjos peyadirepos, 6v mor *“AOnyn 
Opée, Avos Ovyarnp, téxe Se Ceidwpos apovpa, 
Kad © é€v ’AOnvno’ cicey Ed evi Trlom vy@, 
eva Sé puv tavpowce kal apvewois tAdovrat 
Kodpot ’A@nvaiwy mepite\opevay eviavTa@v. 

d Herod. 8. 55 gots ev ri axpomddt tatty "EpexO€os tod ynyeveos 
Aeyopevou eivar vyds, ev TH Eaty Te kai Oddagoa Em. 5. 82 of Se (AGn- 
vaio) ent roigde Save pacar edainy, em @ andkovow (oi "EmSavpuor) ereos 
éxdotou TH AOnvain te 77 Todidds ipa Kal to ’EpexGei. Apollod. 3. 14, 7 
"Eptxoviov Sé drobavdvros Kat tapévros ev T@ Tepever THs AOnvas. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. 39 P ri dé "EptxOduos ; odxi €v T@ ved THs Todtados 
KeKTOEUTAL, 

e Plut. Zhemist. c. 10 Whpiopa ypager (CemeoroAys) Thy pev mwodAw 
mapakatabéoOa TH AOnva Ti AOnvawy pedeovon. 

f C./.A. 2.57, inscription referring to alliance of Athens with 
the Arcadians, Eleans, Achaeans, and Phliasians, before the battle 
of Mantinea, evéacOai prev tov knpuKa aitixa pada TH Aut TH’OvpTIo Kai 77) 
"AOnva tH Toduade Kal ty Anpntpe Kat tH Kop kai tots da@dexa Oeois Kai Tais 
cepvais Oeais, cay ovvevetykn AOnvaiwr To Onuw ta Od€avta TeEpt THS TUMpAXIas, 
dvoiay kat mpdcodov moucecba. Lb. 332 avaypawar (rv ovppayiay) . . . 
€v oTNAn YAAK Kal oTHoaL ev akpomddet Tapa Tov vew THs’ AOnvas THs ToArados. 
Cf. 464. Lb. 481. 59 eOvcay S€ of epyBor ta e€trnrnpia ev *Axporrddet 
7 te ’AOnva tH Tlodrdde cat tH Kovpotpopm Kat tH Uavdpdom. 1. 32 
CSokev rH Bovdyj cai TO Onpo . . . KaddXlas cime’ arodovva Tots Oeois ra 
xprpata Ta Opeddopeva, ered) TH AOnvaia ta Tproxidia TdarTa arevyvEyKTaL 
és réAw & eWndioto vopicpatros npedamov. amodiddvat O€ ard TOY xpnudTwy 
& és dnddoalv €otw Trois Oeois endiuspéva, ta Te mapa Tots “EXAnvo- 
rapias Ovta vov Kai Tada... ewedav S€ amodedopeva jj Tois Bevis Ta 
Xpypara, és TO vewprov Kal Ta Teixn Tots MEplovoe xpnoOar Xpnuaow. 2. II 
eav O€ exBavat Soxy Ta eWnpiopeva, operderw pupias Spaypas iepas 77) 
*A@nvaia, 
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& Solon, ‘YroOjca, 4 roin yap peyaOvpos eriokoros d8piyordrpy Uaddas 
"AOnvain xeipas UrepOev exer, Arist. Lguit. 581: 
@ todwdye Ila\Ads, @ 
THs lepwrtarns dma- 
gav Tokep@ TE Kal Tou- 
tais Ovvaper @ tmepdepov- 
ons pedecovca xwpas. 
Arist. Zhesmoph. 1136: 
Tla\ddda tiv diddxopov epot 
dedpo Kadeiv vouos’ és yopov 
mapOevov, atvya Kovpny, 
) wOAW nperépay Eyer, 
kai kpdtos avepoy jovn, 
kAndovxds Te KaNeiTat. 
Eur.. 7eracl. 770: 
aN’, ® méTMa, Gov yap ovdSas 
yas, cov kat rédus as ov partnp 
Seorowa te kai pvda—.. . 
emet oor ToAVOVGTOS det 
Tuya Kpaiverat, ovde AdOet 
pnvev pOwas nyépa, 
veo Tt aowdal yopav te podmal. 
avepoevte O€ yas em bbe 
OhoAvypata Tavvvxiots bd Tap- 
Oévav idkyer modav Kpdrowwr, 
Aesch. Lum. 997: 
xaiper’ dotiKds News, iktap Huevor Ards, 
mapOevou pidras Piro. cwdppovoivtes ev xpdve, 
Tla\\ddos 8 tnd mrepois évtas tera marnp. 

h Athena THodvodxos at Athens: archaic inscription Zph. Arch. 1883, 
P. 35+ 5 Aekarny AOnvaia Hodwovx@ ‘Tepoxdeidns po aveOnxev. 

i Athena ’Apynyérs : C. LZ. Gr. 666 add. Madras ’Epexdedav apyayeri 
adv kata vady Ge rou iSpvOn biAtépa ‘Hpdkdeos inscription on base of statue 
of priestess dedicated to Athena Polias. C./. A. 3. 65 6 8npos aro rev 
dodeccav Swpeav tnd Taiov. Cf. 2b. 66 “Iovdicv Kaicapos Oeod ’AOnva 
"Apxnyert&u. C.L. Gr. 476 AOnva ’Apynyeride . . . “Eppo . . . Tapynrrios 
rov (Spor), inscription on fragment of altar at Athens, ? second 
century B.c. Plut. Alc. c. 2 piv rots ‘A@nvaiows . . . dpxnyéeris "AOnva 
kal matp@os *AmdAN@v eoti. Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 515 tis “Apxnyeridos 
"AOnvas TO ctyadpa yAadka eiyey ev TH XEUpi. 

°° Panathenaea: * Paus. 8. 2, 1 Wavabnvaa xrynOnvai pacw emi Onoéws, 
re Ud "AOnvaiwy ereOn ovvereypevov es play dmdvrev mow. 

& 
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b Harpocr. s.v. Wavad, dirrd Mavabyvaa ifyero *AOnvynot, ta pev Ka’ 
exagtov enautdv, ta dé dia mevternpidos, Gmep Kai peydda ekddouv. .. « Hyaye 
dé Tv €optnyv mpartos EptyOdomos 6 ‘Adaiorov, cada now ‘E\dviKds Te Kai 
"Avdpotiov, éxatepos ev a *ArOiSos. mpd rovtov dé ’AOnvaca éxadeiro, os 
dednA@xev "lotpos ev y TOV ArTiKov. 

¢ Schol. Aristid. p. 323, Dind. ra d€ peydda (uvadjvaca) Mewrtarparos 
eToinoe. 

d Schol. Arist. Wud. 37 obras S€ (of Sypapxor) thy Tomy tov Tava- 
Onvaiwv exoopovv. Thuc. 6. 58 pera yap domidos kat dépatos elmbecay ras 
A@dobera for the peydda Mav, Pollux, 8. 93 dbdodéra 


TouTas Toveivy.— 





deka pev eiowy, cis Kata pvdnv® Soxipacbevres dé Gpyovor téooapa ern, emi TO 
diabeivar ta Tavadnvaia, Tov Te povotkoy Kal Tov yupviKdY Kal THY imTodpoptavy.— 
‘Ieporovoé for the puxpd, vide *°2, Cf. Arist. Athen. Polit. c. 54. 

® Lucian, Wigrin. 53 &v 76 ayo taév TWavabnvaiav Anplevra . . . 
Tia TOY TOATaY ayecOa Tapa TOV aywvoberny Gt Bartor éxav indriov eewper. 

f Herod. 6. 111 Ovoius ’AOnvai@y dvaydvtwv Kat mavnyupias Tas év THot 
MEVTETHPLOL yivomevas, KaTevxeTaL 6 KHpvE 6 "AOnvatos dua Te *AOnvaio.cr, 
héeyor, yiverOar ta ayaba Kat UWdaraedor, 

8 Schol. Arist. Wb. 385 év rois Wavabnvaiows raoa ai bd Tov *AOnvaior 
arrok.aOeioar médets Bovv TUOnadpevov ErEuTor. 

h Harpocr. s.v. sxapnpdpou Acivapyos ... pyot “ot avtt ocxadnpdspav 
epynBor cis tiv axpdmokw dvaBynoorra, ovxy tpiv exovres xapw THs ToAtTeElas, 
GAA TH TovTov dpyupio.” dvTi Tod peérorKor.... Anuntpios yoov ev y 
Nopobecias dynow érte mpooératrev 6 vopos Tots petoikois €v Tais mopmais 
avrovs pev oxapas pepew, tas dé Ovyatépas adta@v idpeia Kat oxiddia. Cf, 
Pollux,»3:‘55- ‘ 

1 Schol. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 9 P. (Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 417) 
epi’ thy Aeyonerny eipeciayny yay jv ovtws TeptetdovvTeEs Epiots Kal Tawwias 
tpacpatav Awéov—iv dé Kdados awd THs Mopias ¢Aaias—kai axpodpvors 
Tavrolos TepiapT@vres avnyov eis “Akpdmodw TH Todudde AOnvaior Tavabnvaa, 

k Xenoph. Sympos. 4. 17 Oaddopdpovs yap rH *AOnva Tods Kadovs 
yeporvras exéyovta. Schol. Arist. Vesp. 542 ev rois TavaOnvaiows, oi 
yepovtes Oaddous Exovtes emdpTrevor. 

1 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. ot 6 S€ ’ApiororéAns Kai Tois wxnoaoe Ta 
TavaOnvaa, éAaiov Tov ek popiwv ywopevov bidocOai nor: so also Pindar 
Nem. 10. 65. 

m Harpocr. s.v.Aapumds, tpets dyovow ’A@nvaio éopras Aaumwadas, Mavabn- 
vaiuts kat “Hdaoretors kal Tpopunbetors. 


n Eur. Hec. 406: 
7) UWaddddos ev ode 


tas Kaddudippou Oeas 
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valove ev Kpokem TETAM 
, a U 
CevEonar dppate madovs, 
, , , 

ev Sadadearoe torkiANova’ avOoxpdxoroe mvars, 

bal , , 

) Titavav -yeveay, 

‘ ‘ > , 

tav Zeus appirupe 

, ~ , 

kopicer PrAoyp@ Kpovidas ; 
Cf. Schol. 26. ob pdvev yap mapbevar tpawov, as now’ Aroddddapos . . . dAAa 
Kat Téevae yuvaikes, @s Pepexparns €v AovdodidacKard® . . . ToUToY de aviepour 
Oia mevraernpidos ev trois Tlava@nvaios, Harpocr. mémAos. tov mémdov Tov 
avayouévov rH *AOnva tots peyadous Tavabnvators. Schol. Arist. £9. 563 
idta mapa trois ’AOnvaiors métAos TO Appevov + THs Tlavabnvaikns vews, hv ot 
"A6 - 1C Lod 6 “ ra) A id = ‘ iy hy > ‘ TOU 

nvaiot katackevd ovat 77 Oem Sua Terpaetnpidos. Hs Kal THY TopmHY aro 
r a a , a ~! , e , ’ a 
Kepapecxod movovoe péxpe tod ’EXevowviov.... Ob eyéypamto ’EyKehados, ov 
dveidev 4 "A@nva .. . emeckevdteto obv 6 mémXos Ka Exactov emavtdév. Diod. 
Sic. 20. 46 of dé ’A@nvaior ypawavtos npirpa Srparoxdéovs eWnpicarvto 
xpvaas pev elkdvas e—) dpparos otnoat Tov te Avteydvov Kat Anunrpiov . . 
evupawdvrav avtovs cis tov THs AOnvas mémdov kar eviavtdv. Plut. Demet. 10 
> , 4 ~ 4 ‘ cal cal > ‘ , i > , 
evupaiverOar S€ 76 Téemr@ peta TOV Ocdv adtovds (Anpyrpioy Kal *Avtiyovor) 
evnpicavro. Hesych. s. v. ’Epyacrivar ai tov rémdov vpaivovaa., 
9 C.L.A. 2. 314 AtehexOy S€ Brdummidns kai inép Kepaias kal iorov, 

¢ rc rd - , r , , 
émws ay 6067 Ti OcG eis Ta Tlavabyvaca TH memMrA® a ExopicOn en’ Evkrnpovos 
apxovros. Strattis, Meineke, “rag. Com. Gracc. 2. 772 Tov memdov 
d€ tottov €AKove’ dvevovtes Tomelois avdpes avapiOpntor eis aKpov @aTEp 
€ , \ a a . 3 , , , y ” 
iotioy tov torov, Paus. I. 29, I Tov be Apetov Tayou mAnotov OetkyuTat vavs 


i > ‘ “~ , , 
Tmombeioa és Tv TOV Ilavabnvaiwy Topmny. 


P Philostr. Vita Soph. 2. 1, § 5 (Kayser, p. 236) kaxetva mepi ray 
Havabnvaiay tovtwy ikovov' mémov pev avnpOar tis vewas .. . Spapet de THv 
vatv otk wtmolvyioy aydvt@v, ad\’ troyeiots pnxavais émodusGdvovoay, e€k 
Kepapecxod O€ apacay xia Korn adetvat emt 7d “EXevoinov Kat mepiBadovoay 
ait mapapeinpat To THeNacytxdy, KopeCoperny S€ mapa ro T1dOcov édGeiv ot viv 
appara. Ar. Athen. Polit. c. 54 ta ’Edevaivade Uavabnvaa. Thuc. 1. 20 
T@ ‘Inmapx@ TrepituxdvTEs TEpl TO Aewxoptov Kaovpevoy THY LlavaOnvaikny TommHy 


StakoopovvtTe. 


4 Schol. Arist. Vw. 984 ’Qpxotvro rots MavaOnvaiots év dows ot ratdes* 
cf. 2. 985 Tpitoyeveins. eidos dpxnoews 7) Kadeirar evdmdtos* dia Se 7d els 
"AOnvay raityy tedeicbar Tpiroyévera kadeira. Lysias *“Amodoy, Awpodor. 
p. 700 R HavaOyvaiots tois puxpois exopyyouv muppixiatais ayevelors. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 127 6 ’Emixappos tiv “A@nvav dyoi rois AtooKovpous Tov 
evérdtov vopov enavdnoa. Dionys. Halic. Antiqu. Rom. 7.72 “EMAnukoy 
d€ apa kai Tovro iy ev Tois mdvu madady emitndevpa, ev dros GpxnoLs 7) 


Z. t tr Je) - , aw , > - iy ‘ 
kahoupevn Ilupptyn, eit “A@nvas mpe@rtns emt Tirdvay aparnope xopevety kai 
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dpxetaOar ovv Ordos Tamwikia id yxapas apEapévns, elre TmaNatrepov ere 
Koupyreav aitny kataotnoapevor. Beulé, ’Acropole d Athénes, 2. p. 313 
ISTAIS NIK... PBOS=mvpptxiotais vixnoas “AtapBos. Cf. 2b. Pl. 4 relief 
showing two groups of four dancers with shields. Cf. C. 7. A. 2. 965 b 
mao tuppixiotais Bovs. 


tr Schol. Arist. Wud. 971 Spims... Soxet mparos KiOupioa map’ 
"AOnvaiors Kal vixoar Tavanvaiois émt KadQXiov apxorros (B.C. 456). Put. 
Pericl. 13 6 Uepixdjs tore mparov eyndpicato povorkys dyeva tois Tava- 
Onvaiors GyerOar Kat duerakev adtos GaOdoberns aipebeis KaOdte xp Todvs 
dywviCopevous avdretv 7) adecy i) KOapi¢ew. Heliod. Aeth. 1. 10 Tavaénvaiwv 
TOV peyadoy ayopevwr, Gre THY vatv APnvaior emt yns TH AOnva wépTovaw, 
ervyxavoy pev ednBevor, daoas d€ Tov ciwbdra mavava TH bed, Kal Ta vevopio- 
péva TporrouTevoas, ws elyov otodjs, ait xAapvde Kat adrois orePpdvors 
Epxopar oikade, 

8 Lycurg. cara Aewxpat. p. 209 R otto yap tréhaBov tpav of rarépes 
orovdaioy etvat mountiy (Tov “Opnpor) dote vopov &evto Kab’ Exdotyy TevTaeTy- 
pida Tov Havabnvaiay pdvov tav a\dov romtav paodeicba ta ern. Plat. 
LIipparch. 228 B ‘Irrapya, ds . . . ta “Opnpov en mpatos exopioev eis tHv 
yay TavTnvl, Kat nvdyxave Tors payy@dols TavaOnvaios e€ brodnpews epeéns 
avTa Ouevat. 

t Lysias, ’Awodoy. Awpodox. p. 698 ext Atoxdéovs Tavabnvaiors ois 
pikpois KUKNK@® Xop@ Tprakocias (Spaxpas avydwoa). 

u Pollux, 4. 83 ’A@jrnor b€ Kai ovvavdia tts exadeito cuppavia tes addn- 


tov, ev Iavabnvaios cvvavA0vrTov. 


Vv Harpocr. s. v.’AmoBdrns .. . 6 droBarns immdv re dyouopa, .. Ta dé 
€v avT@ ywopeva Snot Oedppactos ev TH kK TOY Vouwrv. yxpavrai dé, hyoi, 
ToUT@ pdvot Tov “ENAjvev ’AOnvaioe kat Bowwroi. Cf. Eratosth. Cavaster. 13 
"Hyaye (6 "Epex@eds) d€ emipehos ra Mavabnvaca kai dua jvioxos éywv mapa- 
Barn aomidiov €xovra kat Tprrodiav ext THs Kepadyjs. Dionys. Halic. Anz, 
Rom. 7. 73 €repov te, map’ dd{yas ert pvdatropevoy médeor “EAAnvicw ev 
iepovpylas Tioiv apxaikais, 6 tev mapepBeBnkdtwr Tots dppace Spdpos. Cf. 
C. I. A. 2. 968 dppare rodeprornpio (uxqoas). 

x Boat-races. C. LZ. A. 2. 965 wxnrnpia vedv dpiddrns. Plato, 
Meineke, Com. Graec. 2. p. 679, referring to the tomb of Themi- 


stocles, 6 ods S€ tupBos .. . xomdray GuiAN 7H Tov vedv Oedoerat. 


y Time and date of the festival: Schol. Eur. Hec. 469 ra 8¢ Mava- 
Onvaca Hv €opty ’AOnvas, mavtav ’AOnvaiay cundvtwv ekeiae Kai tov dAdov 
‘EMAjvev tércapas jpepas mavnyvpifévray. Procl. 7 Zim. p. g ra yap 
peydia (Ilava@jvaca) tod “ExaropBadvos eyiyvero rpirn amidvros, @s Kal TOUTO 


rois €umpoobey iardpnra. Cf. Schol. Plat. Rep. 328 A. Demosth. 
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Kara Tioxp, p. 708 Swdekary (Tod “ExatouBadvos pnvds) Tov vopov eionvey- 
kev . . . Ovampa€dpevos . . , kabiferOar vouobéras Sid Wnpioparos emi tH TeV 
TavaOnvaiwy mpodpdacer. 


2 C.J, A. 2. 163 (Rang. 814), Panathenaic inscription—? during 
the administration of Lycurgus—ézos av... teAeoO9 4) Tropm) mapecker- 
4 c a -~ ) na Cited ‘ > \ G Q a , A 
acpern ws apiora tH’ AOnva Kat exagtov Tov eviavTov UmEp TOU Onwou Tov 
> LY ‘\ <2 - a” ‘ A > 4 col -~ 
A@nvaiwy Kai Téa 0 lL my € 
n i TadXa Goa Sei Storxjrar wept THY Eoptny THY ayopernv TH Oe@ 
- Ceeae - - , - y 
Kah@s U0 TOV leporaay, eWnpicba Td Sym... Ovew Se Tovs Lepororovs 
\ ‘ , ’ , mS a mle , ‘ \ > aD Pye , 
Tus pev dvo Ovoias thy te TH "AOnva TH “Yyveia kat Thy ev TO ap (? el Tayo 
, > s a 
Ovopevny OF apxaiw ved Ovopeny) Kabarwep mpdrepov Kai veiwavTas Tois mpuTd- 
, , a A a a 
veot TevTe pepidas Kal Tois evvéa Apyovow... Kal Taplas THs Geod pilav Kai Tots 
¢ - , \ + a ‘ - , \ \ 9+ , 
ieporovois play Kat Tois otpatnyois Kai Tois Tagudpxyous . .. Ta dé adda Kpea 
> , = o~ , =~ 
A@nvaiots pepiCew .. . of ieporrotol pera Tov Bowvay Ten WavTEs THY TopTY TH 
cal , , A A a , x, 8 - - yt) a ”~ , ‘ 
Ged Ovdvtwv ravtas Tas Bods dmdoas ent TO Boug THs AOnvas TO peydda, play 
be 3.9 - A N/ , > a aA a ‘ , =~ 
€ emt T@ THS Nikns mpoxpivavtes ek TOV KaANCTEVOVTaY Poy kai Ovaartes TH 
, a o a “~ a“ - 
A@nva tH Todds kat ry "AOnva ti Niky ... Tods O€ teporovovs Tovs dtockody- 
tas Ta Ilavabyvaa ta Kat emavtoy Toe THy mavvuxida ws KadXioTHy Th ew 
‘ ‘ A , n A ”~ cal 
Kat TY Tony repre dua Him avidvte Cywiodvtas Tov pi TeLOapxovvta Tais 


€k TOY Vopav Cnplats. 


*7 "The feast of Suvoikca: Thuc. 2.15 vepopevous Ta att@v Exdorous arrep kat 
Hop 
\ na > 7 , rn , , a ac , Eg L 
Tpo Tov Hvaykace (Onoevs) pa wore TavTN XpHTOa fH amavT@y Hn TvvTEovYT@Y 
> See , , , Conn , ee . \ , > 
€s avTnyv peydin ywonevn taped60n tnd Onoews Tots Emetta* Kal ovvoiKkia €& 
> , yy ~ ”~ col ”~ cal 
€keivou Ett Kat viv TH Oe@ éoptiy Snuoredn mo.ovor. Plut. Zhes. 24 xara- 
Av > st Seas r ‘\ rn , A 53. ’ a be U 
voas ovv Ta Tap exdoTots mpuTaveia Kal BovdevTNpLa Kat apyxas, Ev Oe ToLnTas 
dact kowvoy evtaiéa mputaveiov Kal Bovdeutnptov mov viv puta TO Gotu, THY 
2 , , U la 
te TOAW “Abnvas mpoonydpevoe kat Tavabyvaa Ovoiay éromoe Kownv. “EOuce 
dé kal Meroixia 7H Extn emt Séxa tov “ExaropBatavos, jy ere Kat viv Ovovor 
= a a - ’ - 
Schol. Arist. Pax 1019 act yap 77 Tay cvvoikeciav éopth Ovoiav Tedeto Oat 
. , - a oa > ¢ 
Eipyyy rov b€ Bwpov py aipatovcba, “ExatopBaa@vos pnvos extn ént O€Ka. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jvar.. . not Xdpaké drt 6 Onoevs tas evdeka modes Tas 


ev tH AttiKn ouvoikioas eis "AOnvas cuvolkia éopTiy KaTeaTHaaTO. 
*8 Athena, the city goddess. 
a At Troezen, vide 7». At Tegea: Paus. 8. 47. 5 Teyedrats d€ éore 


kat GAXo iepov >AOnvas TloAtatidos* éxaorov b€ anak €rous tepeds €s avTo eect’ 

\ a?) , © A > , , < - =~?) ~ , \ 

Td Tov 'Eptparos iepoy dvopatovar, Aéyovtes ws Knpet TH ‘Adeod yevorro Swped 

Lee - Oro w2 2 A ‘ , = , ‘ > A ‘ 

mapa ’A@nvas avddwrov és tov mavta xpdvov eivae Teyeav. Kal ait@ paow 
és dudakiy Tis Téhews amroTepovaay Tv bedv Sodvar Tpixov TOY Medovons. 
~ , a . 

b At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 2 "Evrada ’A@nvas tepov meroinrat, Todtovxou 

kaXovperns kat Xudkcolkov THs adtis.... Teriadas 5€é epydcato (76 ayadpa) avip 


‘ ao 
emtxa@pios. "Emoinae S€ kal dopata Awpia 6 Turcddas adda Te Kai Upmvoy és THY 
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Gedv, ereipyaora b€ TH Yadk@ TOA pev Tov Ow ‘Hpaxdéovs. Cauer, 
Delect.2 17 Aapsvov avébexev "APavaia Wodidyo vixdds tadra Gr’ ovSés remoxa 
tov viv. Polyb. 4. 35 xara ydp tia Ovoiav mdrpiov eer ros pev ev tais 
c , A col o , eh | A A , A -~ , , 
mrrkias peta TOY Onwv Toprevew ent Tov THs AOnvas THs Xadxwolkov veoy. 
Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 23: inscription found at Amyclae mentioning 6 
iepeds ToowWavos ’Acpadiov ’APavas Xadxwoikov *AGavas Todudxouv. 


© At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 epeima dé ’A@nvas iepov Ilodtados emi 
avTo. 
d At Daulis: Collitz, Déalect. Inschr. 1523 py KaradovArEacotw 6é 


pndcis tovtous ods aveOnxe KdANwv cal Aaa rau ’AOavae rae Wodudds. In 
Rhodes *. 


© Crete: at Hierapytna, inscription of treaty between Hierapytna 
and Lyctus: Cauer, Delect2 1147 (C. I. Gr. 2555) Opviw rav *A@avaiav 
*"Odepiav . .. kat "A@avalay THodtdda kai ’"AOnvaiay Sadpoviav. At Dreros: 
Cauer, Delect.? 121 ’Ouriw rav ’ABavaiay trav IIodvodyov. At Priansus : 
C.L. Gr. 2556 oracdvrwy d¢ ras orddas .. . of pev ‘Ieparbrmor ev TO lepo 
tas “A@avaias ras Toduados, kai of Ipuivown ev 7a bep@ tas "A@avalas ras 
TloArados, At Cnossus: Paus. 9. 40, 3. 


f At Chios: Herod. 1. 160 évécirev dé, €€ ipod “A@nvains ToArovyou 
droonacbeis 7d Xiwv €€eddOn. 

£ At Amorgos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 582 dvabeivar és ro 
iepov T@ Ati Tau... kat "AOnvae 77 Todrad.. 

h At Ios: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath: 1891, p. 172 Aut ré TWodet kai rH 
"AOnva r(9 odade?). Cf. C. 2. Gr. 2263 c. 


1 At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 220 ‘AOnva Toddde div 
TeXeiav. 

k At Erythrae: Paus. 7.5, 9 "Eore € év EpuOpais kai "AOnvas Hodtddos 
vaos. 

1 Priene: inscription in British Museum, C. 7. Gr. 2904 Baswdeds 
"AheEavdpos aveOnxe tov vady ’AOnvain TWodudd:.  Paus. 7.5, 5 nobcins & 


* > ~ ees) , - eS eee) ” 
dy . . . A€nvas To ev Upunvyn va@ . . . Tov aydAparos Evexa, 


m At Pergamum: Athena Mods kai Nixnpépos. Inscriptions in 
Ergebnisse d. Ausgrab. zu Pergam. 1880, pp. 76-77 6 8ypos "AckAn- 
mada EvavOov tiv yevoperny icpevay ths TloAuddos Kai Nexnpdpov ’AOnvas év 
Tots OxT@Kaidekatots Nuknopios evoeBeras éeveca. Cf. C. 7. Gr. 3553 7 
Bovhy kai 6 drpos ereiunoay KAavdtav . . . pntépa Kdavdias icpeas Nuenpdpou 
kat TloAuddos ’AO@nvas. Cf. Polyb. 4. 49. 


n At Ilion: Dion. Halic. Ant, Rom. 6. 69 6 yap jpyepav adtay rod 
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, , , ‘4 ~ 4 +) , , ‘ > , > ? a c ‘ 
évous Navrios amd tav ctv Aiveia oreikdvT@v THY amo.kiay, hv “AOnvas tepeus 
y , 1 7) ) Uy] P 
TloAiados. 
o At Phaselis: C. 7. Gr. 4332 fteparevoarra tis mpoxabnyeridos tis 


moAews Oeas AOnvas Modiados kai trav Oe@v SeBacrav. 


p At Phalanna in Perrhaebia: Collitz, Déalect. Inschr. 1330 *A@ava 


TloAudde of mroAtapxou oveberkay. 


a At Heraclea in Magna Graecia: C. /. Gr. 5774-5 A@dva Modsad 
on the Tabulae Heracleenses. 

r AtIstros: C. Z. Gr. 3048 dvaypaya 76 Sdypa cis 7d tepov TO Tas 
’Adavas tas Woduddos. Macedonian period. 

39 Athena ’Apxnyéres at Athens, vide *i, At Sparta: Avzs/d. 1. p. 608 
(Dindorf) # kon pev apxnyéeris Gppow raw mdheowv (Athens and Sparta), 
? At Lemnos: C. Z. Gr. 2155 according to Boeckh’s restoration. 

40 Athena Marpia at Anaphe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1892, 143, No. 27 
Znvos Uarpiov kat A@nvas Uarptas. 

41 Athena Havayais at Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 2 rod mepiBddrov b€ ear 
évrés tHs Aadpias kat "AOnvas vads émikhnow Ilavaxaidos. ¢Aepavros rd 
aya\pa Kal xpvoov. 

#2 Athena ‘Oporwis: Schol. Lycoph. 520 ‘Opodwis Se tiparar mapa 
OnBaiors. 

43 Athena Anpoxpatia: C. 7. A. 2. 1672 A@nvas Anpoxparias on altar, 
first century B.c.; 3. 165, same inscription on base of a statue (?) that 
stood near the Parthenon, period of Herodes Atticus. 

Titles from cities and localities : 

‘1a ’ApaxuvOuis from the mountain in Boeotia (Geogr. Regisier, 
p- 419). 

b Athena ’Aconoia: Herod. 1. 19 vod ’AOnvains . . . emikhnow ’Ao- 
onoins. . . . Lbid. tov may tis AOnvains, Tov évempnoav xepys THs MeAnoins ev 
*Acono®. 

45 Athena "Iadvoia in Rhodes: Rev. Arch. 1867, p. 30, No. 71 
(iepeds "AOa)vas Awdias kat... ’AOdvas "Iadvoias ModudSos Kai Avds Lodtews 
Kapeipddos : imperial era. Athena Awdia at Physcos in Caria, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31, No. 10. 

46 Athena “Iduds: ® Herod. 7. 43 Zep&ns és 1d Upiapou Tepyapoy 
avéBn . . . Ocavdpevos O€... 77 AOnvain 7H TAudde €Ovce Bous xiAtas. Cf, Xen. 
Hell. 1.1, 4; Plut. Alex. 13; Strabo, 13, p.593 thy de rev "Ieéwy rev 
viv Té@s pev Kopp elval act TO iepov Exovuay THs ’AOnvas puxpov Kal edTenes, 
’AAEarOpov O€ avaBavra peta THy ent Tpavik vikny avaOnpaci Te KoopHTAL TO 


c , 
tepov, 
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b C.L. Gr. 3595, decree in honour of Antiochus I, 556x@ae rj Bovdn 
kai TO Onuw THY pev tepecav Kal Tods lepovduous Kal tos mpuTavers edEadOat Ty] 
"AOnva TH Widds . . . TH AOnva ouvTehecdtwoay THY vopuCopernv Kat TaTpLoY 
6vciav. 

© Arch. Zeit. 1875, p. 153, inscription from Ilium containing 
a decree in honour of a citizen of Gargara, ére dvnp aya6ds ear rept 
7 lepdv ths "A@yvas kal tiv mavyyupw Kai 7d Kowdy tov médeov (third 
century B. C.). 

d *T\tea: Hesych. s.v. éopry év ’AOnvas* ev “IMi@ *AOnvas “Iduados Kat 
Toum Kal ayav. 

© Panathenaea at Ilium: ra pupa C. Z. Gr. 3601. Cf. 3599 amd de 
THs Tpooddou yiverOat ava wav €ros ev TH Lavabnvai@ ev TH EoptH TOY "TAraka@y 
Topmyy Kat Ovoiav tH ’AOnva. 

f Appian: Mithrad. Bekk. 1. p. 365 70 tis "A@nvas edos 6 Iaddddiov 
Kadovow kat Suomeres Hyotvrat vopitovow ebpeOnvar tore @Opavoroy (in the 
destruction of Ilium by Fimbria). 


“Ta Athena ‘Immodairs at Hippolas on south coast of Laconia: Paus. 
3.25, 9 midews epeimia ‘Inmdndas €or, év S€ adirois AOnvas tepoy “Immodairidos. 

b Athena Kpaotia: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

e Athena Kuppnotis: vide Geograph. Register, p. 423. 

8a Athena Audia, vide **,at Lindos: Strabo, 655 tepov d€ éori “A@nvas 
Aw8las ard, éripaves rv Aavaidwv pupa. C.L. Gr, 2103 e’AOnva Awdia 


Tooideos HoaidSéov yapuornptov : Rhodian inscription in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, 


b Athena Mayapsis: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 
#9 Aristid. vol. 1, p.17, Dind. city ai mdders d@pa ’APnvas . . . Todvov- 
xos dace KexAnrat. 
60 Athena ’Axpia at Argos: ® Hesych. s. v. ev “Apyet, emt tuvds axpas 
iSpupévn ad’ fis Kat’Akpiowos Svopdabn’ ote Sé cat 7 "Hpa kat” Aprepis Kat 
pupern a’ F p pao bn ) "Hp prey 
’"Adpoditn mpooayopevopern ev ”"Apyet KaTa TO OpoLov ex akp@ idpupevar, 
b Paus. 2. 24,3 em dkpa dé eore tH Aapion Aids émixAnow Aapicaiou vaos 
. kai AOnvas 5€ vads éate Oeas GEtos. 
e Clem. Alex. 39 P &v 16 ve@ tis’ AOnvas ev Aapioon €v Th dkporddet 
tapos éotiv ’Akpiciov. 
5. Aristid. vol. 1, p. 15, Dind. rédc@v S€ macav ras Kopupas Exe Kata 
Kparos. 
At Agrigentum: Polyb. 9. 27 emt d€ ris xopudis ’A@nvas iepov exrio~ 
‘ A ’ , 
tau kal Avds ’AraBuptov. 


WOOL he pd 
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8 At Scepsis: Xen. He//. 3. 1, 21 6 6€ Aepxvdidas Oicas rH ’AOnra ev 
TH TOV Tkniwv axporonret, 

* Paus. 6. 26, 3, in Elis, é axporoneu b€ TH HAelwy eotiv iepov *AOnvas* 
ehehavtos O€ Td ayadpa Kat xpvcod. eivar pev O17 Pediov paciv adryy, memoinrat 
d€ adektpuay emi TO Kpdver, Ste Tpoxeupdrata Exovow es paxas of adextpudves, 

°° At Corone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 6 xadkobv b€ Kal ev dxpordhe 
THs A@nvas 76 dyadyd eotw ev imaibpa, kopavny b€ év TH xetpt Exovca. 

At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 3 a@koddpntar de ent TH Kopupy THs aKpo- 
TOAEws vads ’AOnvas, dyadpa dé €otw éexiypvoov mANY XELpav Kal akpwy Todav" 
tauta O€ kai TO mpdowndy eotw ehesavros . . . Kat GANo Aiavrisos. 

7 Athena Kopupacia: Paus. 4. 36, 2, on the promontory of Cory- 
phasion in Messenia, iepdv éoriv ’AOnvas émikAnow Kopupacias. 

8 Athena Kpavaia near Elatea: Paus. 10. 34, 7 "EAartelas 6€ dcov 
atadious eikoow apéatnkev ’AOnvas émikknow Kpavatas iepdv. . . . emt TOUT@ TO 
Adh@ TO tepov TeToinTa . . . Tov SE iepea ex traidwy aipovyta Tov avnBov... 
70 O€ dyaXpa €rotnoay péev Kal TovTo TloAvKA€ous mraides, Cote S€ eoxevacpevov 
ws es pdxnv, kal éeneipyaota tH domide Tay AOnvnoe pipnua emt TH aorids Tis 
kadovpemns md *AOnvaiwy Tapbévov. Cf. inscriptions in Bull. de Corr. 
Ffell, 1887, p. 318 ’Ovnoipdpov tepnrevoavra *AOnva th Kpavdaa. Jb, 
(decree of alliance with Tenos) dvaypdwai 8€ kai... Td Watdurpa avabe- 
pev... & TO iep@ tas "AOavas ev Kpavais (? fourth century B.c.). 

*°a Athena Kuzapiooia near Asopus on the Laconian coast: Paus. 3. 
22,9 “A@nvas iepdv éorw ev rh axpowdder Kumapioctas erikAnow. Tis O€ akpo- 
TOEwS TpOs TOls TOTL mOAEws epeiTia KaAoUpEVYS "AXaL@v Tov TlapakuTaptocioy. 

b At Larissa in Thessaly: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 345 (in letter 
from Philip V concerning extension of civic franchise) (ro papuopa) ev 
ota\kas .. . dyypawavras KatOcuev ev Tav axpdrodLy ev Tov vady Tas ‘A@avas. 

°° Athena “Oyxca at Thebes: Aesch. Sepé. 501: 

mpatov pev “Oyka Iaddas 70 ayximrodus 

mUAaot yeitov’ avdpos eyOaipova’ vBpiv 

etp&et. 
Lb. 164% 

av Te paKxap vaca "Oyka, mpoppdsves 

€mtdmvrov mOAEws dos emtppvov. 
Paus. 9. 12, 2, at Thebes, gore pév ev ixaidp@ Bapos kai tyadpa ’AOnvas* 
avadeivat S€ aditd Kadpov Aéyovot.. .”Oyya kata yA@ooay Thy Powikwy kadeirat. 
Steph. s.v. Oykata. maida OnBav ...”OyKa yap 7 ’AOnva Kata Potukas. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 670 6 pev Stnoiyopos ev Evpareia thy “AOnvay éorrapkevat 
Tovs oddvras noi. 

* Athena Irwvia, 2 Near Coronea: Paus. 9. 33, 1 tHs “Irwvias AOnvas 
€oTl TO lepdv... kal és Tov Kkowdy avviaow evtavOa oi Botwrol avAXvyor. ev bE TO 
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va® xadkovd memounpeva “AOnvas “Irwvias Kat AwWs éeotw ayddpata, texvn be 
"Ayopaxpirov. Strabo, 411 xpatncavres S€ (of Botwrol) ts Kopwveias ev 
TO mpd adits medio TO THs “Irwvias ’A@nvas tepoy idpvoavtTo 6uovupoy Te 
Oerradtk@ Kal Tov mapappeovta Totapudv Kovapioy mpoonydpevaay bpopaves TO 
exet. "AXkatos S€ kadet Kapdduoy déyav, “ & *vaoo’ "AGavaa Trodepaddxos & Trot 
Kopavias ent rivewv vaio mdpobey aupi8uivers Kapadia morape map’ 6xOas.” 
(Bergk, Alcaeus, frag. 9) evradéa Sé kai ta MapBowwria cuverehour’ avyxabi- 
Spurat dé rH AOnva 6 “Acdns kara tiva, Ss pact, protikyy airiavy. Bacchylides 
frag. 23 ody €dpas epyov ov8 auBodas dddAa xpvaaryidos "Irwvias xp7 Tap’ 
evdaidarov vady eAOdvras aBpov te Seiéat. 

b Athena “Irwvia in Thessaly: Paus. 1. 13, 3 7a dvateevra émha Tov 
KeArixay és 70 tis A@nvas tepov tis Irwvias Bepov pera€v cai Aapions, Kai 
TO emiypappa TO én’ aitois 

tovs Oupeots 6 Modoaods ‘Irwvidt Sépov ’AOava 

Ilvppos amd Opacéwv expepacev Tadarav. 
Paus. 10. I, 10 70 yap ovvOnua... ediSoTo ev tais payars Oegoadois pev 
’AOnvas “Iravias. Schol. ap. Rhod. 1. 551 ths ev Gecoadig Iravias mepi 
fis ‘Exataids te év th mpotn tev toropiv eye. At Crannon: Polyaen. 
2.54 €opris ovons Tay Kadovpevar Iraviey, ev 7 mavres Kpavvorior maigovow. 

¢ Athena "Irwria worshipped at Amorgos: ’A@nv@ rh Irovia and the 

festival ra "Iréva mentioned in inscription found there, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, pp. 589-590. 

d At Athens: C. J. A. 1. 210 ’A@nvaias Irwvias (latter part of fifth 
century B. C.). 

e At Thaumakoi in Phthiotis: Collitz, Dealect. Inschr. No. 1459 
pnvos “Irwviov. 

® Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jvae médets* Kata pev "Qpov weve Kata de Pidwva €& 


... extn EvBouas ... rav’tas S AOnvas Aadas A€yeo Oar. 

Cults referring to the family. 

6 Photius, s. v. mporeNetav fpépav dvoudtovaw, ev 7 eis THY axpdmodwy THY 
yapouperny mapbevov ayovaw oi yoveis ws THY Gedy Kai Ovotay emirehovow. 

6 Athena ’Amaroupia or Sparpia, @ At Athens: Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 146 drarovpia @bvov Ait Bparpio kat AOnva. C. 1. A. 2. 844: 
inscription probably referring to the *Awarovpia. Plato, Luthyd. p. 
302 D Zevs dé jpiv. . . épxeios 5€ kal pparpios, kai "ACnvain pparpia. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 33, 1 (on the island just off the shore) 
iSpvcaro pév dia TotTo AiOpa vady évtradOa “AOnvas ‘Amaroupias . . . kaTeoTN- 
gato S€ Kai Tois Tpoitnviay mapOévors dvatiOévat po yapov thy Cavnvy TH’ AOnva 
ty Amarovpia. 


Dd2 
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e At Syros: C./. Gr. 2347 q ’A@nvas ®pa(rpias). 

4d At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 224 Ads Bparpiov ’A@avaias 
Et’pvavakridav (? fourth century B. C.). 

e Herod. 1. 147 clot 6€ mdvres”Iwves, door dn’ ’AOnvdy yeydvace Kal 
’Arrarovpia dyovow Spryy, cyovar b€ mavtes mAiy "Edeoior kal Kodohaviar. 

f Cf. Aristot. Oecon. p.1347 TH Te lepeta 7H THs A@nvas THs ev aKxpomdhet 
umeép Tov amobavdvros pepe xoivika Kpiav Kal muper érépav kal dBoddv, Kat 
rw dv maddpov yévnrat, TO adTo TovTO (éKeevoeY ‘Immtas). 

6 Athena Krnoia: Hippocr. wept évumviov: Kuhn, 2, p. 10 emt pev 
roirw ayaboiow “HNio Aut Oipavie Ait Krynoto, ’A@nva Kryoin, Epp) Amodd@ve 
evyeoOat. 

® Athena Myrnp: Paus. 5. 3,3 tov Sé Helv ai yuvaixes .. . ev§ao- 
Gar TH ’AOnVa €yovTar... Kal 7 Edx Grow eredeoOn, Kai ’AOnvas iepov 
exikknow Mnrpos tSpvoavro. 

6 ? Athena Aoyia: Aristid. 1, p. 21, Dind. Cf. Suidas, s. v. atyis: 9 de 
igpeca AOnvyot THY lepay aiyida pépovoa mpos Tas veoydpous elonpXETo. 

68 >? Athena TevervAdis: vide Niketas Epitheta @eav, Westermann, 
Myth. Graec. p. 355. 

9 Athena HapOévos: C. I. A. 1. 374 Wapbevp “Expdvrov pe marip av- 
Onxe kai vios évOad’ AOnvain prjpa mover “Apeos ... Kpitios Kat Nnovwrns 
érounodrynv. 1 Iapéévos in State-decree circ. 420 B.c., C. /, A. I. 51. 

70 Athena Kopia near Cleitor in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 21, 3 memoinrac 
Sé kai emt Spous Kopupas oradious TpidkovTa amwrépw Tis TOAews vads Kal 
dyahpa A@nvas Kopias. Cf. Kopyoia . 

Political titles. 

71 Athena Eipnvodépos: C. Z. Gr. 6833, on base of statue, cult-title. 


72 Athena Bovdaia at Athens: Antiphon, p. 789 R & ai7é 7@ 
Bovdeutynpio Aws Bovdaiov kai "A@nvas Bovdatas tepov core, CLG. Laas. 
272 lepéws Awds Bovdaiov kai AOnrvas Bovdaias. Cf. 683. 

73 Athena ’ApBovdia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 6 Avs ’ApBovdiov kai 
’AOnvas eat ’ApBovdrtas Bapos. 

™ Athena ’Ayopaia, vide Td, 

a *AOnra emi Haddadio and émi Maddadio Anpioveio mentioned in fifth 
century Attic inscription containing schedule of religious funds, 
C. I. A. 1. 273. Lb. 3.71 iepeds rod Aws rod emi Maddadiou Kai Bougiyns, 
xpnaartos Tov LvOlov ’AmdAXevos, dre xpy Erepov edos THs Had\ddos Katackevd- 
cacba, ek Tov idiov monoas Tois Te Oeois TH Te moder aveOncev. 2° Second 
century A.D. 
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b Paus. 1. 28, 8 érdca (Stxacrnpia) eri trois hovetoiv ear, ada Kai emi 
IIa\Aadio Kadovor, Kat Trois dmokreivagi akovoiws Kkpiois Kabeornkev. Cf. 
Pollux, 8.118; Harpocrat. s.v. é7t Waddadio: Demosth. xara ’Apictoxp. 
§ 71. Cf. 42 and 4», 

¢ Aesch. Lum. 1022: 

TlepWo de feyyet Aapradav cekacddpav 
€s Tovs evepbe Kat katw XGovds tdrovs, 
civ mpoordaocw, aire ppovpotaw Bpéras 
Tovpov Sikaiws, 


Cf. Rang. Znscr. 814. 8. 
d Eur. [ph. Taur. 1469: 


e&€awoa Se 
kal mpiv oa *Apelos ev mayos wrous ioas 
kpwao’, *Opeata, Kal vopiop’ es TovTd ye, 
vikav, ionpes Oatis av Wnpous AaBy. 
® Athena ’A€idérowos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 6 "AO@nvas "A£coroivov 
, c , c ‘ A b) , c - c , ‘ ‘ - 
kadouperns iepdyv. as yap 57 auuvdpevos “Hpakdjs “Inmoxdwvta kat Tavs maidas 


peti Ade kat a€iav, Sv mpovmpéav, tepov *A@nvas idpverat 
6 Athena Sra6uia : Hesych. s. v. éi@erov ’A@nvas, 


7 Athena O¢us: C. 2. A. 3. 323 "OAnpdpov (? OdrAopédpov) *AOnvas 
©¢uSos: On seat in Attic theatre. 


Athena Ipovaia and IIpévora. 


78a Athena IIpovaia at Thebes: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 5 
inscriptions on fragments of pottery and bronze "A@dvas Tpovatas. 
Paus. 9. 10, 2 éate d€ Adpos ev SeEia Tay mvA@Y iepds *ArdéAN@VOS 

.. mpata pev 7 AiBov Kata Ty écoddy éotw *AOnva kal “Epps dvopaopevot 
IIpévaot. moujoat S€ adtov Peidias, rv dé "A@nvay A€yerar Skdras* pera be 6 


Ss @koOounrat 
vaos @koOdunrat, 


b At Delphi: Aesch. Lum. 21 
Ilad\as mpovaia 8 ev Adyous mpeoBeverat. 


Herod. 1. 92 Kpoiow b€ gore kat GAXa dvaOnpara ev TH “ENAASt OANA . . . eV 
d€ IIpovnins tis ev Aedboiar aomis xpuoén peyadyn. Aeschin. «. Kryoup, 108 
(499 R) avaipet 7 Uv0ia rodepetv Kippaious kai ry xopay . . . dvabeivac .. . TO 
"ArdAAou TA Lvbio kat "Apréids kal Anrot kat’ A@nva Hpovaia. Hesych, s.2. 
IIpovaias’ "A@nvas répevos ev Aedois. Harpocr. s.v. ovopdgerd tis mapa 
Aedois ’A@nva Upovaia dua to mpd trod vaod ispicba. Plut. Praec. Ger. 
Ret. p. 825 B ixerevovras ev tO iep@ ths Upovaias. Curtius, Anecd. Delphi. 
mscr. 43 and 45 A@ava ra Hpovaia, 
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7 Athena Updvoa. ® At Delphi: Paus. ro. 8, 4 6 téraptos 6€ (vads) 
’AOnvas Kadeirat Tpovotas. Demosth. x.’Apuoroy. A. p. 780 clot tais TOcoe 
macats Bapol kal ved Tdvtwv Tov Ocav, ev b€ TovTOLs Kai IIpovotas ’AOnvas ws 
ayabjs Kal peyddns Ocod, kai mapa TO And\AwM ev Aehpois KdAduTTOS Kal 
ueytatos vews evOus elordyte és TO iepov. Photius, s. v. Ipdévoia’A@nva’ ot pev 
Sud Td mpd TOO vaod Tod ev AceAois Eardvar adryy, of Se Gre mpovvénoev Orws 
réxyn ) Ant. Diod. Sic. 11. 14 of d€ (Ilépoac) eri thy otAnow rod pavreiou 
meupbevtes mpondOov péev péxpe TOD vaod THs LIpovoias ’AOnvas ... Td pev ody 


ev Aedhois pavretov Samovia tii mpovoia thy aiAnow Suepvyev. 


b At Delos: Macrob. 1.17, 54, referring to the birth of Apollo, 
diu intervenit Iuno... sed divinae providentiae vicit instantia, quae 
creditur iuvisse partum. Ideo in insula Delo ad confirmandam fidem 
fabulae aedes Providentiae, quam vadv Hpovoias ’A@nvas appellant apta 
religione celebratur. 


c ? At Prasiae in Attica: Bekk. Amecd. 299 Upovata ’A@nva* ayd\paros 
Svopa tov év Aeddois mpd Tod vaod Tod "AmdAd@vos idpvpevou" Lpdvora be 


"AOnva ev Upacais tis ’Arrixys pura rd Aroundovs. 


*© Aristid. 1, p. 23, Dind. 6 & ’AméANwv trav abrod xpnopedi@v ravTnv 
mpovaTnoato kai mpobvew emerakev, Ld. p. 20 Movn de ’Epyavn kai Updvora 


kexAnrat. 


© Athena @nuia at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy/loge. 370, |. 27 Znvds 
Pnuiov cat AOnvas Pnpias ... emwvov YT. 


Pe ZeEnop. Ge FE dadXor Sé Aéyouoe thy "AOnvav evpew thv dia Tov Whpev 
5 u 7 ” p y) y) 


, 
MaVTLKny, 


Epithets of the war-goddess. 


3 Athena ’AAadxopevn: ® Hom. J7. 4. 7: 

Aoiat pev Mevehd@ apnydves eict Oedov, 

"Hon tv ’Apyein kal "Adadkopernis ’AOjvn. 
Paus. 9. 33, 4 "AdaAkopeval b€ Kopn pev €or ov peyadrn... yeverOa de 
auth TO dvopa ot pev amo "Aadkopevews, avdpds avtdyOovos, Ud TovTov Se 
"AOnvay trpadnvar Aéeyovow . . . “Anwtépw O€ THS Kons EmeTOinTo ev TO 
x9apare tijs "AOnvas vads Kai dyadpa dpxaioy édeavtos, Cf. Steph. Byz. 
5.0. 7Aadrkopenov, Ael. Var. Hist. 12. 57 (mept tepdrav rots OnBaiors 
mpopawopevor, ’AdeEavdpov em avtovs thy Sivaputy ayovros) 7d dé rhs ’A@nvas 
THs Kadoupevns ’ANadkopernidos aya\pa ad’touatas katepA€yOn. Strabo, 413 
(’ANadkopevat) .. . Exer & apxaiov tepdv ’AOnvas oddpa Tiya@pevor, kai pact 
ye thy Oedv yeyernoOar evOade . . . kai amdpOnros aei duereAecwev 7 TOA, OUTE 


, > > - , 
peydAn ova OUT ev EvepKEl Xwpl@ KELMEVn. 
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b In Chios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, 82, No. 8 A@nvaAdadkopevy 
TO Ouperpixov THypa avéOnkev TOD iepov TepiBdAov KaTaCKeEUis. 

§t Athena Hpouaydppa: Paus. 2. 34, 8, near Hermione, év Bourdpbuo 
dé memoinra pev tepov Anuntpos Kal ths madds, memoinrae 2 ’AOnvas’  ent- 
kAnos O€ eote tH Oe@ Tmponaxdppa. 

8 Athena ’Apeia. ® At Athens, on or near the Areopagus: Paus. 
I. 28, 5 Boyds cot "AOnvas ’Apetas, dv aveOnxev (Opéotns) amopuyay thy 
dicny. C.I.A. 2. 333 opdoae AOnvaiovs péev Aaxedarpoviors “AXtov, “Apn, 
"AOnvav ’Apeiay (circ. 271 B.C.). 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 1 UWAarauedor S€ ’AOnvas émikhnow *Apeias 
€otw icpdv. @kodoundn S€ awd Aapipov & THs payns ohiow ’AOnvaior tis 
Mapaéau ameéverpar. 

¢ At Smyrna: C. /. Gr. 3137, in the oath dictated by the Smyr- 
naeans to the Magnesians, ’Opvi@ Ala Tv “AXov "Apn ’A@nvay *Apetay 
(period of Diadochi). Athena-worship at Smyrna, 7d. 3154. 

d At Pergamon: Frankel, Zuschr. von Pergamon, vol. 1, No. 13, 
oath of Eumenes, duvtw Aia .. .”Apn ’A@nvav *Apeiar. 


8) Athena ’Ad«iSnuos: Liv. 42. 51 Ipse (Perseus) centum hostiis 
sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam vocant Alcidemon, facto. 


*7 Athena Anizes at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 tTérapra kat méunta 
"Apréude Ovovoe Kai Anitids ’AOnva, extra ’Epyavy. Cf. Hom. J/. 10. 460 
kat ta y “AOnvain Anitid. Sios *Odvaeceds 
bdo avecxebe yxetpi Kai evxduevos Eros nvda. 
8 Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 3001 Megara ToiS’ dmé alas trav dexaray 
aveOnxev "AOnvai (Circ. 450 B. C.). 
8a Athena Zwornpia at Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 3 WAyjalov dé “Apdu- 
tpuavos Svo dyd\para Aida Néyovaw AOnvas erikAnow Zoornpias. aBew yap 
Ta OmAa avToy evtavda, 
b At Athens: C. 7. A. 1. 273 A@nvaias Zwornpias H. . . . réxos (fifth 
century B.c.). Cf. Paus. 1. 31, I €v Zwornpe d€ emi Aaddoons Kai Bopos 
"AOnvas kai ’AmdAX@vos Kal Aprépidos Kal Antods. TeKkeiv pev ovv Tors Traidas 


evravda ov act AvaacOa dé Tov Cwotnpa ws TeEomerny, 
¢ Hesych. s. v. Zaoreipa’ "AOnvas ériderov ev Bowwtia. 
%a Athena Srparia: Plut. Praec. Ret. Ger. 801 E "Apeos ’Evvaniov kat 
, > ~ 
Srpatias “A@nvas. 


b Sroyeta at Epidaurus: Cavvadias, £pzdaure go, dedication ’Aéavas 


Srotyeias. 
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*' Athena SdaAmy& at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 3 ’A@nvas d€ iSpiaacda 
SdAreyyos tepov parw “HyéAcor. 


* Athena EyxéAados: Hesych. s.v. 9 ’A@nva. 


a Athena ‘Imma at Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 1 76 5€ dyakpa ev Teyea To 
ed) npav exopicOn pev ex Snpov tod MavOovpewy, ‘Immia b€ mapa tois Mav- 
Ooupetow eiyev emikAnow, Ott TO ekelywy NOy@ ywvomEerns Tois Oeois mpos 
Tiyavras payns érndacev EyxeAad@ immov ro dppa. At Acharnae in Attica: 
Paus. 1. 31, 6 tiv b€ ‘Inmiav ’A@nvay dvopagovor. Cf. inscription found at 
Menidi: C. 7. A. 2. 587 dvaOnpata avéOnxev tH ’AOnva tH ‘Immia. At 
Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 6 tHs dé mpos tov EuBodoy Kadovpevoy eaddov TH bev 
”Apews ‘Inmtou TH S€ "AOnvas ‘Immias Boyds. Cf, 728, We, 178, 


b Athena KeAevOera at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 4 Tov d€ rev Bidiaiwy dpyeiov 
mépav cot AOnvas tepdv’ ’Odvaceds de iSpvoac bat 7d dyahpa Ae yeTat Kal Gvopacat 
Kedevevav, Tovs Tnveddrns pynotnpas Spdpm vienoas. iSpvaato dé ths Kedev- 
Oeias tepa apiOue tpia, Steatnkdra an’ ddAjov. 

** Athena Hapeca at Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 8 ryyv 8€ em ’Apkadéias 


iovow é€k Smaptns “AOnvas €arnxev emikhnow LIlapeias ayadpa ev vralbpa. 


% °AOnva Xadwirts at Corinth: Paus. 2. 4, 1 Xaduiridos ’AOnvas 
iepdv' ’AOnvav yap... pact Kai ws tov TIjyaody of (BeANepopdrtn) mapadoin 
xetpooapern Kal evOcioa ath TO inm@ xarwov. 70 be ayaa oi TodTo Edavdv 


> , ‘ ‘\ ~ a, , > a , 
€att, mpdawroy Se Kal xEipes Kat Akpot 7d0Es Etat NevKOV AiBov., 


% Athena Niky ® at Athens, called later "Amrepos: Paus. 1. 22, 4 Trav 
dS€ mpomvdalav ev Seka Nikns eotiv ’Amrépov vads. Cf.’ 2b, vide supra °° 2, 
C.I.A. 1, p. 74 "A@nvaias Nixns orépavos xpvoots. Lb. 2. 471, 14 
cuvredovuperns O€ kai THs Ovolas tH ’AOnva TH Nikn cuvendunevoay Kad@s 
kal evoxnpoves Body oupméeuarres tv Kal eOvoay ev axpordde TH Oe@. Ld. 
2.678 A 1, 15 ’A@nvd Niky otépavos amd Aniov. Soph. Phil. 134 Niky 
rT ’A@adva Todas ) coger p det. Et. Alag. 605. 50 dOev kai 7 "AOnva Niky 
Tm pooayopeverat. Eur. Jon 1528: 

pa thy Tmapaorifovoay appaciv mote 

Nixny ’A@nvav Znvi ynyeveis ere. 
Cf. Lon 453: 

eway 

"AGavav ixetevo 

IIpopabet Turavt Noxev- 

Oeiaay Kar’ axporatas 

kopupas As, @ L6drva Nika. 
Arist. Bg. 581: 

® Todwwvxe Ila\Ads . . . 


Sedp adikov AaBovca thy 
pP Ui] 
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> 


€v oTpatiais Te Kal payats 
NMETEpay ouvepyov 


Niknv. 


b At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 4 €repov évratOa iepdv ’AOnvas memoinra 
Kadoupeévns Nikns kai GAXo Aiavridos. At Olympia: /d. 5. 26, 6 mapa dé ri 
"AOnvay memoinrat Niky’ tavtnv Mavtweis avébecav ... Kddapes S€ ok éyoucay 
mTEepa mouoar Aeyerar arroptpovpevos TO AOnvnaL tis "AmTEépov KaovpeErns 


Edavov. 
¢ At Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 307. 27. 


*’ Athena Nixnpdpos at Pergamum, vide *™, cf, decree of the 
Aetolians: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 1413 «abdrep 6 Baoireds Eipérns 
dvakaXet TO Téwevos Tas ’AOdvas Tas Nuxnpdpov 76 wort Mepyduwr dovdov Kaos 


ka opt&n, ovvaTodedeyOar Tors AitwAovs dovAov eiev ato Ta am AitwXOr. 


*° Athena as goddess of the arts. 


* Schol. Soph. O. C. 56, at Colonus and in the Academia, ovrtipara 
(6 Lpopnbeds) 7H AOnva, kabdrrep 6 "Hpaoros. Kat €orw airod madaudy tSpupa 
kat Boos ev T@ Tepever ths Oeov. AeixvuTar dé Kai Baois apyaia Kata THY 
elovdov, €v 7] TOD Te IIpounbéws eoti TUT0s Kal Tov “Hdaicrov (quoting from 
Apollodorus). Cf. Paus. 1. 30, 2 €v ’Axadnpia éori Upopnbéws Bopds cai 


, pee) > ”~ \ \ , ” is , 
Oeovow avy avuTou Tpos TV TOL, EXOVTES Kalopfevas Aaprddas. 


b Plato, Laws g20 D ‘Hdaicrov kai AOnvas iepdv ro rev Snprovpyaov 


yevos. 


¢ Aug. De Crv. Det, 18, ch. 12 in templo Vulcani et Minervae 
quod ambo unum habebant Athenis. At Athens: Paus. 1. 14, 6 imép 
de Tov Kepaperkov kat oroay thy Kadouperyy Bactheov vads éotiv ‘Hdaicrov™ 
Kat Ort pev Gyadpa ot mapeatnKev “AOnvas, ovdev Oadipa emovovpny Tov emi ’Epi- 
X9oviw emtatdpevos Adyov' To S€ ayadpa épav ths ’AOnvas yavKods éxyov rods 


dpOarpovs, AuBvav roy pidov dvra evpicKoy. 
d Solon, 13, |. 49, Bergk: 


G@dXos “AOnvains te kat “Hpaicrouv modutéyvew 


epya Oaeis xetpow ovddéeyerat Brordr, 
athena Homonias) blesyehe sc. et. Cale Aso. 14 bs 
100 Athena ’Epydvy : ® Diod. Sic. 5. 73 ’A@nva d€ mpoodnrovor thy Te 


nr +) cal € , 4 , -~ r > , ‘ ‘ , 
TOV ehaLav Nuepwow Kai duteiay Tmapadodvvat tois avOpwrots .. . mpos S€ Tov- 
\ a > i) A \ ‘ ‘ , ” ‘ \ ~ > 
Tows THY THS ETONTOS KaTATKEUAY Kat THY TeKTOVUKTY TEXYNV, ETL dé TOAAA TOY év 
oe > , > , - > , cena ‘ \ ‘ > 
Tais adAas envoTnpas eionynoacba Tois avOpwroas. evpeiv Sé Kal Thy TeV 
avh@v Katagkeuny ... Kal TO GUVohoy Troha TeV didoTexvaY Epywv, ap av 


"Epyavny abtiy mpocayopever Oat, 
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b At Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 3 mpa@rot pev yap ( A@nvainr) ’AOnvav érwvd- 
pacay ’Epyayny. Soph. frag. 724 Bar’ eis dddv dy was 6 xepovat Reds ot 
thy Atos yopyomw Epyavny oratois Xikvowst mpootperecOe. Hesych. s.v. 
Aeikvoot mpoorpererOa Aeikva ... d eoTt kava eG vis Ta Ania emerébero, 


~ , 
dmep €iol Kaprrot tupwwot. 


¢ ©, /, A. 2. 1434, inscription found on the base of a statue on the 
Acropolis, ? latter part of the fourth century B.c., Xepod te Kal réyvats 
Epywov TOAmus Te Stkatars Operamevyn Téxvwyv yevedy aveOnke MedAwva cot tHvd_e 
punpny, Gea “Epyavn, @v endvnoev poipav drapapévn ktedvov, Tindoa yap 
onv. C.I.A. 2.1329 Baxxws tH ’AOnva ret ’Opyavn amapyiy aveOnkev 
atepavobeis Ud tov Oacwrey, inscription found near the theatre of 
Herodes. 


ad At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 €ore dé Kai erepov aitd@ ’AOnvas "Epydyns 
iepov, 

e At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 ékra (@tovow of ’HXeior) Epydvn. ravry 
Ty “Epydvy kat of amdyovor BewWiov, kadovpevor dé Paidpuvtui, yepas mapa 
"Hiei cihnpotes Tov Aws TO dyadpa amd Tov mpootlavdvt@y KaBuiperv, ob TOL 


G ? - ‘ a , wees 5A 
Ovovew evravoa rplv 7 Aaprpvvev TO Gyahwa cipyovrat. 


f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 «doi 5é... Oeoi, mapéxovrar dé Kat 
obra oxnpa TeTpaywvoy, "Epydrat b€ eat avtois emikAnots, AOnva te "Epyavy 


xat ’A7ro\N@v "Ayutevs. 


8 At Thespiae: Paus. 9. 26, 8 ryv d€A@nvav ryv “Epyavny kat adtny 
kat Ildovrdév of mapeotnkdra emoince, Lt. Mag. p. 369. 51 “Epyavn 7 


- cl yy cal , , 
"AOnva’ Tapa TO Tov Epywy emiotarety, TaUTHS EUpapevns Tas TExVaS. 


h Xadkeia: Suidas, s.v. éopriy ’AOnvyor, a twes APnvaca kadovow. ... VaTe- 
‘ ¢ ‘ , a ~ n~ eo ad > a > os A 
pov d€ umd povev Hyero TaY TexvT@Y, OTL” Hqpactos ev tH AttiK YyaAKov 
> , ” eer, \N , a - > ca \ ce? A a“ 
eipydoato, €utt b€ evn kai vea tov Ilvaveyiavos, ev 7 Kal ieperae peta TOV 
appnpdpav rov mémdov Oidfovrar. . . . Pavddnpos Sé now ovk AOnva dvecOa THv 
€optny, a\W’ ‘Hdaiorw: cf. Harpocr. £7. Mag. s.v. 


11 Athena ’Epydris at Samos: Hesych. s.v. mapa S€ Saptors 7) "AOnva. 


102 Athena ’Opyamm at Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 351 
AQHNAHS OPPANHS, ? fifth century. 


70? Athena KaAXiepyos at Epidauros: ph. Arch. 1884, p. 28, Inscr. 72 
*AOnvas Ka)dépyou ’ArohA@vios Awpat (? Awpaiov) tupopopnaas (?=ruppo- 
pnoas) ro ZP' éros: imperial period. 

** Athena TeAywia at Teumessos: Paus. 9. 19, 1 kal’A@nvas ev Teupnoe 
TeAyuias €or iepdv, dyadpa otk exov. Cf. Stobaeus, PVorleg. 38. 56 ek 


THs NixoAdov eOa@v auvaywyns. Tedxives avOpwrat ... texvirar dé dvtes Kat 
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Ta TOV TpoTépwv Epya popunoduevor AOnvas Tedxwvias dya\pa tmperov idpu- 


gavto, Somep et tis Aeyor "AOnvas Bacxadvov. 
15 Athena ’Andov: Hesych. s.v. 7 ’AOnva rapa Tapdudiors. 


106 ? Movorkyn at Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 69 tis povarkns (AO@nvas coniec. 
Bocekh).  “Ci.47". 

107 Athena BouSudia: Hesych.s.v. 7 AOnva €v Bowwria, Plut. De ALus. 
1336 B 9 de Képewva kai SiSayOjvai pnoe tov AwddAdova br’ ’AOnvatas avdeiv. 
Schol. Pind. Pyth. 12. ll. 6-12 9 yap ’AOnva eipe To pédos THs avAntiays. 


108 Athena Mayaviris: Paus. 8. 36, 5, at Megalopolis, gore dé "A@nvas 
iepov emikknow Maxaviridos bre Bovhevpdtwy eotiv 7 eds mavtoiwy Kal emTEX- 
mpdtev evpéeris. Arist. vol. 1, p. 24, Dind. Xdpires 8 adtys rept yxeipas 
ioravrat. 

109 Athena ‘Yyieua *at Athens: Paus. 1. 23, 5, on the Acropolis, 
Oeav ayd\patrd éorw ‘Yyeias te, hv "AockAnmiod maida eivat Ae€youat, Kat 
’AOnvas émikAnow kai tavtns ‘Yyetas. Arist. vol. 1, p. 22, Dind. ’A@nvaiwv 
oi mpeoSvtara: Kat ‘Yyelas AOnvas Body iSpvoavto. Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1887 (xii.), p. 388: cf. p. 154 BEN... VPIEL... ALLIS EPOIES 
KAIANE@ = ’A6nvaia ‘Yyteia KadXts érroince kai aveOnxe. Cf. fifth century 
inscription published in AeAriov ’Apxaod. 1888, p. 95. 3.-.- av (H) 
vyteca . . « Eucbpomos (wv aveOexe)v (Ho) kepapevs amapyev tradi Atos peyado. 
C. I. A. 1. 335 "A@nvaioe tH ’AOnvaia tH ‘Yyteta Wdppos éroinaey ’A@nvaios. 
Cf. Plut. Perzcl. 13 emi rotrw (on the occasion of the recovery of his 
workman) kal rd yadkovv ayadua rhs “Yyseias ’AOnvas aveotnoev (6 IlepexAns) 
ev adkporéAet Tapa Tov Bwpov os Kal mpdrepoy Hv, ws Aeyovor. C.L. A. 2. 
163, vide *62, 

b At Acharnae: Paus. 1. 31, 6 "A@nvas Bopds eorw ‘Yyeias. 


¢ At Hieron near Epidaurus: Cavwvadias, Ep:daure 49, inscription 
second century A.D., "A@nva ‘Yyeia 6 iepevs Tov ZwrHpos ’AoKAnTLod Mdpkos 
Iovmos Aadovdxos. 


"0 Athena Hamvia at Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 evraiéa éotw *AOnvas 


ayapa Iawvias. 

"1 At Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 2.’ Qpwmios vads ré eotw Auduapdov... 
mapexerat O€ 6 Bapos pepyn’... TeTaptn S€ €ote To’ Bopod poipa ’Adpoditns 
kai Ilavaketas, ére € “Ilagovs kal “Yyeias kat ’AOnvas Tawvias, 


12? Athena Ka@apowos : Arist. Dind. vol. 1, p. 26 mpopira: S€ Kai iepeis 


KaOapovoy abtny emikadovvta, 


"8 Athena ’Amorpomaia *at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370. 1. 70, 


115 Atos drorporaiou kai ’A@nvas arrorpomaias. 
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b At Rome: ’A@dva drorporaia ex oraculo C. 7. Gr. 5939. 

4 Athena Soreipa at Asea: vide 1¢. 

b At Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 305 @vov rds te Ovotas T@ Att T@ Swrype kat 
Th AOnva ti Swreipa. Cf. 325, 326, 469.21. Lb. 1387 ’AmoAdoviav... 
Ovyarépa kavnpopnoacay 6 matnp Kai 1 pytnp Aut gawripe Kat’ AOnva cwrteipa 
ave@njkav. Cf. inscription on seat of Attic theatre, C. Z, A. 3. 281. 

¢ Athena Sorepa in Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 22, 
inscription containing temple-accounts, 7@ rods orepdvous mAcEavre cis 
Ovoiav *Ardd\Non *Apréuide Antoi Att Swrijpe "AOnva Swreipa (second cen- 
tury B.C.). 


Athena Sais near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36, 8 ém xopuypa tov dpovs 


(rot Tovrivov) iepdv re "AOnvas SairiSos épeima ére pdva. 
Cult-titles and cults shared with Zeus. 
"6 a Athena SvAAavia at Sparta: Plut. Lyc. 6 Avs Suddaviov kat’ AOnvas 


SvAXavias tepoy iSpvodpevov. 

b Athena Zea at Sparta: Paus. 3.11, 11 @or kul Zeds Zeros kal 
*"AOnva Hevia, 

¢ Athena ’Amorporaia with Zeus ‘Amorporatos at Erythrae ™. 

d Athena ‘Yrepdeéia: Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘YmepdeEvov. xwpiov AéoBov, év 
@ Zeds “Yrepdekvos kai AOnva “Yrepdekia. 

€ Zeus Sornp and *AOnva Voreipa, YD, 

f Zeus Krnows and Athena Kryoia, ©. 

& Zeus Hdrpws and Athena Warpia at Anaphe, *°. 


h In the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1.1, 3 O¢as 8€ détov rév év Tetpaet pdduora 
"AOnvas e€ati Kai Acds Téwevos* yadkov péev audtepa Ta aydApara, exer O€ 6 
pev oxnmtpov Kat Niknv 7 d€ "AOnva Sopv. 

1 At Delos: Zeus Kuv6ios and Athena Kuvéia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 343 Baowéa Irodepaiov owrnpa . . . Apetos Trodepaiov ’Adeé- 


avOpeds Tov éavtod evepyétny Aut KuvOio kal ’AOnva Kuv6ia. 


k "A@nva Awdia and Zeds Modes, vide #°; Athena Polias with Zeus 
at Amorgos, **8; at Ios, 38h, 


1 Zeus @yuios and Athena &npia, *. 


m Zeds ‘Opodrwios and Athena ‘OpoAwis in Boeotia, **. 


Ritual. 
"7 Diod. Sic. 5. 56 pact rots pev “HdAuddas bia tiv orovdny émtabope- 


vous eveykeiv mip embcivar Ta Ovpara, Tov dé Tore BaoiAevovta Tov ’AOnvaiwy 
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Kexpora emt tod mupds Oiaa vorepov. Sidrep act Siapevew péype Tov viv 7d 
kara THY Ovaiay idtoy ev TH Pdd@ kai THv Gedy ev ath Kadidpioba. Cf. Pind. 
Ol. 7.48. Worship of Athena Alea, 84; [dv8pocos and the éppnpdpor, *°; 
Scirophoria, *7; Upoxapiornpia, *; Panathenaic ritual, 4, °, 2; priest of 
Athena Moharis at Tegea, 2; of Athena Lindia at Carpathos, Geogr. 
Reg. p. 421 ; priest of Athena at Phaselis, °°; at Amyclae, >; boy- 
priest of Athena Kparaia at Elatea,**. Sacrificial animals, //ad 11. 728 
Ad’rap ’A@nvain yAavkwmd: Body ayedeinv. Ovid, JZe/. 4.754 Mactatur vacca 
Minervae. Sow on votive relief, ph. Arch. 1886, Uiv. 9. Schol. 
Ll. 2. 544 Onrea 8é rH AOnva Ovovow: cf. *¢, i: cf. Eust. Z7. p. 283. 34. 
Bull-sacrifice, Suidas, s.v. TavpoBddos: Paus. 1. 27, 10 rv d€ ev Ta 
Mapa@au ravpov varepoy Onaeds és THy akpérodw edAdaat Kal Ovoat éyerae TH 
Ged. Male and female victims in the sacrifice at Ilium, C. Z. Gr. 2. 
p. 889. Eust. /7, p. 1752. 24 Kal rH tcpecav Sé, act, tis “ACnvas eos hv 
ov Ovew dyyyv. Sacrifice of goats on the Acropolis, vide Zeus-ritual, 
p. 100. Varro, De re Rust. 1. 2, tg ut Minervae caprini generis nihil 
immolarent propter oleam ... hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non 
inigi praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. 


Cult-monuments. 


"8 Tertullian, Ad WVa/. 1. 12 quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite 
Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 

™ At Aliphera: Athena Tritogeneia by Hypatodorus, f. Cf. *8e, 

Ania Pal, 05570): 

IlapOeve Tpitoyevera, ti thy Kumpw apre pe dumeis 
Tovpov 8 dpradéa Sapov exes madapy ; 
aov Odpu kai odkos eotiv’ epov dé TO pHdov tmapyec 


¢ 


apket TO pHr@ kewos 6 mpwW TddEpOs. 
Seated Athena. 


121 At Ilium: @ Strabo, 601 tijs ’A@nvas 76 Edavoy viv pev EotyKds Sparat, 
“Opnpos S€ kaOnuevoy eudaiver ... ToAAa S€ TOY apyaiwy THs AOnvas Eodvev 
kabnpeva Seixvurat, kabarep ev Paxaia MacoaXdig “Popn Xio addats mAEwar. 

b Paus. 1. 26, 4, at Athens on the Acropolis, caOjpevdv eotw ’AOnvas 
ey) Sis »” G = , x > , , NS » 
dyadpa, eriypappa éxov ws KadXias pev avadein mounoece de "Evdovos. 

© Jb. 7. 5, 9 "Eott S€ ev ’EpvOpais Kal ’A@nvas Todiddos vads kat 
ayapa €vdov peyeOer peya KaOnpevdv te emt Opdvov Kai nAaxatny ev éxarépa 
TOV XELpay EXEL Kal emt THS Kepadys TOAov, TOdTO ’EvOoiov Téxynv erekpatpoueba 
evar, Cf, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 TO pev yap év Edeo@ tips ’Ap- 
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réuwSos Kal 76 THs "A@nvas ... Kal tHv KaOnpevny”Evdowos cipydoato pabnris 
Aadadov, 


d Seated Minerva in Rome: Suet. Calg. 25 Iuliam Drusillam 
Minervae gremio imposuit, alendamque et instituendam commendavit. 

122 Athena Polias’ image at Athens: ® Paus. 1. 26, 6: vide *. 

b Schol. Demosth. Andro¢. p. 597 R tpla yap dydhpara jy ev 7H 
dkpordre THs "AOnvas ev diapdpors témos, Ev pev €€ apyns yevdpevoy €€ eharas, 
émep exadeiro Hodddos ’AOnvas bia 7d adris etvae thy wddw. 

e Arist. Av. 826: 

HY tis Sat Oeds 
Towodxos €atat, TO Eavodpev Toy menor ; 

TIE. ti & ov« ’A@nvaiav e@pev Todidda ; 

EY. kal m@s dy éru yevour” dy evraktos TOA, 
émouv Oeds yuvi) yeyovvia mavom)iav 
€atnk’ €xyovoa Kvevoberns Se xepkida ; 

d Eurip. Llec. 1254: 

"ENav 8 *AOnvas, Waddados cepvov Bpéras 
mpoanmtvéov' eipker yap vy enronpevas 
Sewots Spdkovow, Sate py Wavew ceGey, 
yopyap tmepreivovoa cov Kapg KUKXoY. 

e Alciphr. Zp. 3. 51, 4 €uot yevouro, mpopaxe "AOnva Kal Tokwdxe auTEos 
’AGnvyoe Kat Goat Kat Biov amodureiv, 

128 Palladia: @Schol. Z/. 6. 88 gaci 1d Suomerés avdpds (? alyds) Sopav 
AuquecOa, exew S€ oreupara kal jrakarny, ev Se TH Kepady mohw (? médov) Kal 
ev tH SeEva xeupt Sdpv. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3 jv S€ (7o Swomeres Haddddiov to peyeOer rpinnxy, 
rois 8€ rool cupBeBnkds, kal rH pev Sea Sdpu Sinppevov €xov, TH Se Erépa 
nAakaTny Kal arpakTov. 

© Strabo, 264, speaking of Troike, the port of Heraclea, mys ray 
Tpdov Katoikias TeKuNpLov ToLovyTaL TO THS ’"AOnvas ths “Wuados Edavov idpu- 
pevoy adrdbr, drep Katapioa pvOevovow drogma@pevoy Tov ikeT@v .. . kal yap 
év ‘Popy kai év Aaovwio Kai ev Aovkepia Kai év Zupirid. Tuas ’AOnva kadetrar 
ws exeiOev Kkopiobeioa, 

a At Amphissa: Paus. 10. 38, 5 év 5€ 1 dkpomdder vads ohiow ’AOnvas 
kai yadpa bpOdy xadkovd mremoumpevoy, KoprcOjvar S€ UT OdavTos cbaow adrny 
e€& “INlov Kai etvar Aapipwv Tov ek Tpotas. — 

e Arnob. Adv. Wat. 4. 16 Nonne vides in Capitoliis omnibus virgi- 
nalis esse species Minervarum et innuptarum his formas ab artificibus 
cunctis dari. 
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f Schol. Ar. Acharn. 546 Uaddddia ev tais mpdpats tov Tpijper jv 


dydApard twa évdwa Tis AOnvas kabidSpupeva ov erepeodvTo péddovtes THEW. 


24 Athena Ayopata at Byzantium: Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. Niketas 
Chthoniata, pp. 738-739 76 €oTos emi atndns ev T@ Kovotavtivew pope THs 
’AOnvas ityadpa’ avéBawe pev thy HAtkiav opOiov ws €s Tprakdda wodGv... 
modnpys S€ Av 1) oToAn’ pitpa & "Apeos thy ikiy diednpvia ikavas adryny 
mepieadtyyev. tye O€ Kam Tois oTépvois .. . alyWwdes emévdupa ... 6 O€ ye 
avxiv adyitov &v kcal mpos rd dodrtyddetpov avatewdpevos Guaxov eis Hdovny 
Oéapa fv... Ta yxethyn SdEav mapeixov ws ei mpoopever Tus peidtyov wvny 
évatioerar... Tors OpOarpors ipepw marti pedpevoy ... immoupis 5 emtket- 
pen th Kebady Sewov Kabirepbev evevev... Tav dé xe—pov  pev aa Ta 
ouventuypéeva THs exOnros dveateAXde, drépa SO exrevouern mpos kKNiwa TO vOTLOY 
elye THY Kehadry npeua Tas eyKALvoperny ekel. 

225 Nikn ’AOnva: 2 Harpocrat. s.v. dre S€ Nuxns ’AOnvas Edavov amtepor, 
éxov ev pev 7H Seka poav, ev S€ TH evavipw@ Kpdvos, ermsato map ’A@nvaiors, 
dednA@xev “H\rodwpos 6 tepinyntis ev a’ trept akporrd\es. 

b Schol. Arist. Av. 573 vewrepixoy 7d tv Nixny kai tov”Epwta entepa- 
aba’ “Apxevvov yap paow... of S€ "AyAaopovta mrnvyy epyacac ba thy 
Niknv. 

126 Athena (? ’Apeia) at Athens: Paus. 1. 8, 4 "Apews éorw tepor, evOa 
ayddpara dvo0 pév "Adpodirns Keira, TO d€ TOD ”Apews emoinoey ’ANkapevns, THY 
d€ "AOnvav avjp Idptos, dvopa dé ait@ Aoxpds. 

27 Athena Movoixy: Pliny, 34. 77 Demetrius (fecit) Minervam quae 
musica? (libr. myctica) appellatur ; dracones in gorgone eius ad ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant. 


8a Paus. g. 40, 3 édava ev Kpyty ... AOnva mapa Kvecios, work of 
Daedalus. 

b At Cleonae: Paus. 2. 15, I €or iepov ’AOnvas, 7d b€ ayadpa SKvdAA- 
Sos réxvn Kat Aurotvou, pabntas € eivar Aadddov ofas. .. (eO€dovor). 

29 At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5. 17, 1 tH ’AOnvav 


, > 4 ‘ , ‘ >? U ” , ig »” 
kpavos emketmevny kat Odpu Kal aomida €xoucay Aaxedatpoviou €éyouow epyov 


eivat Médovros (leg. prev Advra), 
180 Athena Alea by Endoeus, 1*>. 


1831 Athena YOewas by Callon: Paus. 2. 32, 5, at Troezen, aird 6¢ 
eipyacato THs Gov 16 Edavov Ka\dav Aiywhrtns. 

182 Lowy, Lnschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 38 Kaddilas «ai [0 ]pw(s) 
avebérny [ry AO |nvaia drapxiy Aber. Kpire|os cat Nyo|tlorns eromodrny. 

83 At Samos in the temple of Hera: Strabo, 637 rpia Mupwvos epya 
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, a x : ; 
Ko\ooorka iSpupeva emt pias Bavews .. . THY AOnvay Kai tov “Hpakdea, tov dé 


ING?» oe ¢ 
Pheidias’ works. 


134 Athena at Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 2 kata thy dddv és 
aityy Thy TwoAW eat ’AOnvas hidov pev emtywpiov vads, edeavros b€ TO 
” \ -. , \ > \ ) , ‘ , ” A 3 
dya\pa kal xpvoov" Pevdiay dé etvae tov eipyacpevov chaal mpdrepov ere 7) ev 
TH dkpormOde te a’tov TH AOnvaiwy kal ev Tldatatais roujoae THs "AOnvas Ta 


aya para, 


8 At Plataea: vide *>; Paus. g. 4, 1 7d pev O9 dyakpa Edavdy eorw 
erixpucov, mpdcwmov O€ of Kat xelpes Akpar Kal 7ddes AiMov Tod TlevteAnoiou 
elai’ reyeOos prev ov Todd Sy TL arrodei THs ev akpomdder Yadkys .. . Pewdias 


dé kal Tdataetow nv 6 ths ’AOnvas ro cyadpa noujoas. 


36 At Athens: 4 bronze Athena on the Acropolis: Paus. 1. 28, 2 
dya\pa’AOnvas xadkovy ad Myndwv tev és Mapabdva aroBavtay, téxvn Perdiov' 
kai of tiv ent THs domidos AamBay mpds Kevratpous (udynv) kal doa adda early 
eretpyaopeva éyovot Topedaa Mov’. . . rav’tns THs "AOnvas 7 Tov Sdparos 
aiypr Kal 6 dos Tod Kpavous amd Sovviov mpoomdéovoiv éotiw On cvvoTTA. 
Demosth. /a/s. Leg. p. 428, § 272 OXns ovons iepas tis dkporddews 
TavTnol... Tapa Thy XaAKHy Tv peyadny AOnvav ex Seas eotnKev, Hy apt- 
oTeloy 7 moALs TOU mpos Tos BapBapous Trod€pov, SdvT@v TOY “EAAHVOY Ta 
xpnuata tadr avéOnxev. Schol. Demosth. Androt. p. 597 1d amd xadkod 
povov (dyahpa AOnvas) Omep eroincay viknoartes of ev Mapab@u éxadeito Se 
tovto Ipopayou ’AOnvas. Anthol. Graec. Planud. 4. 157: 

eis THY ev ’AOnvais EvorAoy *AOnvav" 
Tinte Tpitoyevera Koptaoea adore: peoo® ; 


ei€e Hocedawy deideo Kexporins. 


b Athena Parthenos: Paus. 1. 24, 5 aité dé &k re eX€avtos TO ctya\pa 
Kal xXpvgov TremTointal, péerw@ pev ovy emiketTai of TO Kpaver Sduyyos eikov .. . 
ka@’ Exdtepov O€ Tov Kpavous ypimeés elow ermetpyacpevar ... TO O€ Gyadpa THs 
’AOnvas opOdv eat ev xiTOm Todnpel, Kai of KaTa TO OTEpvoy H Kecbadn Medov- 
ons edepavtds eativ éepmemomperyn, Kai Niknv doov te Tecodpov mya, ev de 
7H (€répa) xetpi Sdpu exer, Kai of mpos Tots Toolw aomis Te Keira, Kal TAotoy 
tov ddpatos dSpaxav éoriv’ ein 0 av “EptyOduios obtos 6 Spakwv" e€ate Se Ta 
Bape tod aydApatos erepyacpemn Uavdapas yéeveors. Pliny, V. H. 36. 
18 Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii 
famam intelligunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam 
qui opera eius non videre proferemus argumenta parva et ingeni tan- 
tum. Neque ad hoc Iovis Olympii pulcritudine utemur non Minervae 
Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat — sed in scuto eius Amazonum praelium caelavit 
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intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava parte deorum et 
gigantum dimicationes, in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum, 
adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In basi autem quod 
caelatum est Havdepas yéveow appellant, di sunt nascentes (? di adsunt 
nascenti) xx numero. Victoria praecipue mirabili periti mirantur et 
serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem. Plat. A/7pp. Maz. 
p. 290 B 1d canon . . . iyyvder (Perdias) . . «3 Ore tH AOnvas Tods dpOadrpovs 
ov xpvoods emoinaev ovd€ TO GAO TpdT@ToV ... GAN EdehavTwov .. . TOU 
ov €vexa ov Kal Ta peca Tav oPOapav éededhavtiva eipyacato, adda idwa, 
as oidy Te HY GpowdtnTa TOU Nidov TH ehepavte eEevpov ; Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 
ei Tovavtny yyet THY AOnvav otav Pedias ednurovpynoev, ovdev Tav “Opnpov 
erav cavdorepav, tapbevov Kadnv, yAavkomwy, dWndryv, atyida aveCooperny, 
kdpuv pepovoar, Sdpu €xoveay (? avéxovaav) donida exovoay. Clem. Alex. 
Protrepl. p. 41 P rov pev odv Odvpriaor Aia Kat tHv “AOnvynce Todidda &« 
xpvaov Kal eAée:avtos katackevacat Pediav marti mov apes. Paus. 1. 17, 2 
ypapal dé eiot mpds ’Apaovas "A@nvator paxydpevot. Teroinra O€ opiow 6 
mONEMos ovTOS Kal THS AOnvas emt TH aomide Kal Tod OAvpTiov Avs ent TO 
Baépo. Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 218 R Tepexdéa 5€ kat avtov Aadav eroinoev 
(Medias), ds haow, ext rs aonidos. Arist. de Mirab. Ausc. p. 846 A 
Aéyerae Tov dyaApatoro.wy Perdiav Katackevaovra Thy ev akpowdder ’A@nvay ev 
peaornte TavTns THs aomwidos TO éavTod mpdcwToy evTUT@TATba Kal GuYdnoaL 
TO aydArpate Sia Twos apavods Sypoupytas, Bar e€ avaykns, et Tes Bovdouro 
avTo mepiaipetv, TO TUpray cyad\pa AVew Te Kal ovyxew. Schol. Arist. Pax 
605 Pirdxopos eri vOodHpov (leg. GeodHpov) apxovros raitd Gyot. Kai Td 
dya\pa TO xpucodv THs ’AOnvas eatabn cis Tov vewv Tov péyav, Exov xXpvatou 
ataOpoy taddvtay pd’, Iepixdcous emuotatodytos, Peidiov d€ mowoavtos. 
Plut. Pericl. 13 6 S€ Bewdias cipyatero pev ths Oeov td xpucory €dos’ kal 


~ ‘ > 
Tovrou Oy,woupyos ev TH aTHAN eivae yeypanrat. 


e Athena Anpria: Paus. 1. 28, 2, on the Acropolis, ray épyoy rév 
Dediov béas parttota aEov, AOnvas ayadpa, and tev avabévr@y Kadouperns 
Anpvias. Pliny, WV. A. 34. 54 (Phidias fecit) ex aere vero praeter 
Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulcritudinis ut 
formae cognomen acceperit; fecit et cliduchum et aliam Minervam. 
... Lucian, /mag. § 4 trav S€ Pediov épywv ti pddiota emrveras ; ti 8 aXXo 
i} rv Anuviav, 7 Kal emvypayat Tovvopa Pedias néiaoev ; ... § 6 THY O€ Tod 
mavTos mpoowmou meptypapyy Kal Tape@y TO araddov Kal piva oUppeTpoY 7 
Anpvia rapééer kai Bewdias. Himer. Oras. 21. 4 eet kai tiv bediov piou 
kal Tas TOV GAAwv Snpiovpyav Téxvas, @v ai yxeipes emt gopia Oavpdfortat, 1 
TOV véwy evpeats epywv, ws eros cinetv, ekpdtuvev. ovk aei Aia Pedias &mAar- 
rev, oite wiv GrAots det THY AOnvav éxadkevero, Ga Kai es GAXdous Oeodrs 
apike thy TExvnv Kal THY TapGEevoy exdounoer, EpvOnua KaTaxEas TIS TapeLas, 


WOT: EVe 
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iva avti Kpavous id Tovrov Tis eod Td KdANOS KpUnToto. Inscription from 
Paros, Ross, VV. Rhein. Mus. 7. p. 521: 
"Aor |ba kai Neixny Ilad\ds yepi Oc... ae (? Oeio’ emi yain) 
"Omrov ov xpntw mpos Kump épxopevn* 
Kexpo|midns po dveOnke marpyns amo marpid’ es addqv 
Ge |uSoros Tapio Pediaxyy xaprra, 
Aristid. Dind. 2, p. 556 4 "AOnvnow ’AOnva, Aéywo TodTo pev tHv €Edebay- 
rimy, todro bé, et Bovde, Thy xadkqv, Kat mm Ala y’, et Bovdre, THY Anpviay, 
dmavta Tavta UrepBodnv pev apetis TH Snproupy@ Tois b€ Oearais Hdovijs Exet. 
87 Pliny, VV. H. 35.54 Panaenum qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide 
Minervae quam fecerat Colotes, 


188 Athena Lpovaia at Thebes, by Scopas: vide 7*4. 


#88 Athena, by Praxiteles, at Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 «al "Hpas mpos 
To Ocdtpw vady Ccacdynv. Tpagkirédns S€ ra ayddpata aityy Te KaOnpevny 


pp > la o o ¢ 
ev Opdvm kai mapeotaaas éroincay ’A@nvay kat "HBnv maida “Hpas, 


1400 Athena Kpavaia, by the sons of Polycles: vide **. 


GHOGRAPHICAL REGISTER .OF 
Ale NA Cli S: 


OR mr) 2 4a-b 17a 1-4, 9 25 26 27 28 34 35 
Attica: @Athens ?, ; et cemen, see 2h SBr ; 
64 67 69 71 72 74 77 85a 89h %a Me 99 10h e@ 106 109 110 14h 117 
’ > >] b) by b) ’ ? b] ? >] > > ’ 3 ’ >] b) ’ 


36 37 43 61q 63 
, ] >) ) 


118 121} 122 125 126 127 196 
; Manrnae Pees ayes ey ths 

b Colonus, 174 §, %, 

¢ Acharnae, 8, 1b, Athena yeupiorys? Serv. Aen. 2. 166 

dicunt sane alii unum simulacrum coelo lapsum, quod nubibus 

advectum et in ponte depositum, apud Athenas tantum fuisse, 
unde et yepupeorns dicta est. Io. Lydus, De Mens. 3. 21 €v ’AOnvas 

TO maAae yeupator mavtes of Tept Ta TaTpLa tepa eEnyntal Kal dpxtepeis 

. avouacovto dia Td emt rhs yepipas Tod Srepxeiov motrapov leparevew 

7 Taddadio. Cf. Pherecydes, Miill. rag. Hist. Graec. 101. 

Oropus, ™. 

Pallene: worship of Athena WadAnvis: C./. A. 1. 222, 224, 273: 

Herod. 1. 62 TWaddnvidos ’A@nvains ipov. Eur. Heracl. 849 UWaddAn- 

vidos yap cepnvov exmepov mayor Aias ’A@avas. Lb, 1031 Stas mapobev 

IlapOévov TadAnvidos. Cf. Hesych. s. v. WapOevov TaddAnvidos. 

e At Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Nads dé érepos exer Bopods . . . Atos Krnaiov 
kat TiOpavijs "AOnvas. 

f Academia, *. 

& Sunium, '°. 

Chalcis: C. 7. A. 2. 17 inscription containing treaty of alliance 
between Athens and Chalcis in the second Attic confederacy, 
deposited ev Xadki&i ev 7G icp ths ’AOnvatas. 

Aegina: C. /, A. 1. 528 épos tepévous ’A@nvaias, dedicated by Athenian 
cleruchs. 

Bocotia, 2%) 52, 16d: 

Thebes, 42, ®, 78a, 8a, 

Alalcomenae, 1°°, °°, 

Coronea, *. 

Piataea, “obs 35: 

At Thespiae, 8. 

At Teumessos, ?‘. 

Thisbe: Roehl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 148. C. I. Gr. 1592 AvéOnxev 
"A@ava, fifth century B.c. 


a 


Cc 


Ee2 
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Athena ’ApaxurOids: Steph. Byz. s.v. épos Bowwrias, ad’ ob 7 “AOnva 
"Apaxuvbids, os “Pravos ev TH Phun ‘KADOL por edxdwv ’Apakvybias 
E’marépeta.” 

Phocis: Elatea, °°. Stiris, inscription concerning the cupzodirea of 
Stiris and Medeon: Collitz, Déalect. Inschrift. 1539 ypayavrey rav 
dpodoylav ev ordday Kai avabevtwy ev TO iepov Tas ’A@avas. 

Daulis, *4; cf. Paus. 10. 4, 9 Aavdtedor dS€ ’AOnvas icpdv Kai dyadpa 
uti apxaiov' ro b€ Edavoy TO €re madadrepov héyovoty enayayeOat 
IIpéxvny e& ’AOnvav. C. L, Gr. iepnrevotcas 1H ’AOnva ? third 
century B.C. 

Delphi, 7°, 

Locris, 1»; Amphissa, 14, 

Trachis: Paus. 10. 22, 1 Av dé Kal iepov ’AOnvas Tore Umep THs . . . Tpaxn- 
vides Kai avabnpata év avTa. 

Thessaly, *>, ’A@nva Bovdeca: Steph. Byz. s.v. wédis ev Mayyyoia’ otra 
tysatar Bovdera 7) AOnva ev Oerradia, 

Weanisaso 

Phalanna, **P. 

Phthiotis, ®4. 

? Pallene, '*, 

Macedon, **. 

Byzantium, %°. Codinus de Origin. Constant. Bekker, p. 6 ’AprépiSos 
8€ kal "AOnvas Téyevos mpods TO THs "Adpoditns Gpos. 

Abdera: Hesych, s.v. ’Emurupyitis’ 1) "A@nva ovtas ev ’ABdnpos exadeiro, 

Peloponnese. 

Megara, 1°, %, *, %b, 

Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, I dmorpamciow eri mvAnv kadovperny iepav, ov 
mopp® Tis mUAns vads éotw “AOnvas. At Titane: Id. 2. 12, 1 ev 
d€ Turdvy kat ’AOnvas iepdv eat, és 6 tiv Kopwvida avayovor ev de 
aire Edavov *AOnvas eotiv dpxaiov, Id, 2. 6, 2 “Enwmets . . 
emwikia €Ove Kai “AOnvas @xoddper vadv, en’ e&eipyacpev@ Oe evEaTo evdet- 
EacOar tiv Oeov, et of TeTeAEopEvos eoTiv 6 vads KaTa yrapny’ peTa OE 
Thy Evyny EXavoy AEyovat punvat mpd TOV vaod. 

Connth, 75°) tc, 

Cleonae, 7%», 

Wroezen;.1/ bs thy 1st: 

Epidaumis, 7°70 ¢ 2°) 

Hermione, *4. 

Argos, °, b, 9%, a bie Paus. 2. 22,9 €v Ta yupvacio rH Kudapd- 
Bou Kamaveia cot ’A@nva kadovpervn. Near Lerna, ™°. 

Laconia, 1°, 

Sparta, 174, %, %b, 99, 73, 75, 98, 9% 100 16a, b, 
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Amiyelaes *# 28h: 

Las: Paus. 3. 24, 7 €or d€ év rois épeurions vads "AOnvas éxixAnow Acias, 
momaat Se Wodvdevcnv kat Kaoropa pacw avacwbevtas ek Kédyov, 

Hippolas, *7¢, 

Near Asopus on the coast, °°. 

Messenia. 

Mothone, 7; Corone, * ; Coryphasion, *. 

Arcadia: Aliphera, 1f, Polyb. 4. 78 éyee dé depay ev atty rH Kopupy 
Tov gupravtos Néov Kal xadkoiv "AOnvas dvdpiavra, Kaddew Kai peyebec 
dtadepovra. 

Tegea, #are, 38a, 93a, 

“Alea, bh; Cleitor, ; Asea, 17€. 

Mantinea, *° ; near Mantinea, my) ’ANaAxopeveias Paus. 8. 12, 7. 

Pheneus, '°™, 

Megalopolis, **¢, 1f, 1%: Polyb. 2. 46 7d kadovpevov ’AOnvacov ev TH 
Tay Meyadono\Tev yopa. 

Teuthis: Paus, 8. 28, 6 @yahpa érowuoavro ’A@nvas €xov tpaipa ent 
TOU pnpov. TovTO kai adTos TO dyadpa eidov, TeAanare mopppa Tov 
pnpov KarewAnpevor. 

Triphylia: Strabo, 343 «at ro rhs SKcANovyrias S€ "AOnras fepdv rd rept 
SkiAdovvta tay emupavav eat. 

Bisse >. (At Olympia, altars: to. Athena; Paws. eaas 5, 
5. 14, 9, and 5. 15, 6 (8). Athena Niky, %; ’Epyavn, e; 
Anites, *" 

Pisa, Athena Kvdoria: Paus. 6. 21, 6 &y ravrn TH yopa AdHos estiv 
ajkov €s 6&0, emi b€ ait@ ToAEws Ppiéas épeimia, Kai “AOnvas €otw ért- 
kAnow Kudevias vads. iSptoacOa dé 7H Bed TO tepdv KAipevdy hacw, 
d7dyovov “HpakXéous Tod "Idaiov, mapayevéeoba dé avtov amd Kvdwvias tis 
Kpnrexns. 

Achaea: (ritera, yp, 2 Patrae, *": Pellene, **. 


Worship on the islands. 

Thasos: C. /. Gr. 2161, decree concerning citizenship, avaypaya 
d€ kal 7é8e 76 Whdiopa Tos Oevpods emi rd THs AOnvains tepov, ? fourth 
century B.C. 

? Lemnos, *°: cf, 1%e, 

Lesbos, 1°4, 

Chas. 33h 28h: 

samos, 2°, 

Euboea, at Chalcis, vide ‘Attica’: at Geraestum, Bull. de Corr. 
Fell. 1891, p. 405 ev T@ iep@ ras ’A@avaias. 

Ceos, 7°», 
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Delos, 7b, 102, We 164, 

Parosy. 

Amorgos, *°8, ®'¢, 

lag, 2s 

Anaphe, *. 

_Astypalaea: C. 7. Gr. 2485, terms of alliance with Rome, dvadeivar 
avadnpa ev td tep@ ths ’AOnvas. 

Cos, ®8i, 4, 

Rhodes, 17; Lindos, *°, “*. Herod. 2. 182 ’AvéOnke .. . 6 “Apagts 
.. 2 7H €v AlvO@ ’AOnvain dio te dydApara hidwa. 

alysus, *°. 

Carpathos: worship of Athena Lindia: Lull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, 
p- 278 Gepounmos... iepatevoas’A(O)dvale Ac|vdia. 1b. 1884, Pp. 355 
arava... avateOavtt pia pev... pla de ev Ioridaim ev To tep@ Tas 
’A@avas Tas Awdias. 

Crete, 1, 11, 38, 28a, 

Cyprus, 4, 

Sicily: Himera, Diod. Sic. 5. 3 pudodroyotow pera ths Képns . . . “A@nvay 
re kal”Aprepuv ouvtpepopevas ouvayew pet adtis Ta dvOn .. . Kat haxeiv 
éxdotny a’tav yopav, THY pev ’AOnvay év Tois Trept ‘Iuepay peperw. 

Agrigentum, °”. 

Selinus: Roehl, 7. G. A. 515 Sia ras Oews tHode vuK@vte Tot Tehwvwv- 
tio... Oc A@avaav x.T.X. 

Ithaca: Roehl, 7. G. A. 336 ras ’A@dvas ras “Péas kal ras “Hpas ta eresa. 

Italy. 

Calabria, *. Cf. Strabo, 281 rods d€ Zadevtivovs Kpytay aroixovs paciv® 
evravda & éoti kai rd Ths ’AOnvas tepdv TAOVoLSY Tote UTap£av. 

Metapontum, *!. 

Sybaris: Herod. 5. 45 Tépevds te kal vndv edvra mapa tov ~Enpov Kpaoruy, 
rov (Spvoacba cuveddsvra thy médw Dapiea Aéyovow ’AOnvain eTavipo 
Kpaortin. 

Heraclea, *°4, 1°, 

Luceria, 1. Strabo, 284 €v 76 ris AOnvas tep@ ths ev Aovepia madaa 
(Atopndovs) dvabnpara. 

Sinise 

Posidonia: Roehl, 7. G. A. 542, inscription on bronze statue of 
Canephora, Ta@avg :AX@ Xappvadida dexarav. 

Rome, "b, 128¢, 121d, 

Surrentum: Strabo, 22 én aire ro ropOu@ rd ’AOnvatov. 

Asia Minor. 


Pontus: at Athenae, Appian, Perip/. 4. 1 gots... Kat &v Hovte ro 
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Evgeive xwplov ottw Kadovpevov ... Kai Te Kat “AOnvas iepdv eorw 
avTdOt “EXAnvikor. 

Cios, near Prusa in Bithynia: C. 7. Gr. 3723 avayp |a{ wae | THY Tpo- 
Eev| fav raitn |v és ornAnv Adiv[ ny Kal orioale Tods ie[ pol moods ev rH 
tis | AOnvas iepe. 

Sigeum: Herod. 5. 95 76 “A@nvatov 76 ev Sryeio. 

iam, 4°, 252, 

Scepsis, ™. 

Phocaea: Paus. 7. 5, 4 dvo d5€ addovus ev Iwvia vaovs éréhaBev bro Tep- 
cov KatakavOnva, Tov Te ev Tau THs “Hpas kat ev Pakaig ths ’AOnvas. 

Istros, **F, 

Lydia, 1°». 

Pergamon, *m, *d, %, 

Erythrae, *k, *1, 6b, 18, 1216, 

Smyrna, *¢, 

Ephesus: Strabo, 634 7 d€ modus qv TO madaudy wept Td ’APnvacoy TO voy 
€£@ THs TOAEws OV, 

Miletus, **. 

Priene, *!, 

Pedasae, near Halicarnassus : Herod. 1. 175 9 tepein ths “AOnvains. 

Halicarnassus: C. J. Gr. 2660 “A@nvain Sexatny émoince Makedov 
Atovvatov “Hpakdewrns, ? fourth century B.c. 

Phaselis, *°°, 

Pamphylia, *™. 

Perge: C. Z. Gr. 4342 b igpecav ’A@nvas (Roman period). 

Side: Strabo, 667 Kupaiwy dmoixos’ eyes S€ AOnvas iepdv. Cf. C. 1. Gr. 
4352 Adpndlov . . . émiteAodvros Opty TlaydvAcakyy emBarnprov 
(?=emdypiar) Oey ’AOnvas kai Amddovos. Cf. add. 4353. 

Cilicia: Appian, Amad. 2.5, 9 airds dé (AdéEavdpos) . . . és Mayapoor 

HKe kat TH AOnva tH Mayapaoid: ebvaev. 

Cyrrhestica. Athena Kuppyoris: Strabo, 751. 

Syria. Laodicea, ’. 

In Spain, near Abdera: Strabo, 157 €v 77 épewy Seixvurar Odvacera Kai 

70 tepov THs ’AOnvas év avtn, as Hocedavds te etpnke Kat Aptepidwpos 


kal AokAnmeadns. 
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